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ABSTRACT 

The articles coaprising this double issue of Impact 
evolved from several sources^ one of which was the National 
Conference on Program in Career Guidance^ Counseling^ and Placement^ 
sponsored by the Missouri State Department of Education. The purpose 
of the conference was to bring together a local school guidance 
director and a guidance supervisor from each of the 50 states to 
develop individual state models for programs in career guidance^ 
counseling^ and placement. The major conference presentations^ as 
well as proceedings of a panel discussion^ are included in this 
issue. Other speeches and papers included in the magazine are from 
other conferences^ meetings^ and workshops which help "round out" 
what the editors feel to be a strong and careful look at some of the 
important ideas^ concerns^ and issues facing career development 
today. Regular magazine departments also featured are Quotes^ 
Flashes^ Research Findings^ Exemplars^ Consultations^ and New 
Resources. (Author/PC) 



Career Education: The Ontario-Montclair 5 
School District K-8 Model 

by Luciie T. Robinson 

Although the focus here is on the total career education program rather than 
only on career guidance, this paper provides an excellent example of the 
systems approach described by Miller. 

The Role of Assessment in Career IS 
Guidance: A Reappraisal 

by Dale J. Prediger 

As a former counselor educator and as director of the Development Re- 
search Department of the American College Testing Program. Dr Prediger 
nas had an opportunity to view testing instruments, research, and practices 
from many angles. He evaluates testing m light of current theones of career 
development and decision-making and offers ideas as to how assessment 
can be integrated into career guidance in a more meaningful way. 

Occupational Choices of Girls 22 

by Esther E. Matthews 

A speech by the president of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
suggesting ways that counselors can educate themselves to women*s 
needs and encourage vocatioal predispositions in girle-offenng them not 
only moral support but a strong factual basis for making career decisions 
and preparation. 

Career Guidance and Special Populations 26 

by Theima Jones Vriend 

The unique life-situations of minority students and students from working- 
class backgrounds have special implications for guidance programs and 
counselors. In this paper, first presented at the 1973 APGMmpact 
Workshop in Ann Arbor, the author explores these implications and pro- 
poses relevant strategies and directions for career guidance 

Designing Career Guidance Programs for 30 
Secondary Schools 

by Juliet V. Miller 

In this paper, presented at the Impact /APGA/ERIC-CAPS Pre-Convention 
Workshop in New Orleans last April, the author outlines the systems ap- 
proach to developing a career guidance program This model offers a 
systematic means of matching program goals, objectives, and strategies to 
local student needs and provides an on-going basis for program design, 
implementation, and evaluation. 




Career Center implementation and Evaluation 32 

by Thomas J. Jacobson 

The career guidance center is a recent addition to school counseling pro- 
grams that provides students with a variety of career oriented services, 
including counseling, placement, and career information. This article offers 
a comprehensive profile of student users of one "career center" m a Califor- 
nia secondary school 

New Vistas for Career Development: 40 
National, State, and Professional Developments 

by Carl McDaniels 

In this paper, presented at the 1974 APGAIImpact Pre-Cofwention Work- 
shop in New Orleans, the author outlines the support given to career educa- 
tion from the national and state governfr^ents and frorr» professional organi- 
zations Specific programs, legislative acts, and organization positions are 
discussed. 

Perspectives for Staff Development in 54 
Career Guidance Programs 

by Earl J. Moore 

In this presentation Dr Moore examines some of the major issues and 
perspectives that need consideration prior to the planning and implementa- 
tion of a staff develoment program Among these are trust development, 
basic program onentation. and a rethinking of the purposes of career gui- 
dance in a contemporary educational context. 

Placement— An dutreach for Students 59 

by Lillian Buckingham 

In this speech. Lillian &jckingham. Coordinator oi Placement for the Balti- 
more. Maryland city schools, expresses the view that placement is an 
e<tention of guidance, it must prepare youth to accept the realities of 
adulthood by making several options available She supports this view with 
case study examples of how the Baltimore schools have helped students 
make the transition to the world of work m a supportive and useful way. 



Conference Roundtable 



64 



Many of the speakers at the National Conference on Career Guidance. 
Counseling and Placement took part in this lively panel discussion which 
summarizes and refines many of the questiors and issues raised throughout 
the conference 
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Out-of-School Resources 71 

Development, Utilization and Coordination 
by Harlan Powell 

From the vantage poml a public welfare professional, trained m social 
work and experienced in juvenile group work. Harlan Powell offers some 
especially useful community resource utilization strategies and vivid iMust- 
rations of how such a progranr, was implemented m the state of Oklahoma 
The key to a successful project of this sort is a Service Coordinator whose 
responsibilities run the gamut from "leg man ' to system-wide policymaker 

Selecting Resources and Materials: Like Fine 77 
Wine 

by Garry R. Walz 

Selecting the best possible resouoes is somewhat analagous to wme test 
*ng As part of the selection process, the counselor needs to look continually 
at the subslnace. clarity and suitaoility of available resources in this pre- 
sentation Or Wai^ identifies his vintage choices of program ideas, re* 
sources and materials 

Career Guidance: New Wine in New Skins 81 

Developing and Using State Level Career Guidance Program Guides 
by Norman C. Gysbers 

Are stale career guidance program guides a viaole resouce or do they 
slrailjacket local school creativity? This is just one of the issues Dr. Gysbers 
lakes to task m tins presentation on successful copmg with and implementa- 
tion of local programs developed by state planning bodies He discusses 
not only problems but hoped-for future outcomes. 

The Logics of Planning Career Guidance, 83 
Counseling, Placement and Follow*up Programs 

by G. Brian Jones, et at. 

Tnis speech is based upon a report issued by the American institutes for 
Research of Palo Alto. California It ouilmes alternative approaches to 
career development programming and details the activities and resources 
needed if the planner chooses to follow a course of comprehensive program 
development 

Futuristic Images of Career Development 96 

by Garry R. Walz 

In this Closing presentation Dr Walz examines such problems as choice 
proliferation, informational overkill, diminishing values and other "future 
shock" phenomena that are causing social and emotional disequilibrium, 
and thus, create a mandate for guidance to reonent its approach to the total 
life career developmental process. 
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About This issue 

Once agam/rnpac; is pleased to offer its 
readers a double issue— Impact Vol 3 
Nos 3 and 4 

The interest, concern and activity in the 
areaofcaree development is no secret In 
fact since its inception/mpac/ has offered 
its readers an issue w»th its major focus on 
career development m every volume year 
This year however with ERIC CAPS and 
Impact's greater involvement with meet- 
ings conferences and workshops we 
found It desrable to focus two issues on 
this high pnonty area 

The major articles compnsing ihis dou- 
ble issue evolved from several sources — 
a Michigan Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion Meeting, the National Conference on 
Programs in Career Guidance. Counsel- 
ing and Placement, and the APGA - 
Impact-ERIC CAPS Career Development 
Workshops 

St Louis, Missouri was the site for the 
iMatiOnal Conference on Program m Career 
Guidance. Counseling and Placement. 
February 25-27. 1974 Sponsored by the 
Missouri State Department of Education, 
'ts purpose was to bring together a local 
school guidance director and a guidance 
supervisor from each of the 50 states to 
develop individual state models for pro- 
grams m career guidance, counseling and 
placement 



Interspersed with prebentations by ex- 
perts in career development, participants 
worked on developing model programs to 
be used as a foundation for workshops, 
conferences andor in-service training for 
counselors m their own states 

We discussed the possibility of includ- 
ing this conference in an issue oi Impact 
With Charles Foster. Director of Guiaance 
Services for the Missouri State Department 
of Education and co-director of the confer- 
ence He agreed that people who were not 
in attendance might gam considerable 
benefit from the ideas and discussions 
that occurred there. 




One of the requiren ents for participa- 
tion in the program was that participants 
from local schools agree to report on the 
implementation of their model programs 
by June 30, 1974. these reports to include 
their strategies for working with school and 
community personnel. State guidance 
supervisors attending the conference ag- 
reed to follow up the development and im- 
plementation of the state models, dis- 
seminate information to other state 
schools about the program, and offer train- 
ing to other local school guidance staffs 
They also agreed to submit evaluations of 



the local model and of (lie m service train- 
ing of other local schools staffs by July 15. 
1975 ERIC CAPS intends to follow up the 
prog rams developed oy the participants to 
discover how they used the resources and 
ideas m their proposals, and to present at 
a later time a summary of the various ap- 
plications of the workshop learnings 
through program implementations 

In addition to the major presentations 
given at this conference we have also in- 
cluded the proceedings of a panel discus- 
sion which although not part of the official 
conference took place m a separate loca- 
tion while the participants were involved in 
their task groups 

The pre-convention v/orkshop and its 
western counterpart held in Anaheim. 
California were designed to enliven and 
expand the ideas, resources, and skills of 
those involved m career planning and de- 
velopment. The papers by Juliet Miller and 
Carl McDamels were presented m New 
Orleans, those by Lucille Robinson and 
Thomas Jacobson m Anaheim 

A speech given by Esther Matthews at 
the 1973 Michigan Vocational Guidance 
Association along with Thelma Vnend's 
presentation from the 1973 APGA-ln,pact 
Workshop held m Ann Arbor are also in- 
cluded to "round out" what we feel to be a 
strong and careful look at some of the im- 
portant ideas, concerns and issues facing 
career development today 
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Quotes 



1 dun t Ou huusewufk Life js loo short, 
jitu i nituumuchof a puntdf) If yuu want to 
idKu d year to write a booK you have to tdke 
that year or the year will take you by the 
hair and pull you toward the grave Let the 
grass die There are all kinds of ways to 
live You can take your choree You can 
keep a tidy house and when St Peter asks 
you what you drd with your hie you can 
say I kept a tidy house 1 made my own 
cheese balls 

Annie Dtltord 

The adilor tells of storms, the farmer of 
fields, the boldier coun*s hjs wounds, the 
hind his sheep. 1 sing ihe lesser song of 
bedroom strife Let each devote his day to 
his own art 

Prop«rtius 




A schizophrenic perceives a chair, and the 
appeal of the chair is so powerful and the 
patient is so weak m his being that he is 
compelled to sM down The healthy man 
would have the freedom to respond to the 
challenge of the chair m whatever manner 
he thinks best 

Medard Boss 

it IS also imprudent to fall sick or die 
between 6 00 pm on a Fnday evening 
and900am onaMonday mommg If you 
fall sick between those hours you may get 
no medical attention and if. m consequ- 



ence, you die. you will certainly not be 
able to get youself buned tHi fvlonday 
comes Translate this meticulous two 
days' blackout into a five days one. and 
you have the world of the future, 

Arnold J. Toynb«e 

I'm glad you weren't a singer or a dancer 
Pop was wise m that The image held of the 
blacks in this part of the world is that we 
are proficient m but one or two areas only, 
the service trades or the physical enter- 
tainment f'elds (singers, dancers, boxers, 
baseball players) Would you like to sup- 
port the theory that we are good for nothing 
out to serve or entertain our captors'^ 

George Jeckton 

Most people's work has noconnectionwith 
any kind of meaning, with life There's no 
longer the idea of a calling — work is just 
something you do eight hours a day. and 
then you go and do something else 

Studs Terkel 

**OA U'ir/ Abo A W^ai 'tut/ Do 
1974 

To the extent thai the super-specialist of 
today's world carries this way of doing 
things over into his personal life, he re* 
mams a specialist m the art of living as 
well as a specialist m making a living, 

.ln9##)h R. Royce 

ftc £'jci.'^s.jM:c{/ Man 
1964 

The woman today who banks on taking her 
identity from her husband can wind up with 
no idenMty at al!— and. m some cases, no 
husband 

F.N. Schwertx. M H. Schifler & S.S.Glllotti 

Perhaps long hours are the result of a 
fondness for work, rather than for the m 
come in which work results Compulsive 
work may be substituted for compulsory 
work A still greater number of people, 
perhaps, are work maniacs, wfio try to 
keep haunting, disturbing thoughts at a 
distance 

Steffen B. Under 

J 970 



If . . , asked, ten years ago. whom to read to 
find out what America was like, or was 
going to be like. I would unhesitatingly 
have said, *'Read Mark Twain/' , , . I don't 
think I v^ould say read Mark Twain to.day. I 
think I would advise a young person to 
read Balzac Find out what it's like to live m 
a society where, if you want to be a piofes- 
sor. you wait until the man who is professor 
dies. Then the 15 of you who want the job 
compete in various ways. 

Oenlel P. Moynlhan 

Socioiogi&f 
Speech a! Andovef Aca<J»my 

My work is the only ground I've ever had to 
stand on I seem to have a whole super- 
structure with no foundation— but I'm work- 
ing on the foundation 

Mcrllyn Monroe 



Ectitorial Note 

impact frequently reprints sfate.nents that 
represent provocative, if not extreme, 
views as a means of sensitizing readers to 
important issues or developments that are 
relevant to the work of those with helping 
responsibilities. Occasionally, these 
statements may seem to contain- political 
references or to have political connota- 
tions. We wish to emphasize that neither 
by design nor intent does impact take 
stands on political issues or questions or 
evaluate political figures. The basis for in- 
clusion of items IS determined solely upon 
the utility of the information for the perfor- 
mance of professional responsibilities 
and activities and any attempt to draw in- 
ferences regarding political views is in- 
appropriate and unwarranted. 




If you have an alternative view, a 
conriment, a criticism, or a com- 
plinrient, let us hear from you. Your 
feedback on our articles and ideas, 
your direct experience and in- 
sights, can lend an added impact 
to what we present. To react, write: 
Impact, P.O. Box 635, Ann Arbor, 
Ml 48107. 
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CAREER EDUCmDN: 

1h2 Crtorb-IVlcnbbir school cfEfrct K-8 rmocizl 




Career education became a reality in the Ontario- 
Montclair School District (California) when the Title lil 
project entitled "Matching Attitudes and Talents to 
Career Horizons" (MATCH) was approved by the State 
Department of Education. The project, still in the plan- 
ning stage, will be implemented in grades kindergarten 
through eighth in two K-6 schools and one intermediate 
school in September, 1974. 

The MATCH project is an innovative, interdisciplinary 
approach to the teaching of career education, K-8, that Hts 
relevant curriculum and appropriate teaching strategies 
to the student's needs, abilities, and skills. The project, in 
general, will infuse career education concepts found in 
the various curriculum areas and weave these concepts 
into the social science-language arts (English) cur- 
riculum in particular. 

In order to assure a coordinated program through the 
grades, sub-committees composed of writing teams will 
recommend curriculum that has scope and sequence. In 
addition, the writing teams will develop activities for 
reinforcing concepts, recommend teaching strategies, 
provide inservice units on counseling and guidance and 
develop criterion measures to assure individualization 
and continuous growth. 

Needs Assessment 

Comprehensive program planning is basic to the im- 
plementation of any new program and begins with the 
needs assessment. A needs assessmeent is exactly what it 
says it is, an assessment of needs — all needs. The com- 
prehensiveness of the assessment is the springboard to 
program planning. A list of needs might include the fol- 
lowing: 

School Records 

-survey of school population showing student 
population by grade level, number of families 
represented, and family economic level 
-jobs held by adult members of family 
-ethnic profile 
-language of parents 
-mobility rate 

Educational ProHle 

-previous school performance of students ac- 
cording to standardized and/or criterion refer- 
enced tests 
-teacher opinion 

Instructional Program 

-curriculum offerings and schedules 
-class size 

-degree to which present program offers an 
individualized, diagnostic approach 
-record keeping for continuous progress 
Health 

-type and amount of health services provided 
students 

-available school personnel 

-community/county/state resources 
Parent Education 

-existence or availability of parent education 

-parent need 

-available facilities 
Parent/Community Involvement 




-existing parent/community involvement 
-parent/community interest 
-community advisory committee 
-human resources 
-particular talents 

-community business/industry resources 
Staff Development 

-existing staff development program 

-inservice needs 

-availability of library materials 

-university or college offerings 
District Cupport 

-survey and analysis of district resources 

-availability and types of consultant, guidance, 

health, etc. services 

-district goals and objectives 

Data from the needs assessment provides the discrep- 
ancy information, which in turn leads to the writing of 
performance objectives. In the case of the Ontario- 
Montclair School District project, '^itle III guidelines 
were followed. Examples of the paper work are given to 
illustrate the thinking that occurred between the discrep- 
ancy and objective statements. 

Three steps will be discussed: (1) the rationale for the 
needs assessment which results in discrepancy data sup- 
ported by documentation; (2) the solution statement 
which results from the discrepancy between the problem 
and the desired condition; and (3) the objective statement 
together with evaluation speciHcations including major 
activities for each objective and the evaluation speciHca- 
tions for each activity. 

The three examples cited are representative of objec- 
tives in the instructional component for primary, middle, 
and upper elementary grades. This component has a total 
of eleven objectives. These eleven objectives, however, 
do not comprise the total number of objectives written. 
They are the objectives written for the instructional com- 
ponent only. The Ontario-Montclair School District iden- 
tified seven components in addition to that of instruction 
in order to round out the proposed project. They include: 
(1) curriculum development, (2) learning materials de- 
velopment, (3) staff development, (4) counseling and 
guidance skills development, (5) community involve- 
ment, (6) measurement instrument(s) development, and 
(7); media center development. 

These additional components also have identified ob- 
jectives together with evaluation specifications. Major 
activities together with evaluation specifications are in- 
cluded for each objective. A brief run-down of the com- 
ponents will establish the rationale for the Ontario- 
Montclair career education program. 

Instructional 

The instructional component is intended to identify 
the instructional curriculum that the needs assessment 
has uncovered. In particular, it pinpoints the "whats," 
the concepts to be taught, and spells out the "hows," the 
spots at which career education concepts will be inserted 
into the K-8 curriculum. This component established the 
direction the curriculum will take. 

At the early elementary level this curriculum will em- 
phasize self awareness as well as career or occupational 
awareness. The focus upon self allows each student to 
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explore ,md discover his own abilities, characteristics, 
needs. vvanl», and vahies. A little later the student will 
also explore the abilities, characteristics, needs, wants, 
and values of others in their own as well as other cultures 
to see similarities and differences in changing sets of 
circumstances. 

Placing the awareness of self in a realistic work-a-day 
world, vvhkh includes contrasts, will acquaint students 
with the values of work-oriented society while exposing 
students to a variety of jobs and the reason for the exis- 
tence of jobs. The imposition of a set of work values is not 
an objective of the curriculum, but the development of 
individual work values is. The acquisition of a value 
system is dependent upon thestudent's familiarity with a 
variety of work values and understanding the consequ- 
ences of such values upon himself and others. 

Hoyt^et. al., summarizes the purpose of career educa- 
tion in the elementary school to be that of seeking a more 
balanced view of work and its relationships to life: 

At the elementary school level, the prime purpose ot (.arccr edu- 
cation IS to help students become aware of the occupational 
world, helping them to become familiar with the values of a 
work-oricntcd society and to incorporate such values into their 
personal values structure. Vocational skill training, at this level, 
exists primarily for motivaticnal purposes . . . 

Ulovt. K'enntih H.. fl al.. Career Edactit'um (Sail Lake C-ly. Utah: Olympus 
Publishing Company. 1972). 84. 

Hoyl^ further stales that career education at the junior 
high level emphasizes occupational exploration, but that 
such exploration 

has as its prime purpose, the teaching of students the baste 
vocational skills which have applicability to broad families of 
occupation and helping students decide, from among such broad 
families, those that they may want to study further during the 
senior high school year. 

In 1968, the United Stales Office of Education iden- 
tified fifteen occupational clusters for consideration of 
junior high school students. The USOE cluster model 
recommends that a student select an occupational cluster 
for indepth study in order to acquire an entry-level voca- 
tional skill prior to reaching the 10th grade. This recom- 
mendation supports HoytV argument that, at whatever 
level a student chooses to leave the formal education 
system, he should be equipped with a saleable skill. 
Competency in basic reading and math skills has a high 
priority in this context. 

'lbnL 85. 
Mhiif.. 86. 

Curriculum Development 

The curriculum development component is the right 
arm of the instructional component. Activities with in the 
component must identify a scope and sequence for the 
teaching of career education concepts from kindergarten 
through grade eight. In addition, those activities must 
identify career education concepts wherever appropriate 
for every curriculum area. 

The first task of the curriculum development commit- 
tee will be to review career education literature, guides, 
state guidelines, and other related written materials as 
well as films, film strips, cassette programs, and other 
audio visual materidls. In addition, the committee will 
familiarize itself with various state and national career 
education models. Implementing Career Education**, and 
the Drier Scope and Sequence Moael^ in order to develop 




the district's career education model. 

'{Vt(ir>. Piuil N . (.Ihnriihiii. lairecr bhtuitioii Lisk I <>r4 a. fiiiph'iiiciitiiig Ciiiirr 
KduutUoit (fxcerpts from .Hlnnmstrdtors ActivH> I\uK.ik*0. (-••liforJUd St.iti* 
pd.tninit of Kdiicntio!!. August. 1U72. 

^DrM.T. )r . Htirrv N.. K-li Oui»/<* for tutc^ratm^ CorccT i)f\ ciojMiiciit into ljuuil 
<.tirrit uiiiii) iWorthi' n.Ohio.Ch.irlcs A |oni;:> I^jhli.shing Coiii|Mn> . 1972). 1 3 

Because the long range goal of the program is to pro- 
vide every student with basic reading and mathematics 
skills by the time he leaves eight grade, the curriculum 
must provide for relevant content and successful experi- 
ences in order that all students will acquire the basic 
skills. This means a redirection in the teaching of reading 
and computational skills so that the student can recog- 
nize relationships between the acquisition of basic skills 
in reading and mathematics and their application to the 
world of work. 

Failure to gain such skill is subtle and individual. The 
proposed program will infuse into the curriculum here- 
and-now concepts, ideas, and problems that will lend 
relevance to content. These concepts will be re-cycled 
through the graci js in numerous offerings to increase the 
opportunities students have for acquiring information 
and skill mastery. 




Learning Materials Development 



The learning materials component is closely allied to 
the instructional curriculum development components. 
Indeed, one committee may develop these three compo- 
nents in the organizational stage and later be divided into 
sub-committees. At this point the instructional compo- 
nent has set the direction so the curriculum development 
committee can develop the model and the learning mater- 
ials committee can develop specific units of work to be 
introduced into the continuum at approj.riate levels. 
These units of work will be pilot tested in the classroom 
before final preparation and publication for district use. 

An example of a unit of work that might be developed 
could start with the question, **What kind of jobs are there 
and what kinds of jobs might I be interested in?" The 
study could begin in the early grades with listing or 
cutting out pictures of jobs mothers and fathers have, 
exploring a variety of places of work, and role-playing 
appropriate problem centered experiences. 

A part of the study should include a consideration of 
the abilities and talents of workers, job responsibilities, 
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necessary education and training, length of working 
hours, wages, and opportunities for advancement. 
Further exploration might include job alikes orunlikes in 
ether countries and how climate, geographic location, or 
culture affects jobs in other parts of the world. 

Differences in salaries and wages and what the 
paycheck can buy takes students into a study of consumer 
arithmetic and economics. Understanding of work hours 
is r'^lated to a study of the use of leisure time. Knowledge 
of the skills and education needed for particular jobs 
emphasizes mastery of both skills and academic subjects. 
Such considerations give prime importance to the realis- 
tic applications of content. 

There are no grade levels to teaching this kind of a 
curriculum. The concepts are all included in Drier's De- 
velopment Scope and Sequence Model. In this context a 
concept introduced at the kindergarten level receives in- 
creasingly sophisticated treatment as the student ma- 
tures. 

Implicit in the instructional component is teacher un- 
derstanding that curriculum offerings, especially in read- 
ing, mathematics, and social studies, must be realistic 
and that applications must be that of the here and now. 
Instruction must also "open windows" so the student 
becomes aware of his self, worth, and dignity in relation- 
ship to a wide range of options. Furthermore, instruction 
must lend itself to individual development of a value 
system that includes task commitment and appreciation 
for the working world. 

Additional responsibilities of the component are pilot 
testing units of work in the classroom before final prep-' 
aration for publication and recommending commercial 
materials for purchase and classroom use. A committee 
will develop criteria for final selection of materials in 
order to establish district standards. 

Staff Development 

The Cooperative Career Education Project* says there is 
"a symbiotic relationship" between the development of 
curriculum materials and staff development. It is for this 
reason that the proposed project will use teachers on the 
writing teams to develop both curriculum and learning 
materials. The same teachers will conduct inservice in 
the three target schools using the curriculum and learn- 
ing materials they have developed. 

However, there are fundamental understandings this 
component must accomplish. Among the first to be con- 
sidered is a working definition of career and of vocational 
education, including similarities and differences that 
contribute to existing relationships. 

A definition of career education involves a philosophy 
that incorporates the appreciation of a work-oriented soc- 
iety into a personal value system — a personal value sys- 
tem that promotes the development of every person to his 
highest productive potential. Central to the definition are 
several additional understandings which Hoyt' sum- 
marizes as follows: 

*D3partment of Education. San Dwgo County, The Cooperative Career Kduca- 
tton Profect. 1973. 

Career Education 

•is preparation for all meaningful and productive 

activity, at work or at leisure. 

-provides educational experiences, curriculum, in- 



struction, and counseling for preparation for 
economic independence, personal fulfillniert and 
appreciation for the dignity of work, 
-neither denies intellectual achievement nor denig- 
rates manual skills. 

-recognizes that success in the working world in- 
volves good mental and physical health, and human 
relations skills. 

-develops a commitment to honest work and a will- 
ingness to accept the discipline of the ''work place." 
•requires all the basic skills of communication, read- 
ing, computation and basic familiarity with con- 
cepts of science and technology, 
-includes life-long education and re-education. 

'Hoyt.t't o/.. Carver Education, i-4. 

Keller® points out the primary need for staff develop- 
ment in the following statement: 

The acceptance of career education as a viable goal having top 
priority is fundamentally dependent upon change in people's 
attitudes, understanding, and curriculum development skills. 
Career education requires a reordering of priorities, changes in 
the educational programs, new role relationships, community 
in^ ilvement. If the educational enterprise is to change, so must 
personnel in that system. And this change cannot be accom- 
plished without a comprehensive and coordinated in-service 
training program for everyone, from the board to the school 
volunteers. 

On the other hand, a definition of vocational education 
is inclusive of all curriculum that pertains to an area of 
occupational choice and the related skills. 

•Keller. Louise I, Career Educatwn In-Sexvice Training Guide. General LearninR 
Corporation (Palo Alto. CA: 1972). 28. 

The three major motivations for engaging in vocational skill 
training are: (a) to explore the meaningfulness that various voca- 
tional skills hold for individuals; (b) to discover relative ap- 
titudes and abilities for various vocational skillsj and (c) to ac- 
quire specific vocational skills that will enable the individual to 
enter and work successfully in a particular occupational field.' 

This component will also identify a writing committee 
to prepare packages of inservice materials and activities 
for teacher use. The inservice packages will include sug- 
gested teaching strategies. In addition, the committee 
will identify key concepts to b( enlarged upon and en- 
riched through staff discussion or other means of in- 
volvement such as listening to resource people, visiting a 
model program, taking a field trip to an industrial or 
business site, researching a subject, etc. 

Inservice units prepared by the writing team will be 
pilot tested before final preparation and publication. 

Counseling and Guidance 

The counseling and guidance component is not the 
strong component il is in secondary career education 
programs. This is due to the fact ihat Title III guidelines 
did not encourage a large expenditure of money for coun- 
seling and guidance. In the case of an elementary prog- 
ram this was not viewed as a disadvantage inasmuch as 
district K-6 schools do not have counselors and, there- 
fore, the burden of counseling rests with the classroom 
teacher. For that reason, the staff development compo- 
nent must provide the necessary inservice for counseling 
and guidance. 

Career Development; A CoUfornia Model for Career 
Guidance Curriculum K-A dull builds a strong case for a 
counseling and guidance component with the career 
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education curriculum: 

SUiflf'nts uftoii find that iUerv is no ruKUiuriship Ijelweeii tliu 
courses tlicv art* taking 

iiigly voicing distontent This discontent is nianif«sted in drug 
abuse, .student uprisuigs. truancy and other forms of escape 
Contemporary society (ieniaiuib that our educational institutions 
respond to an increabing need for reUjvaiiLy in education. 
Cahforina Personnel and (^uidanu' Association. Conu-r DeM-loiniumV A 
( «/iforrii(i VIoiW for Cawt-r C.iiduih c Ciirntuiuni K MluH iFiillortoii. CA. I<J7 >|. 

The traditional view of woik is cliangiiig. The work otnic. whicli 
einphasi/ed pride tn workmanship and individual dcconiplish. 
inent and was so influential in earlier yearb. is now challenged 
by a highly developed technology 

One of the problems that face people today is the reduced oppor- 
tunity to find an idi'iititv in oiiupation I hey do not have an 
opportunity in many rases, to see the finished products that 
result from their work , . . Guidance personnel need to recognize 
that today, unlike in the past, a sense of worth and self esteoni 
may not be derived solely from work in our industrialized 
•Society , . . 

Other problems are reflected in rapidly changing technology, a 
highly mobile populationand externally imposed environmental 
conditions for which individuals must be prepared . . , 

W'v Uavi* not identified all of the problems that students will face, 
but we »iave illustrated (hat a new set of problems, unknown 
previously, will make the task of guidance personnel more com- 
plex and certainly more essential ... It is imperative that guid- 
ance personnel help youth from an early age to develop the 
capacity to make and execute decisions which have long lasting 
effects upon their lives. 

A sub-committee will be identified to review literature 
pertaining to career education counseling and guidance 
skills, and to develop an appropriate inservice program 
for teachers. These inservice materials will be pilot tested 
by teachers before publishing for district distribution. 




Community Involvement 

The community involvement component can be the 
component that spells the difference between success or 
failure of a districl*s career education program. It is also a 
component that requires a minimum expenditure of 
money but a maximum expenditure of effort and plan- 
ning. 

A community advisory sub-committee of the larger dis- 
trict advisory group will be identified in the Ontario- 
Monlclair School District. The sub-committee will bo 
composed of community people, not necessarily parents, 
who are interested in furthering career education. 



This committee will provide advice, support, and leader- 
ship for the school program. 

The committ^ will be used to recruit resource people 
within the community to make career piesentations to 
students or faculty upon the request of individual 
schools. The committee will also identify business and 
industrial sites available for visitation by students and 
school personnel. 

The career education advisory committee will serve as 
a barometer of community needs and resources. Com- 
munication between school and community will be en- 
hanced through regularly scheduled meetings that are 
task oriented. Such tasks might include reviewing units 
of work, visiting classrooms, interviewing students, pro- 
viding career information, sponsoring career days, pub- 
licizing school opportunities and programs, identifying 
trends, etc. 

Measurement Instruments Development 

This component will identify a sub-committee to act as 
a writing team to develop criterion referenced tests for 
career education units of work. The sub-committee will 
work closely with the curriculum development team to 
develop appropriate pre-, interim-, and post-tests for 
specific content. Much of this work will be original work 
because of the different emphasis and use of content. 

These materials will also be pilot tested in the class- 
room before being recommended for district use and must 
be appropriately developed for data processing so that 
print-outs of test results can be made available to 
teachers. 

This component also will be responsible for reviewing 
commercially prepared tests and recommending for 
purchase those which are appropriate for either resource 
material or classioom use. 

Media Center Development 

The last component identifies the development of a 
district career education media center. The media center 
is viewed as the showcase of the program and is planned 
'to be a model for spin-off to individual schools that are 
developing resource rooms. 

All materials developed by the various writing teams 
will be on display in the media center. Displaying such 
materials will: (1) give visibility to the developing career 
education program; (2) c»cknowledge accomplishment of 
teachers developing curriculum units and materials; and 
(3) motivate other staffs toward implementing a career 
education program. 

Operational Problf>ms 

There are additional details of planning and imple- 
menting a career education program that merit considera- 
tion. Although they should be discussed in depth, they 
will be treated only as a check list— a reminder of their 
importance. They include the following- 

-staffing patterns 
-learning materials 
-instructional methodology 
-sf:heduling 

-profile of pupil populati»;n 
-evaluation design 
-management time frame 
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-personnel roquirements 
-budgets 

Summary and Conclusions 

Steps in planning a career education program include 
treatment of the needs assessment, program objectives, 
activities for objectives, evaluation of objectives and ac- 
tivities, component identification, evaluation design, 
time frame, personnel requirements, and budgets. 

The Ontario-Montclair School District sees its pro- 
gram, if further funding is granted, as a three year pro- 
gram: Program orientation and development of cur- 
riculum, learning materials, inservice, and measurement 
instruments in 1974-75; staff training and program im- 
plementation through a pilot project in 1975-76; and im- 
plementation using field testing with experimental and 
control groups in 1976-77. 

Program aspirations include an innovative curriculum 
that does not necessarily rely upon a traditional textbook 
program. If curriculum is to become relevant for all stu- 
dents* something new has to happen. That something 
new may be as old as studying the community in which 
the student lives. 

In using the local community as the curriculum, the 
student of any age can view his place in the world, both 



for now and the future, in a realistic setting. He and his 
world become a part of the same system. The 
community's problems and challenges are his problems 
and challenges. The constraints for both are the same 
constraints of climate, rainfall, population, employment 
opportunities, resources, both human and natural, or 
whatever. Decisions to be made are decisions that have to 
bb made for common problems. The value system is one 
that must serve all. 

Therefore, the curriculum for career education is basi- 
cally the study of h technological society. The 
content should i • • ant academic and skill areas 
but it also shou'. . ^de the humanizing forces in man. 
Activities should include practical experiences but they 
should also include practice in decision making. Results 
should be measured not only in terms of competencies 
but also in terms of the student's individual value system 
and his ability to deal with political, social, and economic 
problems. 

All this adds up to providing a career education cur- 
riculum that equips every student for that day when he 
takes his place in the adult world— a world that consists 
of both work and leisure. The Ontario-Montclair model is 
premised on this statement. 



1.0 71% of eighth grade students at the 
target inlGrmedialn school plnced in 
the sficond quarter or below in read- 
ing, and 61% phiced in the second 
quarter or below in malhenialii:s. 
This figure represents an accumu- 
lated deficit — most of wliicli occurs 
at the seventh grade. (See 1.0 under 
Problem Conditions for Source and 
Documentation.) 



1.0 Instrument: Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills, administered May, 1973 
(N = 827). 

Reading and Mathematics Eighth 
Grade CTFiS Scores, Imperial. Inter- 
mediate School 

% % % % 

below Qt- Q:- ahove 

Q, Q2 Qi 

Reading 41 30 16 13 

Mathematics 33 28 23 16 



1.0 By the completion of the implemen- 
lalion phase at eighth grade, a trend 
will be established toward a more 
equal distribution of reading and 
mathematics scores in each of the 
quarters of the Comprehensive Test 
of Basic Skills hy all students averag- 
ing 85% attendance. It is expected 
that this will be accomplished by a 
reduction in size of llie two groups 
below Q2 by at least seven percent- 
age points in reading and by at least 
four percentage polTils in nialhonia- 
lics. It is expected that the improve- 
ment will be equal in each of the 
three years, beginning )une, 1977. 

The implenienlalion phase ends 
)une, 1977. 




1.0 The rale of learning, as reflected by 
California Test of Basic Skills scores 
in reading and mathematics at the 
end of eight grade, is low. A review of 
lest scores will show the deficit be- 
ginning lo accumulate at seventh 
grade. 

CTBS Scores at Grades 6,7,8 Show- 
ing Divergence from Norm 

Expressed in Months 

Reading Mathematics 

Grades Grades 



1.0 The acquisition of basic skills is es- 
sential to all jobs in the educated 
work force. Therefore, it ir necessary 
for all K-8 students lo acquire basic 
skills in reading and mathematics. 

In order lo increase options for chil- 
dren. Career Education should pro- 
vide a variety of offerings in content, 
learning materials, leaching 
strategies, here-and-now observation 
and experiences, and classroom or- 
ganization. Increasing options 
should afford interests for K-8 stu- 
dents that will become self molival- 
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1.0 The Measurement Instruments Com- 
ponent will identify and recommend 
diagnostic prescriptive measures for 
reviewing the present low rate of 
learning in reading and mathema- 
tics. 

At the same lime the Curriculum De- 
velopment Component will identify 
ba.sic concepts and skills on a con- 
tinuum of learning, K-8. 
The Materials Development Compo- 
nent will correlate the skills con- 
tinuum in reading and mathematics 
to Career Education units of work. 

!M^\CT VOt 3 MO I'' 



6 7 8 6 7 8 

Arroyo fS +9 

Del Norte -3 -4 

iiiiperial - 14 - 14 -13 -9 

The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that 16 months elapses 
between sixth grade (October) and 
seventh grade (May) testing. The de- 
ficit, therefore, could result from one 
or more factors: Transition to the in- 
termediate school, poor teaching 
and/or inadequate curriculum. 
The deficit is fundamental to the 
problem and needs indepth study. 



ing toward the acquisition of basic 
ski Ms. 



mini-units, and learning packages. 
Games and activities for here-and- 
now experiences will provide en- 
richment. Tlie focus will be upon 
real-life conditions and problems. 
Text book presentations will be used 
to guide scope and sequence for con- 
tent areas. 



1.0 By the completion of the implemen- 
tation phase, June 1977, at eighth 
grade, a trend will be established to- 
ward a more equal distribution of 
reading and mathematics scores in 
each of the quarters of the Com- 
prehensive Test of Basic Skills by all 
students averaging 85% attendance. 
It is expected that this will be accom- 
plished by a reduction in size of the 
two groups below Q2 by at least seven 
percentage points in reading and by 
at least four percentage points in 
mathematics. It is expected that the 
improvement will be equal in each of 
the three years, beginning June, 
1977. 



1.0 Design 

Pre/Post with Experimental/ Con- 
trols 

Target 
1864 students K-8 

Controls 
1722 students K-8 

Factor Measured 

Reading (experimental) 



" Grade: 3rd 6th 8th 

Date: 5/73 10/72 5/73 

Arroyo 3.8 6,7 

DelNorte 3.2 5.9 
Imperial 7.4 

Mathematics (experimental) 

Arroyo 3.7 7.1 

DelNorte 3.3 5.8 
Imperial 7.9 

Reading (control) 

Lehigh 3.5 5.9 
Monte 

Vista 3.7 6.3 



1.0 In order to improve reading and 
mathematics scores, activities will re- 
late to providing relevant content, 
materials, and activities. The em- 
phasis will be upon thinking skills. 
The focus, in particular, will be upon 
reading in the content areas and com- 
putational skills in arithmetic by: 

1.1 following content scope and sequ- 
ence for appropriate levels; 

1.2 using a continuum of reading and 
mathematics skills; 

1.3 using appropriate materials and ac- 
tivities for content scope and sequ- 
ence; 

1.4 pretesting at every grade level; 

1.5 applying counseling and guidance 
techniques; 

1.6 interim testing at all grade levels 
each February, beginning February, 
1977. 

1.7 post-testing at every grade level; 
June, 1977, June, 1978, and June, 1979. 



Serrano 7.7 

Mathematics (control) 
Lehigh 3.7 5.6 

Monte 

Vista 4.1 6.4 

Serrano 7.I 

Instrument 
CTBS - California Test Bureau 

Critical Dates 
Pre- -September 
Interim- -F'^ebruary 
Post- -May 

Nature of Data 

- means for both groups 

- medians for both groups 

- quartile distributions 

- T-tests if appropriate 



1.1 Design 

F^re/Post with Experimental/ Con- 
trols 

Target 
1880 students K-8 

Controls 
1722 students K.8 

Factor Measured 

Rc^ading 

Mathematics 

Language 
Instrument 

Selected criterion items from objec- 
tive based test collection. Instruc- 
tional Objectives Exchange, Forms 
A & B. 

Critical Dates 
Pre- -October 
Interim- -February 
Post- -May 



2.0 80% of the scope and sequence for an 
interdisciplinary approach to the 
teaching of Career Education. Grades 
K-8. will be developed by a team of 
administrators, teachers, parents, and 
students {where appropriate) by June, 
1975, The remaining 20% of the cur- 
riculum will be developed and added 
to the program's scope and sequence 
during the second and third years as 
needs develop. 



2.0 Instrument: Santa Barbara Career In- 
formation Survey, administered Oc- 
tober, 1973 to all K-2 (N = 325) children 
at the target elementary schools. 

Santa Barbara Career Information 

Survey - Grades K-2 

School Kindergarten 1st 2nd 

Number of Jobs Identified by Mode 



Arroyo 



Del Norte 



5-6 


10-11 


10-11 


N = 78 


N = 85 


N = 52 


8-9 


9-10 


15 


N = 58 


N=55 


N=50 



2.0 All students in grades K-2 are aware 
of jobs at which people work. The 
ronge in number of jobs orally iden- 
tified is from 1 to 17 in first grade. 4 to 
17 in second grade, and 4 to 35 in third 
grade. Jobs were identified by a survey 
individually administered. 




2.0 A sequential program for the teach- 
ing of Career Education should be de- 
veloped by a team of teachers, ad- 
ministration, parents, and students 
and incorporated into the present so- 
cial science, language arts (English), 
K-8, curriculum. 

The curriculum should build upon 
concepts already identified at grade 
k«2. These concepts should be en- 
riched by related concepts found in 
other subject matter areas. 



2.0 District offerings in Career Education 
are limited and fragmented at all grade 
levels. In general. Career Education, if 
taught, is incidental to the social sci- 
ence and/or language arts (English) 
curriculum and does not necessarily 
build upon concepts students already 
know and/or have an interest in. (See 
Need Assessment I, column 1 and 2 
under 2.0 for range of concepts iden- 
tified by individual student, K-2.) 



2.0 The Curriculum Development Com- 
ponent, in addition to identifying 
concepts and skills to be taught, will 
identify content for Career Education 
and place that content in a spiralled 
scope and sequence for grades K-8. 
Concepts will be spiralled through 
the grades so that they become more 
sophisticated with re-teaching. 

The proposed Curriculum will follow 
the goals and objective statements 
developed by the California State 
Department of Education. Career 
Education Task Force and will 
specifically include at grade.s K-2 
such content as: 

- knowledge of jobs. 

- relationship of home and school 
jobs to community functioning, 
-importance of self and others, 
-decision making, 
-knowledge of home and commun- 
itv rules. 
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-relationship of skills development 
to life roles. 

- awareness exchange of goods and 
services. 

Curriculum scope and sequence will 
be adapted to the Marin County Edu- 
cation Model and to the Drier Career 
Development Scope amd Sequence 
Model. The prescribed curriculum 
will be published after field testing 
for use by all involved in teaching 
Career education. 
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2.0 80% of the scope and sequence for an 
interdisciplinary approach to the 
teaching of Career Education grades 
K-8 will be developed by a team of 
administrators, teachers, parents and 
students (where appropriate) by 
June. 1975. The remaining 20% of the 
curriculum will be developed and 
added to the program scope and se- 
quence during the second and third 
years as needs develop. 



2.0 The scope and sequence will follow 
the Administrators Activity Package 
for Career Education Implementa- 
tion, California State Department of 
Education. The scope and sequence 
will identify concepts to be taught 
and show how those concepts are 
spiralled from grades K-8 in order to 
sophisticate and reinforce under- 
standing as they grow in complexity. 



2.1 



2.2 



2.0 Scope and sequence for teaching 
Career Education will be infused into 
an 'interdisciplinary approach in 
grades K-8 by: 

reviewing State Department of Edu- 
cation Task Force recommendations; 
incorporating Career Education con- 
cepts into all disciplines where ap- 
propriate; 

2.3 spiralling concepts from grades K-8 
to allow for reintroduction or rein- 
forcement of concepts according to 
individual need and to insure con- 
tinuous progress. 

Evaluation Specifications 
for Major Activities 

2.0 80% of activities 2.1 through 2.3 will 
be developed by June, 1975. 




5.0 77% of sixth grade students at two 
target elementary schools indicate a 
need for career and job information. 



5.0 Instrument: Priority Counseling Sur- 
vey, Form A, sixth grade (N=139), 
administered April 22, 1973 at the 
two target elementary schools. 

Priority Counseling Survey 
Form A 

Question 32: I could reach my future 
goals best if my school: 

Student response 
by percentage 

Arroyo Del Norte 
A. Had more courses or 
units about careers. 13 



5.0 90% of sixth grade students surveyed 
June, 1977 will indicate that the 
school curriculum provided career 
and job information useful in con- 
sidering job and career choices. 
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B. Helped me learn how 

make decisions. 6 

C. Offered me a chance 

to observe people 

at work. 15 

D. Offered different 

activities each year 
to help me choose 
classes I need and 
find out about 
careers. 18 

E. Supplied more 

materials about 

careers for me to 

look at. 2 



1 



18 



13 



14 



13 



G. 



Helped me to find 
out the kind of work 
1 might be inleiesled 
in and good at. 27 

No response. 1 



21 
6 




5.0 All additional item on the survey 
mentioned m 4.0 indicated that sixth 
grade students have a need to obtain 
job and career information. 



5.0 The Career Education curriculum 
should include, by sixth grade, in- 
formation on careers and jobs cur- 
rently available. 

Curriculum offering from grades K-5 
should provide sufficient back- 
ground for sixth graders to identify 
job clusters and required skills and 
abilities needed in the world of work. 



5.0 The Curriculum Development and 
Counseling and Guidance Compo- 
nent will identify relrv^ant job and 
career information for incorporation 
into the sixth grade curriculum. 

Writing teams will also incorporate 
additional experiences into the sixth 
grade curriculum for students to ob- 
serve and talk with adult workers. 

A speaker's bureau of resource peo- 
ple and a list of field and/or walking 
trips for on-the-job visitation will be 
identified. (See Need Assessment I, 
column 3, under 3.0. for proposed 
grades 3-6 curriculum.) 

Curriculum scope and sequence will 
be adapted to the Marin County Edu- 
cation Model and to the Drier Career 
Development Scope and Sequence 
Model. The prescribed curriculum 
will be published after field testing 
for use by all involved in teaching 
Career Education. 
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The Role of nssessment in Career Guidance 

H ReappraiEai 



by Dale J. Prediger 

The American College Testing Program 

The use of tests in guidance has been under fire for a 
number of years. Recently, however, bigger guns have 
become involved, and their aim has gotten sharper. For 
example, Leo Goldman, author of a 1971 landmark vol- 
ume on the use of tests in counseling, recently suggested 
that the marriage between tests and counseling has failed 
(Goldman, 1972). Various leaders in the field of career 
guidance, among them Norm Gysbers and Dave Pritch- 
ard, have pointed out the inadequacies of test *em, tell *em 
guidance and the trait and factor research on which it is 
presumably based. Guidance leaders, in general, have 
become impatient with the one-shot, two-step, problem- 
oriented approach to the use of tests in counseling and its 
underlying foundation of prediction/selection-oriented 
measurement concepts. 

ERIC 



As a counselor educator who taught a testing practicum 
for several years, I became painfully aware of the inade- 
quacies of current testing instruments, research, and 
practices. I heard the same criticisms you have heard 
— that test use is largely based on an outmoded square 
peg, square hole model of career guidance; that this 
model is static rather than developmental, that it is direc- 
tive and limiting rather than facilitative, and that test 
validity data does not justify the use of this model (even if 
it were desirable). I heard these criticisms and agreed 
with them. Test *em and tell *em is not defensible. But, 
what are the implications? Does this mean we should not 
test? Certainly, that is the message many counselors are 
receiving. 

As I pondered the problem, it appeared that, more and 

15 




iiujn;. li.'.sl.s aui M^'lting <i bum rap— they »iro being used ds 
s(..ipeg(j«ils exiAises for quoslioiuible guiiKiiK^e prac- 
laxh. RiMMll that Fniiik Parsons forniulalod the square peg 
model uf i.aretf guidtuux' se\ ertd >ears before abil ity tests 
diid inleiest inventories existeil. (huleed, the square peg 
model isdes(.rdjed in tln?writingsof Plato.) Although this 
model lias becAjnie almost synonymous with the guidaiiLC 
use of tusts, Louiiselors h«ive readily substituted personal 
judgments of i.ounselee characteristiLS into the square 
peg formula. 

Are tests really the (.fiuse of poor (,areer guidance prac- 
tices, or Ihive tlujy mert.'ls bt^en available? Did we get to 
odi (.111 rent st«ite be(.<iuse, for many years, no one gave 
more than lip service to career guidance? Did counselors, 
operating in a professional vacuum, become too eager to 
use ttJsts as «i w«i> to discharge tlieir ill-defined career 
guidance responsibilities? Were they overawed by the 
success of testing in tlie personnel selection context 
ubicb. inciihintly, is (juite ilifferent from the guidance 
context? In short, iliil counselors embrace the square peg 
model because it was tlie only thing available? 

I believe the answer to each of these questions is, essen- 
tmlK, "\es." If so, it is no wonder that counselors became 
disillusioned with testing as we began to better under- 
st«ind the career ilevelopment and decision-making pro- 
cess. AiKances in career ilevelopment theory and the new 
emphasis being placed on career guidance are causing a 
revolution in career guidaiu.e practices. Certainly, a re- 
volution is in order. But isn't blaming tests for the square 
peg model of career guidance akin to blaming skin color 
for racial discrimination? Should tests be banished 
tonjver to the Isle of Psychometrika? Or can the role of 
tests in career guidance be reformulated in terms of career 
development and decision-making concepts? 

I-'ortuiititely, for my peace of mind. I had the opportun- 
ity to do some thinking nbout these questions in the pro- 
re.ss of writing a chapter for the recent NVGA decennial 
volume on career guiilance. This presentation draws 
lieavilv from that paper.' My goal is to re-examine the role 
ot testing in eihu.ational and vocational guidance in light 
ot Cfireer dev (dopment dieory anil career decision-making 
theorv. Bv (,fireer guidai .e I mean, briefly, educational 
and Vocational guidance. But since a career encompasses 
a person's life, so does the career guidance to which I 
refer. Later I will take a look at the roleof career develop- 
ment measures in needs assessment and I will give a brief 
\v,\H)V\ on ACT's recent "Nationwide Study of Student 
Career Developu.ent" [i'rediger. Roth and Noetli, 1973). 
I lovv(;vei. mv concern now is with the traditional areas of 
guidance <issessnu;nt, i.e., abilities and interests. I hope to 
show (bat measures of these human attributes can play a 
\ital role in developmental career guidance. 

1 irst, however. *ve need to take a look at a common 
misconception or feeling about the use of tests in counsel- 
ing, a feeling th il pt rs^sts regardless of the use |)ro posed. 
We are told that .sometujvv tests, with their associated 
statistics, miss the vvboh, point of counseling— the vvari>v.' 
human relationship between the counselor and the cdiin- 
selee. Test scoK.r are cold and impersonal, andth'eir use 
will make counseling cold and impersoiiciJ.^ Yo test is to 
treat the couuselee as a number, to denv the importance of 
the counselee as a person, and to fiib) out any possibility 
of relating to him on a peisonal level. 

Maybe so — it can be that way. But it all depends on the 
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training, attitude, and humanity of the counselor. Test 
scores, by themselves, are no more cold and impersonal 
than a raised eyebrow, If properly derived, they com- 
municate information — nothing more, nothing less. This 
information can be used in a cold, impersonal way or it 
can be used in a personal, helpful way, It is the counselor, 
however, who determines how it will be used — just as he 
determines how information about Johnny's home back- 
ground, values, and goals will be used. Tests do not man- 
ipulate, pigeonhole, provide all the answers, or tell 
Johnny what to do. They do provide information 
— information a counselor can use in conjunction with 
other types of information in the career guidance process. 

Foundations for Career Guidance Testing 

Now, anyone who maintains that information is ir- 
relevant to the career guidance process can take a nap at 
th is point, because the rest of this presentation is based on 
the following postulate, namely: In/ormation on persona/ 
characteristics as they relate to various career choice 
options is o necessary but not su//icient condition /or 
optimizing career development (Clarke, Geiatt and 
Levine, 1965). That is, information is necessary for career 
development. But it is not sufficient by itsel f. The manner 
in which the information is used is crucial. 

A second postulate bears on the use of test information 
in career guidance. I would like to suggest that the role of 
tests in career guidance is threefold: first, to stimulate, 
broaden, and provide /ocus to career exploration; second, 
to stimulate exploration of self in relation to career; and 
thinU to provide "what if* in/ormation with respect to 
various career choice options. I firmly believe that iha 
guidance role of tests can best be accomplished in the 
context of an experientially based, developmental career 
guidance program. 

The Importance of Career Exploration 

Certainly, there is nothing particularly original in all 
this. The term "exploration,'* for example," . . .has fig- 
ured in the vocabularies of counselors and vocational 
psychologists since 1908 when Parson [sic] wrote the first 
book on occupational choice (Jordaan, 1963, p. 48].** 
However, the role of tests in facilitating career explora- 
tion and planning has received relatively little discussion 
in the guidance and testing literature. By and large, the 
use of tests in description, prediction, and problem solv- 
ing has been emphasized. For this reason, I am focusing 
attention mainly on exploratory applications of testing. 

Today we see a renewed interesj^n career exploration, 
both in career development theory and in guidance prac- 
tice. An exploratory period, stage, or substage is central to 
the career development theories of Ginzberg, Ginsburg, 
Axelrad and Herma (1951); Super (1969); and Tiedeman 
and O'Hara (1963). Exploratory activities are central to 
de\elopmental career guidance programs currently being 
hnpleniented. Pritchard (1962) directs attention to the 
relationship between career exploration and self- 
exploration. Tennyson (1970) calls for "directed occupa- 
tional experiences" as preparatory for decision making. 
Gysbers^and Moore (1971) make progressively focused, ^ 
"hands-on*' exploratory activities the central 'heme of a 
K-12 developmental career guidance program. Career ex- ' 
ploration has conio of age as a concept and as a guidance 
function. \ 
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The curnMit (?inphasis on (.aroor oxploralion is not sur- 
prising if one subscribes to Sapor's principle; that *1n 
( hoosing an occupation one is. in effect, choosing a 
moansofimpleiiHMiting a self-concept (1957, p. 196]." An 
occupation. Super is saying, gives a person the cnance to 
be tho kind of person he wants to be. Thus, the importance 
of knowing oneself and the characteristics of occupations 
is readily apparent. More is involved here than the infor- 
mation, however. One's values, goals, and needs (both 
conscious and unconscious) are as relevant as are the 
psychosocial reinforcers of occupations. Hence, rational 
vocational choice alone may not lead to personally 
satisfying decisions. Experience, that master teacher, 
plays a major role in career (.hoice as in everything else. 
Exploratory activities are designed to provide the experi- 
ence (direct or vicarious) that leads to the reality testing, 
clarification, and implementation of the vocational selt- 
concept. 

The desirability and value of career exploration is 
widely recognized. The question is, "What can we do to 
facilitate career exploration?" Perhaps the answer is, 
"Provide every student with ample opportunities for in- 
tensive, first-hand exploration of every occupation in the 
world of work." However, sampling of first-hand and 
vicarious experiences is more likely to be practical. But 
which experience? After all, the world of work is large 
and complex. And what about a student's personal 
characteristics — his interests, abilities, worKing condi- 
tion preferences, values, and goals? Are they irrelevant to 
the exploration, planning, and decision-making proces- 
ses? They're not? Then what are some ways of knowing 
and understanding one's personal characteristics and 
their career relevance? Through one's experiences? The 
reactions of others? Tests? But what do tests have to offer? 
Aren't they rather far removed from hands-on experi- 
ence? 

Before taking a more detailed look at the potential con- 
tributions of tests to career exploration, it is useful to 
review some of the major concepts in career decision- 
making for the illumination they may provide on the role 
of tests in guidance. 

Major Factors in Career Decision-Making 

Decision making is an integral part of career develop- 
ment. As Kc»*z pointed out, vocational development may 
be a continuous process, but " . . .the proc.ess is enacted 
through a sequence of choices (1966, p. 8)." Only re- 
cently, however, have the components of career 
decision-making become the subject of concerted in- 
quiry. (For xample, see Clarke, Gelatt and Levino, 1965; 
Geiatt and Clarke, 1967; Flerr, 1970; Katz, 1966; Thoresen 
and Mehrens, 1967.) Chief among these components are 
the outcomes associated with different choice options, 
the desirability or utility of these outcomes from the 
standpoint of the individual, and the probability of 
achieving the outcomes. Clarke, Gelatt and Levino (1965) 
point out that career decisions are made u nder a combina- 
tion of risk and uncertainty and that, one way or another, 
they involve probabilities — estimates of what will hap- 
pen if . . .In theory, the probabilities affecting a decision 
can be of two kinds: objective (e.g., based on statistical 
likelihoods) or subjective (e.g., based on personal fore- 
casts). In the realm of career choice, however, the prob- 
abilities are alway subjective because i( is the individual 
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who decides (CJelatt and Clarke. 1967; Thoresen and 
Melirens, 1967). Gelatt and Clarke cite evidence that 

. . . suhjocUvc* piohahilUy o.stnnalos play a crucial rolo m 
the dei.tsion pri)i.e.s.s. rinlheniiore. tho role a|)|)(Mrs to Ih; 
siiint.mntl> per\.i.si\t; to .sui;gi;.st that subjech\e |)rubahd- 
it\ esliinatos ina\ bean intergral part ol the (nhicatinnal- 
vocational decision proco.ss own when llw .s'IU(f<Mil huXs 
suliichnl ob/erhre injoniuilion upon which lo hum! Uw 
iisiiimles. Thus, if a student is going to make such o.sti- 
inates and use them regardle.ss, it would seem es.senti.il 
that through effeLtivfM.oun.soling tliee.stiauitosbeha.sedas 
Muich as pcssihle on fact rather than on wishhd thinking, 
myth, or 'Miear.say." |pp. 33«-339, italics added] 

Gelatt and Clarke also cite studies indicating that indi- 
viduals can incorporate objective data into their personal 
probability estimates with the result being an increase in 
realism. They suggest that "a primary function of an effec- 
tive guidance program would be the gathering and or- 
ganizing of a broad base of relevant factual data to be used 
by students in formulating realistic probability estimates 
Ip. 3401." 

Another concept useful in describing the decision- 
making process is that of disjointed incrementalism 
(Braybrooke and Lindblom, 1963). As interpreted by 
Gross (1967), this concept means that 

. decisions are always iiu-^deon the basis of very limited 
knowledge, and typically involve a relatively small 
ciiange from an existing sta'teof affairs, l-urther, the choice 
process is a jagged operation consisting of a .series of steps, 
reversible in many places, and marked often by an adjust- 
ment of ends to means , . . often persons do not/irst lookat 
t heends that they seek to attain, and then go al)Out looking 
for the means . . . [Instead, a person I looks /or ends tliat 
can he attained hy the means that he has Ip. 423 1. 

Finally, Ginzberg, Super and Tiedeman have each de- 
scribed a sequence of stages or tasks in the career decision 
process. While society more or less calls the time and sets 
the pace for these decision-making sequences, the pro- 
cess is not an orderly series of unrepeated and unrelated 
steps. 

Implications for Career Guidance 

What are the implications of these views of the career 
decision-making process? We have seen that decision- 
making is an integral part of career development and that 
information, whether in the form of facts or probabilities, 
is a necessary component of decisions. According to cur- 
rent formulations, career development involves an over- 
lapping sequence of tasks and choices — each, in turn, 
involving a sequence of preparatory stages occuring over 
time. Exploration, whether active or passive, is an ines- 
capable decision-making stage. Career exploration and 
self-exploration are part of the same process. Many career 
decisions, it appears, may be shaped and framed in small 
increments, and while society does provide one-way 
gates, the steps hjading to these gates are typically small 
and leisurely. At the same tirne, individuals often travel 
along career paths largely determined l)y available means 
rather than desired ends. Their ability to choose fron 
among the available paths may be seriously hindered by 
the lackof information enabling them to forecast what lies 
around the bend. 

In summary, it would appear that at least six specific 
implications for career guidance can be drawn from this 
view of career decision-rnaking. 

1. Becau.se of both the relative invisibility of occupa- 
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tions in our complex society and the natural tendency for 
means to determine ends in career planning, a major 
function of guidance is to widen the field of exploration 
during early stages of the career decision-making process. 

2. Career exploration is crucial to career decision- 
making because it can: provide the student with informa- 
tion about possible choice options, including probable 
outcomes of these choices; facilitate the experiencing of 
career options; and focus attention on self in relation to 
these options. 

3. The sequential, incremental and time-extensive na- 
ture of decision-making suggests that there is ample op- 
portunity in developmental guidance programs for the 
provision and clarification of the information needed in 
career decision-making. 

4. Because of the sequential, incremental and time- 
extensive nature of decision-making, information availa- 
ble during the early stages of this process is subject to 
repeated reality testing and can undergo a self-corrective 
process by means of successive approximation. 

5. Since an individual may be simultaneously involved 
in several decision-making problems and stages, his 
needs for information at a given point in time will vary 
both in type and content. 

6. The need for information of the **What if" variety in 
career decision-making is incontestable. Information on 
the probable outcomes of different courses of action con- 
stitutes a necessary but not sufficient condition for mak- 
ing decisions wisely. 




1 iie Role of Testing in Career Guidance 

What, then, do tests have to offer career guidance? The 
major contribution is information — information that 
facilitates selffcareer exploration and focuses on the 
"what ifs** of career decision-making. 

Information for Career Exploration 
and Decision*Making 

Information for career exploration does not foreclose 
the decision-making process by telling Johnny the occu- 
pation he ought to enter or the choice he ought to make. 
Rather, this information suggests careers and things 
about Johnny's self that he might want to explore. The 
information is not crucial by itself, but rather, in terms of 
the exploration it stimulates. Exploration, of course, takes 
time. Hence, testing for the purpose of stimulating explo- 
ration must be introduced early in the decision-making 
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process, and the individual must be provided with en- 
couragement and opportunities for exploration. 

This is not to suggest that tests should or can be the sole 
means of stimulating career exploration. Instead, I am 
proposing that tests can best be used in the context of a 
developmental guidance program, a program that seeks 
to stimulate and facilitate student exploration through a 
wide range of articulated activities. 

The second major contribution of tests to career gui- 
dance is that they provide information that bears on the 
"what ifs*' of decision-making. Decision theory tells us 
that an essential component of every decision is consid- 
eration of the outcomes of various decisions. For certain 
categories of outcomes, chiefly performance in educa- 
tional and job training programs, tests can provide some 
of the necessary "what if types of information. Again, 
however, prior participation by the student in a develop- 
mental career guidance program is crucial. While coun- 
selors may subscribe to the belief that test scores should 
be seen in the context of all other available information, 
this may be psychologically impossible for a counselee 
who is provided with a test profile today and feels com- 
pelled (internally or externally) to make a choice tomor- 
row. Under these circumstances, test results will often 
loom large in the decision-making process, and a 
square-peg interpretation (on the part of the counselee, at 
least) may be unavoidable. However, in the context of a 
developmental career guidance program, the "what if" 
information tests provide becomes a part of a much larger 
whole. It is placed in proper perspective. 

Focused Exploration 

So far, Tve directed attention to the broadening of ex- 
ploratory uses of tests. However, there comes a stage in 
the decision-making process when it is necessary to nar- 
row the range of choice options. Ginzberg. Super, and 
Tiedeman each speak of crystallizing preferences and 
specifying or implementing choices. Youth cannot go on 
forever keeping all possible gates open, for to do so wo*4 *d 
greatly impair their ability to pass through any but the 
largest of gateways. The career development tasks society 
sets for youth, sooner or later, force a commitment; a 
narrowing process eventually has to occur — usually dur- 
ing the late teens. A major task of guidance is to insure 
that this narrowing does not occur by default — to help 
youth survey the career world before choosing to take up 
residence in this or that region. 

During the elementary school years, to continue the 
analogy, the survey is like a plane trip around the world. 
The major continents of employment become apparent, 
and the counselor helps the student identify different 
climates and features of the workscape. Career awareness 
is the primary goal. Once the student is past the age of 
puberty, however, the increased consciousness of self, the 
impending status of adulthood, and the move toward 
independence and self-direction combine to make more 
intensive, personalized experience in the world of work 
desirable. The student now needs to spend some time in 
different work locales to find out if they are merely nice 
places or if he would really like to live there. 
Career exploration, at this stage, takes on a new dimen- 
sion. Whereas during the prepuberty years it could be 
broad and general, a "once-over-lightly** partly based on 
transitory fantasies and interests, career exploration dur- 
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ing the postpuberty years requires focus and intensity. 
Exploration of the whole world of work must give way to 
exploration of the possibles and the probables. 

The major task of career gui'Jance dt this stage appears 
to be broadening the scope of the possibles and probables 
while helping youth find their way among them. Perhaps 
the most appropriate term to describe this task is**/ocused 
exploration. " One of the major guidance roles of testing is 
to help provide focus to career exploration — not a focus 
that singles out the "right" occupation for Johnny or 
Sally, but a focus that points to the regions of the work 
world they may want to visit. We at The American College 
Testing Program (ACT) have tried to implement this exp- 
loratory role of tests by actually developing a *'map** of 
the world of work. The map, which uses basic interest and 
work task dimensions (i.e., Data/Ideas and People/Things) 
for its poles, appears in a booklet called, Exploring: Vou 
and Your Career (ACT, 1973). In it, various exercises 
focus the student's attention on different ''regions" of the 
map and the job families located in those regions. While 
our ''World of Work Map for Job Families'* is currently 
only a first effort, somewhat like the maps developed by 
the early explorers, we do feel that it helps provide per- 
spective and focus to career exploration. 

Implications for Testing Procedures 

As I've noted, there is nothing new in the current em- 
phasis on career exploration. Neither is it new to suggest 
that tests might be used to facilitate exploration. Interest 
inventories have been used for this purpose for a number 
of years. In the past, however, testing texts have concen- 
trated attention on the use of tests in description and 
prediction and in resolving choice conflicts. The nature 
of assessment and reporting procedures appropriate to 
these purposes differs considerably from what is needed 
to facilitate career exploration. 

Bandwidth of Testing Instruments 

Some years ago, Cronbach and Gleser (1957) disting- 
uished between what they called wideband and narrow- 
band approaches to measurement. Narrowband instru- 
ments focus intensive assessment on a specific, limited 
area of concern with the objective being highly accurate 
measures of those personal characteristics most relevant 
to that concern. Usually, only a few measures are in- 
volved (e.g., a college placement test covering English, 
mathematics and natural science). Wideband instru- 
ments, on the other hand, assess a wide variety of per- 
sonal characteristics — characteristics that are relevant to 
a number of concerns. Ideally, many different measures 
will be involved in one articulated testing program — for 
example: interests, abilities, competencies, job values, 
working condition preferences and education aspira- 
tions. 

Cronbach and Gleser*s delineation of the bandwidth 
dimension in measurement has implications for the types 
of measures that are used in career guidance. Wideband 
measurement seems especially appropriate to facilitating 
self and career exploration. Because of the wide variety of 
personal characteristics that can be covered, the student 
is presented with several perspectives from which he can 
view his "self" in relation to careers. New ways of ab- 
stracting experience and focusing it on career plans are 
added to the information he already has. Ideally, two 
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basic types of information are added: information on per- 
sonal characteristics (i.e., information presented in self 
terms); and information relating personal characteristics 
to career options (i.e., information about self presented in 
career terms). Among the major limitations of many tests 
currently used in guidance are their failure to integrate 
different kinds of information (e.g., interests and abilities 
are covered in separate, unarticulated tests) and their 
failure to provide information both in self and career 
terms. 

Use of tests in the context of a developmental career 
guidance program makes wideband measures desirable 
from another standpoint. Since developmental guidance 
is for everyone, and since there are wide differences in the 
information needs of different individuals or of an indi- 
vidual simultaneously engaged in several decision- 
making cycles, only wideband measures can provide the 
variety of information that is needed. 

Models for Data^Information Conversion 

Another implication that follows from the previous 
discussion is the need to change our expectations of what 
tests should give us. Test data, after all, must undergo a 
series of transformations if it is to have an impact on 
career development. First, the data {scores, percentile 
ranks, stanines, etc.) must be transformed into 
in/ormation relevant to counseling and guidance. Next, 
this in/ormation must be transformed into experience; 
and finally, the experience must be transformed into 
career plans and decisions. Test publishers have the 
primary responsibility for data-information transforma- 
tion, although this responsibility is shared with coun- 
selors. Counselors and test publishers together are re- 
sponsible for helping students transform information into 
experience, although this responsibility is shared with 
the students themselves. Finally, students alone have the 
responsibility of transforming experience into career de- 
cisions, although counselors, parents, and other in- 
terested individuals can provide help. 

The first of these transformations is the conversion of 
test data into guidance information. In career guidance 
this means information useful in the exploration and 
specification stages of decision-making. As Goldman 
(1971) pointed out, data-information conversion involves 
"bridging the gap" between the test score and its implica- 
tions for the counselee. Test scores, by themselves, have 
no meaning. It is only after determination of their rela- 
tionship to real-world events that they become more than 
digits on a page derived from marks on a page. This 
relationship, of course, is relevant to a central characteris- 
tic of all tests— validity. But validity data, alone, seldom 
provides the counselors with much help in transforming 
test scores into counseling information. A correlation 
coefficient of .53 between a test and grades in nursing 
says very little to the counselor about Mary*s prospects in 
that field. What the counsolor really needs for purposes of 
career guidance is a way to bridge the gap between the test 
score and its meaning, not its meaning in general, but 
rather, its meaning for Mary. 

Too often, test publishers have settled for providing a 
score profile, some general validity data, and a few sug- 
gestions, and expect the counselor to muddle through. 
We called it "clinical interpretation," certainly an indis- 
pensable part of any use of tests in guidance; but perhaps 
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it was Icirutily €i **{A)\) out." (.ovcjriiig lor our iiinbilily to 
provide} (^ounsolors vvilli tluj inloriiiiilion llujy iieedod. 

Wlhil, iIkjii. ciro souk; pmccuhiros lor bridging the gaj) 
bcjtwtKMi tin; tcist st.orc; and its iiii|)lif:dlions? Two major 
kinds of niodols havebcjon implicit in this discussion thus 
tcu— d inodol suggesting (.hoico o|)tions for exploration 
«nid<i model indi(.ating probable level of success should a 
pcU'ticular option bo {jursued. 




The most familiar model is undoubtedly the one used to 
provide predictions of performance or success, i.e., the 
correlation and regression model. Less well-known, al- 
though by no means new, is the discriminant-centour 
model ( riedeman. Ruloii, and Bryan, 1951). The function 
of this latter model is to provide an indication of a 
student's similarity to the characteristics of persons al- 
ready pursuing various choice options. Degree of similar- 
ity can be expressed statistically via centour scores, 
which are two-digit numbers with some of the same prop- 
erties as percentile ranks. However, there are several non- 
statistical versions of the discriminant-centour model just 
as there are nonstatistical versions of the regression 
model. 

The goal of the discriminant-centour model, as used in 
career guidance, is iwt to find a perfect match that leads to 
choice, to predict membership in some group, or to esti- 
mate degree of success in some endeavor, but to say, 
"I^ook. here are some occupations (vocational education 
programs, college majors, etc.) that attract people who are 
similar to you in .several ways. You may want to check 
into them.*' 

An additional application of the discriminant-centour 
model, one that is facilitated by means of two- 
dimensional "exploration maps" (Prediger, 1971), is to 
help the student project certain aspects of his "self into a 
choice and to *'try on" various options for size. This form 
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of vicarious exploration is no substitute for real-world 
exploration, of course, but it does provide a unique oppor- 
tunity lor the student to survey his location in the world of 
work with respect to interests, abilities, and other meas- 
ured characteristics. 

Those interested in guidance applications of these 
models might consult the paper on which this presenta- 
tion is based (Prediger, 1974).^ Suffice it to say here that 
these two models for data-information transformation 
complement each other-the discriminant model pro- 
vides information to stimulate exploration while the re- 
gression model provides success estimates to be used 
during the exploration process. 

Test publishers have powerful procedures at their dis- 
posal for transforming test data into counseling informa- 
tion. We should encourage them to use these procedures. 

Some Implications for Counselors 

I have already discussed the role of the counselor in 
transforming information from tests into the student ex- 
perience and career plans. I believe this is the counselor's 
most important role in testing. For unless information is 
experienced and integrated into the self-concept, it can 
have very little impact on career development. Experi- 
ence, as used here, refers to both external experience as 
obtained in career exploiction and internal experience as 
obtained in self-exploration. The former contributes to 
the latter because of the likelihood of experiencing new 
aspects of self during the active exploration of careers. 

We at ACT believe that test publishers can and must do 
much more than they have in the past to help counselors 
help students transform test results into experience. As 
I've already noted, score profiles, percentile ranks and 
correlation coefficients are no longer enough. To provide 
no more and expect counselors to do the rest of the job is, I 
believe, one of the main reasons the usefulness of tests in 
career guidance is being questioned today. We hope that 
our publication. Exploring: You and Your Career, points 
the way to a more fruitful marriage between tests and 
career guidance. 

The main vehicle for the counselor in meeting his (her) 
career guidance responsibilities, however, is a develop- 
mental career guidance program coupled with the 
periodic opportunity for counseling. The role of counsel- 
ing in the context of career guidance is to help the scudent 
assimilate the information and experience he has at- 
tained, to assess its meaning for him, and to plan his next 
steps in the decision-making process. 

Another major role of the counselor in testing, one with 
special relevance for the disadvantaged, is to help coun- 
selees find ways of transforming possibilities into prob- 
abilities. Traditional, prediction-oriented use of tests in 
guidance have emphasized the status quo — the prob- 
abilities given existing circumstances. On the other hand, 
exploratory uses of tests focus on possibilities — without 
ruling out alternatives because of current deficiencies in 
ability, education, or personal resources. The individual, 
with the help of exploratory experiences and in the con- 
text of his value system, determines his goals. When these 
goals center on the possible rather than on the probable, 
the counselor's challenge is to help make the possible a 
reality. This is a task that cannot be performed by assess- 
ment alone, although tests have been faulted for this 
reason. Tests can point out some of the possibilities and 
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probabilities and they can provide clues as to how to 
bring about change. But they cannot talk with the 
individuaPs parents; integrate health, socioeconomic and 
classroom performance data into an effective plan of ac- 
tion; help the student weigh the personal costs and direc- 
tions of change; develop a new school program; obtain 
financial aid; or arrange for remedial help. The im- 
plementation of change requires counseling and gui- 
dance of the highest order. 

A developmental career guiance program provides an 
effective context for facilitating change in the student 
— for intervening in the normal course of events. Strong 
guidance programs can also be effective in bringing about 
change in student environments. Both types of change, 
personal and environmental, can help transform the re- 
motely possible into the highly probable for a given indi- 
vidual. 

Summary 

In summary, I would like to restate five points which I 
believe provide evidence for the vital role of testing in 
career guidance. 

1 . The potential contribution of tests to career guidance 
is based on the supposition that information about human 
attributes is a necessary, although not a sufficient, condi- 
tion for optimizing career development. 

2. Theory, research and common sense tell us that we 
have passed the era in which square-peg, square-hole 
uses of tests can be viewed as the epitome of vocational 
guidance. However, blaming tests for the square-peg ap- 



proach to career guidance is somewhat like blaming skin 
color for racial discrimination. It is essential to difl jren- 
tiate between assessments of human attributes and 
square-peg uses of these assessments. 

3. Both career developnr.ent theory and career 
decision-making theory suggest that the role of tests in 
career guidance is threefold: first, to stimulate, broaden, 
and provide focus to career exploration; second, to stimu- 
late exploration of self in relation to career; and third, to 
provide **what if" information with respect to various 
career choice options. 

4. Test data must go through a chain of transformations 
if it is to be useful in career guidance. First, test data must 
be transformed into information relevant to counseling 
and guidance. Next, this information must be trans- 
formed into exploratory activities and self-evaluated ex- 
periences. And, finally, these experiences must be trans- 
formed into career plans and decisions. Responsibilities 
for these transformations (in order of presentation) rest 
primarily with test publishers, counselors, and coun- 
selees. 

5. Because of the important and active roles of the 
counselor and counselee in these transformations, tests 
can best be used in the context of a developmental career 
guidance program. 

For reference listing see the Bibliography 
section at the back of this issue. 

'"Thu Koici of Assessment in Career Guicldnce." in K.I., Hnrr (Hd.) Vatutmnut 
Cttulantc and Human Devcloiuiivnt Hoslon. nouKlitun-Miffliil. 1974, 
H)iJ ciL 



A Cat with Nine Lives Is Nothing Compared to This 



Career? Which career ?The average person in the 1980's 
will have seven different careers. Specialists predict that 
the "lifetime commitment** picture will dissolve; that the 
future of work must be considered in terms of years, not 
lives. Lloyd Prentice, professor at Boston University's 
School of Public Communications, says work is **any- 
thing you can get somebody else to pay you for.** But with 
computers taking over production and calculation, there 
is a trend toward service-related jobs and specialists. Un- 
deremployment and over-education loom on the horizon 
now, and promise to present even more problems for 
1980. Diplomas seem to be destined only for shelves. 
Furthermore, nine out of ten people who get out of college 
have no idea of what they want to do. 

US Department of Labor statistics estimate that in 1985, 
20 percent of jobs will require four years of college, but 
about 25 percent of the work force will have this level of 
education. With a possible crisis in mind, the US gov- 
ernment launched a massive "career education** effort in 
1971. But what does this really mean?To schoolchildren, 
it means hearing about employment at an incredibly early 



age. And *hese "career-oriented curricula** continue 
through college. Advisors warn students to be future- 
oriented, flexible, determined. On the other hand, coun- 
selors maintain that it*s not worth putting aside natural 
talents in order to fit into the work force. 

Will professions expand to absorb the work force? In 
teaching alone, a surplus of 750,000 trained people is 
expected by 1980. Perhaps reduced class sizes and chang- 
ing subject matter may relieve this situation, but socio- 
economists are not optimistic about it. Bureau of Labor 
statstics show that already, 28 percent of today's college 
graduates make less than the median income of those 
with only high school diplomas. 

The United States foreshadows the future for develop- 
ing nations, so our own resolution of employment prob- 
lems could be either a useful or negative exaiiiple for the 
rest of the world. Humphrey Tyler, Christian tivianca 
Monitor correspondent, speculates, "to control and dissi- 
pate the social and political tensions this new industrial 
revolution is likely to provoke will take political and 
managerial skills that make the mind boggle/* 
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occMmrioNflL choicej or qikl j 



by Esther E. Matthews 
Professor of Education 
University of Oregon 
and President, NVGA 



How do girls make occupational choices? What factors 
influence their choices? How can counselors help girls 
understand themselves vocationally? These are only a 
few of the kinds of questions we need to keep asking 
ourselves as we try to help young girls understand them- 
selves vocationally. Of course each girl ^s an individual in 
her own right, so some ideas or concepts may not apply to 
some girls. There is, however, some general practical 
applicability to many of the ideas to be discussed here. 

Girls particularly need your help right now because 
they are involved in trying to understand a major shift in 
social attitudes toward women and work in the United 
States. Yet the girls now in high school were influenced 
in early life to shape their identity toward early marriage 
and family responsibilities with only minimal attention 
to occupational selection. Now they are being influenced 
to carry out dual life goals simultaneously— marriage and 
family and satis/ying work, not just emergency employ- 
ment. 

ERIC 



Disscussion still centers, for some people, around what 
they think ought to be — every girl settled down early in 
life in a home with her children— leaving the business of 
facing the work world to the husband. That satisfying 
ideal, even in the past, was true only for some economic 
and social levels of the society. Since marriage and family 
life do not occupy women for the 75 years of their life 
expectancy, counselors, teachers and parents have a re- 
sponsibility to do more than a "something-to-fall-back- 
on** variety of vocational guidance. 

Long before high school counselors begin to help girls 
understand their vocational potentiality, many factors 
have been at work in the family, neighborhood and 
school. Each girl you talk with learned to see herself 
basically in one of two ways: 1) as a competent, curious, 
active, responsible human being, or 2) as a dependent, 
passive person to be guided by others (parents, husband, 
employer). These two basic colorations of life encouraged 
or ignored vital vocational predispositions in each little 
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girVs life. There are skills and aptitudes that need early 
encouragement or they simply do not develop to a high 
enough level to be vocationally visible, so they can hardly 
be useful as indicators for occupational field exploration. 
This means that no matter how many field trips or occu- 
pational units some girls are subjected to. their inner 
attention is absent. Their outer attention is highly satis- 
factory because many have learned well how to please 
people — especially those in authority. One easy way to 
check out the level of internal commitment to an occupa- 
tion requiring time and energy is to ask for occupational 
aspirations and then have students sort their choices ac- 
cording to wishes and expectations. You may be sur- 
prised at how many girls have occupational wishes they 
never expect will become actualities. The more challeng- 
ing the occupation, the greater the disparity between 
wishes and expectations. 

When you work with small groups of girls in an un- 
structured way you will hear them discuss, at length, how 
they expect to be deflected from their wishes by 
society — particularly if they are culturally different from 
the majority. They will share in a small, trusting group 
their fear of ridicule and exclusion by their peers — both 
girls and boys — if they express strong occupational 
commitment. Mild job interest is another matter — that is 
expected in certain classes of society. The most overpow- 
ering fear still expressed by many girls, directly or indi- 
rectly, is the fear that developing a strong occupational 
commitment will reduce the possibility of marriage. This 
still seems to be prevalent, even though the mothers of 
these girls are eagerly returning to school and work in 
large proportions. 

What are some of the dispositions that need under- 
standing, acceptance and psychological nourishment in 
early life so that they will become firmly established 
patterns of existence, resisting eradication in adoles- 
cence? The dispositions I consider important could be 
summarized as early patterns of perceptions of the mean- 
ing of the intellect and the relationship between the child 
and other persons, the material world of objects, the phys- 
ical world of nature and the realm of the spirit. A predo- 
minant emphasis or permission in any one of these areas 
influences the direction of a person's development. Ide- 
ally . a balance of all facets would be hoped for, but that is 
a rarity. 

The occupational selections of girls and women in the 
helping professions are understandable within this con- 
text. It seems that women had a great variety of prefer- 
ences for many kinds of occupations. In the past, these 
wishes were permitted legitimacy only in pioneer or 
war-time. Now the situation is changing due to the legal 
protection of the right of people to select and enter any 
occupation they are capable of. You may want to share 
with the girls and women that you work with some of the 
occupational breakthroughs made by women in the 
1970*s: 

Bureau of Apprenticeship Training reports new first for 
women as apprentice painters, apprentice carpenters, etc. 
(Source: Women Todays 2:24, November 27, 1972). 

Navy opens sea duty to women as ship's officers and crew 
from tending boilers to flying planes. (Source: Women 
Today, 2:18, September 14. 1972). 

First woman rabbi ordained in the United States^ (Source: 
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Women Today, 2:12. June 26, 1972). 

First woman in.stalled as commander Gf a major Air Force 
unit. (Source: Women Today. 2:19, September 18. 1972). 

First female FBI agents appointed. (Source; Women 
Today. 2:16. August 7. 1972). 

Women construction workers to receive equal job oppor- 
tunities from federal contractors. (Source: Women Today, 
2:17. August 21. 1972). 

Right now. if you find yourself inwardly groaning over 
the sad state of the world that could permit lady rabbis, 
women pilots, and female apprentice carpenters, stop 
yourself short and muse over your ingrained biases and 
how they could affect your vocational counseling. If. on 
the other hand, you accept any person's right to select an 
occupation, you will feel a sense of relief at the establish- 
ment of occupational justice for all. Legal justice is only 
the first step. Society's wholehearted support and ap- 
proval still lie in the future. It is of great importance that 
you, as a counselor, convey to your students that the right 
to select an occupation is not a mandate to do so. The 
energy and power to succesfully build a dual family and 
career existence is not too evident in men or women. As 
the role of the father becomes far more involving we will 
see a new balance of career/family energies for both par- 
ents. 

In the final portion of this paper I would like to share a 
few ideas and suggestions for counselors who are in- 
terested in becoming increasingly sensitive to the voca- 
tional counseling needs of girls. 

First, study and share with others the basic background 
readings suggested at the end of this paper. 

Second, encourage the faculty or employment staff to 
discuss Elizabeth Janeway's book, Man's World, 
Woman's Place: A Study in Social Mythology. 

Third, make and keep the good resolution of really 
studying the journal of our association. The Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly. 

Fourth, encourage your librarian to buy multiple sub- 
scription* io the US Department of Labor journal. 
Manpower. (I wish they would retitle it Humanpowerfj 
Place issues of special interest in appropriate depart- 
ments in your school. For example, the March, 1973 issue 
of iManpower, on paramedical jobs, should go to the 
nurse's office, science classes and to the advisor for the 
health careers club. Students interested in health service 
occupations might be excited and motivated over learn- 
ing that every year between now and 1980 we have open- 
ings for 20,000 medical assistants. 13,500 medical 
laboratory workers. 22,000 physicians and 69.000 regi.s- 
tered nurses. 

Fifth, have your counseling staff read and discuss the 
February, 1972 issue of Manpower. The theme of that 
issue is** A Critical Look at Career Guidance.*' Better still, 
meet for a discussion with administrators, career cluster 
teachers and students. 

Sixth, set up a student vocational exploration advisory 
council. Have this group recruit vocational speakers stu- 
dents want to hear. Encourage them to set up sequential 
vocational rolt model panels for students to interview 
and interact with. Sixteen year old students find it hard to 
conceive of themselves as successful 50 year olds. A 
panel for students to interview might consist of a junior 



student who works in a gas station and dreams of owning 
a business, a young adult in the first few years of owner- 
ship» and a mature adult who runs a flourishing business. 

Seventh, expand your knowledge and insight regard- 
ing the effect of class and culture upon occupational 
choices cf girls. Kuvlesky and Lever (1967) found that 
rural and urban Negro girls had similar occupational 
goals but that both groups expected to be deflected from 
these goals by society. What can you do about this injus- 
tice? Many black girls from early life on have powerful 
occupational motivation because they realize that occu- 
pational mobility is still a passport in this society. 

Eighth, read Astin*s (1968) research that shows that the 
size of the high school relates significantly to the type of 
occupational selection made. Girls from large high 
schools are more likely to select professions than girls 
from s^nall high schools. Astin also found that twelfth 
grai^e girls recaUing college counseling or "job" counsel- 
ing In grade nine chose accordingly. 

Ninth, encourage girls to organize small, develop- 
mental type groups for exploration of their life experi- 
ences and goals. Participate as a member of these groups 
and watch the leadership rotate; communication and in- 
terpersonal skills develop and flourish; and life-style un- 
derstandings grow into actions. 

And finally, influence yourself and others toward the 
acceptance of life-long learning and the power of the 
individual to reduce the cost of random choices, to plan 
ahead and to utilize each opportunity t'lat life may offer. 




Suggested Backgrouad Reading for 
Counselors of Girls and Women 

I. Basic General Reference 

Janeway, E. Man's World, Woman's Place: A Study in 
Social Mythology. New York: William Morrow and 
Co., Inc. 1971. 

II. Comprehensive Newsletter 

Women Today (Newsletter). Washington, D.C.: Today 
Publications and News Service, National Press Bldg. 
($15.00 per year). 
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III. Counselors and Counseling Girls and Women 

"Women and Counselors/* special issue, Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, October, 1972, 51:2. 

Matthews, E., et al. Counseling Girls and Women Over (he 
Life Span. NVGA monograph. Washington, D.C.: 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1972. 

IV. References Regarding Occupations 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, 10th Edition, 1972, 

Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
Careers /or Women, U.S. Women's Bureau. (Leaflets on 
new or unusual careers for women). 

Evers, Dora (Ed.) New Careers /or Women 1970-1980. 
Washington, D.C.: American Association of University 
Women, Educational Foundation, 1966. 

Lyons, Harriet, "Found Women,** Ms magazine, 1973, 
1:7, pp. 45-67. (Brief sketches of women in many occu- 
pations from sculptor to professor of surgery.) 

V. Bibliographies Regarding Girls and Women 
Astin, H., Suniewick, N., and Dweck, S. Women; A Bib- 
liography on Their Education and Careers. 
Washington, D.C.: Human Service Press, 1971. 

Business and Professional Women's Foundation, Career 
Counseling; New Perspectives for Women and Girls. 
Washington, D.C.: B and P.W.F. 2012 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., 20036 (Price: 50 cents). 

Westervelt, E. and Fixter, Deborah A. Women's Higher 
and Continuing Education: An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy with Selected References on Related Aspects of 
Women's Lives. New York: College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1971. (Price: $1.50) 




Are You an Information Generator? 

Do you have an unpublished speech, report, model, in- 
strument, dissertation, program description? ERIC was 
created to assure access to the educational knowledge 
base. Our basic function is to aid the process of 
knowledge -sharing and feedback. Perhaps you have de- 
*i»gned an innovative program. Perhaps your insight and 
<)xperience have led you to do some creative thinking. 
Perhaps you've carried out some research. Is it in written 
form? If not, have you considered organizing it and writ- 
ing it up to make it available for others to build on? ERIC is 
always looking for now documents. We continually re- 
view materials for Central ERIC's monthly collection in 
lUjsoiivch in Kducalion. If you would like to submit a 
paper, .send two (2) clean— suitable for Xerox 
reproduction— copies, accompanied by an abstract of ap- 
F)roximat«ly 130 words, to: RIK Selections, ERIC/CAPS, 
2108 School of Education Bldg., The University of 
Michigan. Ann Arbor. Michigan 48104. 
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British psychologist Paul Khne thinks 
that the use of personality (ests for voca- 
tional or occupational selection could in- 
trude upon personal liberty KIme attacks 
mainly the "objective" personality tests, 
which, he notes, are resistant to faking. 
Also, such tests are of unproven vahdity 
and are backed by little evidence that 
shows their effectiveness More important. 
Klinethinks. is the issue of deception With 
the older psychometric tests, even with the 
projective Rorschach, a job applicant 
could choose not to reveal himself Bui no 
such freedom exists with objective tests, 
says Kline, misused, they could become 
"another dangerous instrument of social 
manipulation . . 

. . . Consumption of "coffee, tea or milk" is 
a good predictor of ulcers, according to 
Ralph Paffenbarger of the University of 
California School o^ Public Health in 
Berkeley A study of 25,000 men who at- 
tended Harvard or the University of Penn- 
sylvania from 1916 to 1950 revealed that: 
students who drank two or more cups of 
coffee a day were 72% more likely to get 
an ulcer than abstainers; cola drinkers 
were 48% more susceptible; milk drinkers 
developed ulcers at a 42% lower rate, but 
drinking more milk didn't increase this 
percentage; smokers increased their 
chances of ulcers 33%. with the risk 
greatest among those who smoked the 
most, students with five or more siblings 
had an ulcer rate 38% higher than those 
from smaller families . 

A worldvyide shortage of secretaries 
now exists The demand for Girls Friday is 
larger than the supply As a result, poten- 
tial employers are offering free apart- 
ments, cars and other fringe benefits. This 
IS particularly true in London where the 
average secretary stays no longer than 25 
months on one job before moving on to the 
next Asamatterof fact, the secretary shor- 
tage IS so acute in London that one em- 
ployer distributed 2,000 leaflets to pros- 
pective employees offering a four-week 
vacation and a six-hour workday and re* 
ceived two replies Maybe unemployed 
teachers and counselors should take up 
shorthand and typing . 



. . . The Neighborhood Youth Corps* "In- 
School Program" is failing to keep low- 
income families m school. Several studies 
of groups of enrollees and controls over a 
three year period indicate that the prog- 
ram "has had no appreciable effect on 
enrollees' decisions to remain in or drop 
out of school." The primary benefit to 
youths In the program appeared to be the 
paid work experiences not otherwise av- 
ailable, although these jobs were routine 
and not likely to develop either skilis or 
diversified work experiences for those in- 
volved . 




. , . School board members in Franklin 
County, Florida voted to reduce iheir sal- 
ary from $300 per month to $3 per meet- 
ing A citizens* committee had recom- 
mended school budget cuts, but left it to 
the board to decide where lo make them 



React! 

If you have an alternative view, a 
comment, a criticism, or a compli- 
ment, let us hear from you. Your feed- 
back on our articles and ideas, your 
direct experience and insights, can 
lend an added impact to what we pre- 
sent. To react, write: Impact, P.O. Box 
635. Ann Arbor. Ml 48107. 
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SMELLS TEMPTIN^AW'^ 
APPV-TI2IN'-JEST 
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Comics Are Serious Stuff 

Science returns to the comic strip Close 
to 900 newspaper and magazine articles 
have been written between 1 970 and 1973 
on the sociological, psychological, edu- 
cational and structural aspects of this 
form. The nearly 900 new entries listed In 
the revised, updated 2nd edition of 
International Bibliography of Comics Lit- 
er^^*::e (Bibliographic der international 
Literatur uber Comics) include a A/ew York 
Times Magazine survey of underground 
cartoons in the late 1960 s and a German 
study on the connection between reading 
readiness and comics reading in junior 
high school students Published by Verlag 
Dokumentation (Munich), this unique bib- 
liography IS now being distributed by the 
R R Bowker Company, a Xerox education 
company. 

The 4.700 titles are listed under eight 
sections* the history of comics, structure, 
commercial aspects, readers' opinions, 
the question of th'iir culture-altering and 
crime-producing effect on youth, educa- 
tional usefulness, use in related forms of 
expression, and judicial and otherlimiting 
measures. Within each section articles 
appear according to the country of publi- 
cation and provide following details au- 
thor, titles of article, publication in which it 
appears, date of issue and page number 

Special features include 17 full-page 
reproductions of foreign-language ver- 
sions of such world-farnous comic strips 
as Li'l Abner, Batman and Peanuts, an au- 
thor index and a hst of illustrations. The 
table of contents and foreword are written 
both in 'h and German 

Cop< . of International Bibliography of 
Comics Literature, 2nd edition, are availa- 
ble for $18 50 plus shipping and handling 
from the R R Bowker Order Department, 
PO Box 1807. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48106 
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Career Guidance 

And 

Special Populations 



by Thelma Jones Vriend 
Vice President for Student Services 
Wayne County Community College 
Detroit, Michigan 



Society has always fashioned its educational institu- 
tions to suit its needs. During the 1960*s social force? 
caused some changes in education, resulting in some 
question about what an educated person can and should 
know about society and self. In the United States today 
education is moving toward something other than an 
elitist, meritocractic privilege. More privileged students 
are attributing higher status to free education, self- 
determined and informally derived, while less privileged 
students are demanding access to college. The explosion 
of new knowledge and the obsolescence of old know- 
ledge has created a more dynamic occupatit)nal structure. 
There is a need for broader baseJ educational back- 
grounds, training, and re-training. We are faced with new 
societal perspectives and problems. An increasingly ur- 
banized society demands solutions to the accelerated in- 
tensity of problems like pollution* transporation, health 
care, human, relations, housing, and school quality. 
Among the educational problems produced by this era 
are the dilemmas of carfeer guidance. 

One of the current dilemmas of career guidance is the 
fact that students advance through education, but we 
have college graduates unable to find jobs. Furthermore, 
there are high unemployment rates among youth, 
women, and minorities. Students complete general edu- 
cation programs with no skills, and people labor unhap- 
pily and unproductively at low level jobs. Many workers 




need to upgrade their skills for job mobility and ad- 
vancement. 

There are increased pressures to recognize those 
Americans who are a part of the subcultures of rural and 
urban poverty, and to alter our previous actions that 
treated everyone as White, Anglo-Saxon, Middle-Class, 
Protestants. There is continuing concern for the career 
guidance of those we view as different or special; those 
who constitute a large percentage of the groups cited as 
part of the career guidance dilemma Who are these peo- 
ple, these "special populations" who refuse to fall into 
the predetermined slots of our cuirent societal and educa- 
tional network? They are different primarily because they 
do not possess the education, goods, services, and experi- 
ences that have traditionally been available to the major 
culture. (Moore, 1971) 

Special Populations Defined 

This paper will focus on the mature student from a 
working-class background and the minority student. We 
are particularly interested in the student who is seeking 
another chance, and who usually needs special assistance 
to negotiate the current opportunity structure. We find 
these students in high concentrations in our urban in- 
stitutions from kindergarten through secondary school. 
They abound in large numbers in our community col- 
leges, and have infiltrated even the irore traditional col- 
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leges and universities. The author has chosen to focus on 
the mature student because that student presents all of the 
problems and concerns faced by career guidance efxperts 
and these problems and concerns are compounded over a 
longer period of time. 

Special Population Described 

The mature student population is highly diverse in 
ability, achievement, ethnic and political orientation, 
age, and academic and occupational interests. They come 
from rural areas, small sub-cultural enclaves, and the 
ghettos of big cities. They are using education as a vehicle 
to achieve social, academic, vocational, financial, and 
personal satisfaction. 

This group includes the poor, senior citizens, veterans, 
the person who has been out of school for a long period of 
time, and the worker seeking career upgrading. Large 
numbers of women. Blacks, Browns, and Reds are in the 
group. In the 1960's higher education enrollments more 
than doubled from over three million to over six million 
full time students. Between 1964 and 1968 college en- 
rolhi.ent of Black students increased by 85%. (Carnegie 
Commission Report, 1972). 

Many mature students are from working class homes, 
and many are the first in their family to attempt post- 
secondary education. They are usually employed and 
have continuing family or home responsibilities. Conse- 
quently, they must arrange class schedules to fit work 
schedules. They have practical commitments to learning, 
seeking tangible and pragmatic learning experiences. In 
terms of academic and occupational interests, the mature 
student tends to be more career-oriented and task- 
oriented. They tend to value the vocational model of 
education. 

Career Guidance Needs of Special Populations 

The career guidance needs of special populations 
parallel those of all students. The major difference is one 
of degree: the student usually needs more assistance in 
Identifying, exploring, and attaining career and educa- 
tional goals and developmental tasks. They can be helped 
in three basic areas: assessment, counseling, and support. 

Students need to know their strengths and needs in all 
areas: who am 1 at this point in time? Assessment is 
needed to determine where the student is in basic 
academic achievement, educational and career planning, 
financial need, physical health, and other human re- 
sources. 

Students need to clarify and focus on goals: what do I 
want? ivhere am I going? Counseling and advising assists 
the student to develop educational and career plans, ex- 
plore personal concerns, examine learning styles, selr.ct 
foundation courses, and explore related experiences. 

Students need assistance in accomplishing goals set 
and periodically re-evaluating goals: How does one get 
ufierc one is headed or what one wants? Academic sup- 
port provides (1) basic foundation courses that are or- 
ganised to consider alternative learning and teaching 
styles; (2) expanded learning alternatives through ex- 
tended experiences; (3) learning laboratories; (4) alter- 
nate credit systems; (5) and other non-traditior*al learning 
approaches. Human resources support can provide 
further exploration of psychological development and 
learning disabilities. 
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In providing this assistance to special populations, 
guidance specialists should be aware of some of the 
unique values and strengths that they possess as well as 
some of the special problems they face. Minority students 
no longer feel beyond redemption, and stress the impor- 
tance of their own culture and values.They often demand 
that these values be reflected in the educational process. 
Minority students are direct, candid, and often cyncial; 
they take disappointment better than the average student. 
While they tend to be less academically sophisticated, 
they are more worldly and independent. (Moore, 1971). 
The life support needs of special populations tend to be 
peer-oriented rather than self-oriented, and learning is 
best facilitated in "primary" or supportive group settings. 
(Foss and Whipple, 1973). These strengths can be power- 
ful, positive forces in the process of career guidance for 
student development. 

Implications for Career Guidance Specialists 

To effectively implement career guidance practices set 
forth by theorists and practitioners, career guidance 
specialists must first examine their basic philosophic and 
theoretical positions. A re-evaluation of basic beliefs 
about the nature of genkind is in order. A theory of help- 
ing people must include a theory of what is good for 
people-in-the- world, and a theory of what may construc- 
tively influence people-in-the world. (Geis, 1969) We 
must be ready to reaffirm our belief in the inherent worth 
and uniqueness of every individual, and our concern for 
the individual in the social setting. 

Our actions are to be based on the fact that each indi- 
vidual acts to enhance his perceived self, and that each 
individual has the innate ability to learn and can be 
helped to make choices that lead to self direction consis- 
tent with social improvement. (Hill, 1965). Students, act- 
ing on the basis of their own attitudes and perceptions, 
need continuing guidance from competent specialists. 

That difference does not constitute inferiority is a prin- 
ciple applicable to women, minorities, different age 
groups, veterans, and others. The developmental ap- 
proach is valid for all only if we remove the age limita- 
tions from the stage expectations. Because development 
has not reached an expected level at a certain point in 
time does not mean that this development cannot occur. 
Studies are currently being conducted at Wayne County 
Community College relative to the stages of the socializ- 
ing process and the effects of its systematic development 
on cognitive learning in adults. 

Educational determinism ("What an individual shouJd 
know") is often an impediment to career guidance. 
Specialists might well replace this attitude with an objec- 
tive view of the student as being at a specific point, 
njeding to progress to another point to attain his goal, 
and finding methods of assisting him to get there. A 
redefinition of a drop-out may question whether the set 
goal of the student has been reached rather than the com- 
pletion of a predetermined time period. 

Career guidance specialists are also human relations 
experts and human rights activists. They must be willing 
to battle the forces that deny opportunity and dignity to 
any group. In addition the professional can help students 
to effectively cope with these forces, and influence col- 
leages to be active forces for change. 

The tools and techniques of career guidance have been 
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extensively reported in the literature. Various programs 
and projects have utilized special combinations for 
specific target groups, and reports of longitudinal studies 
are available. Hanson and Borow discuss ten career gui- 
dance programs in Career Guidance For A New Age. 
(Borow, 1973) 

A very effective career guidance program has been in 
operation in Detroit since 1965. It is an excellent model of 
a combination of theories and practices to produce a 
successful program for a special population in a large 
metropolitan school system. The writer was personally 
involved in its development and will present basic ele- 
ments of the Developmental Career Guidance Project as 
models. The Developmental Career Guidance Project was 
conceived, developed, and geared to minority students 




throughout the developmental range of kindergarten 
through 12th grade. Many similarities have been found in 
the needs of the parents of these students and mature 
students at Wayne County Community College. 

The results of five years of demonstration and research 
in DCGP has emphasized the importance of the totality of 
the career guidance experience. Each school needs to 
develop a total program which integrates career guidance 
experiences with all learning experiences, including 
classroom activities for all school subjects. Activities 
need to be related to the world of work with business, 
industry, and the community intricately involved. Spe- 
cial populations need a series of broadening experiences 
that increase their knowledge of alternatives. Miller's 
tenets of career education closely parallel DCG activities 
over the years. (Miller, 1973) Career guidance should (1) 
be a fusion of all areas for all students; (2) involve all 
students regardless of post-secondary plans beginning 
with school entry into the adult years; (3) involve the 
entire school program and unite schools, communities 
and employers in a cooperative education venture; (4) 
provide the student with information and experiences 
representing the entire world of work; and (5) support the 
student from initial career awareness to career explora- 
tion, career direction-setting, career preparation, career 
placement, and finally career re-education if desired. 

Effective guidance practices are also geared to assist the 
student in developing a healthy self-concept. Success 
experiences are provided that build a concomitant sense 
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of control of self and environment. Significant others are 
important in the form of role models, community models, 
parents, and peers. Workbooks that promote decision 
making and value skills in elementary school children 
have been effective tools. Sally Spedding, formerly of 
DCGP, has developed such a workbook for Southfield 
Schools. Ira Bank's Career Word Games for elementary 
school children were developed in DCGP Schools and 
recently published by Chronicle Career Guidance. Arthur 
Carter developed a career game for elementary school 
students in a Project school. The same principles are 
currently being utilized to develop tapes of career success 
models in the community for community college stu- 
dents. 

Career guidance activities for a specific school program 
can be based on several interrelated areas. Information is 
disseminated to students through films, filmstrips, other 
media, and assemblies, to name a few. Student percep- 
tions of the world of work and community resources can 
be broadened through field trips, speakers, or events such 
as career weeks, career days, and career fairs. Orientation 
events can be planned to acquaint students with the next 
level of school work. Parents are important resource peo- 
ple who can often benefit from career information and 
experiences. Discussion groups, trips, special events and 
newsletters promote this aspect of a career guidance 
program. Community involvement through community 
groups and consultations is encouraged. Faculty work- 
shops, newsletters, manuals, presentations, orientations 
and research facilitate their active participation on an 
ongoing basis in the career guidance process. 

Summary 

The process of career choice, once considered a one 
time event of youth, is now regarded as a continuing 
process of accommodating to changing circumstances. 
Young people face bewildering career choices. Persons in 
their 40*s and 50*s often face job changes for various 
reasons, and special populations of all ages need assis- 
tance with training programs, entrance into the labor 
market, and the development of human resources. 

The people who live in super-industrial societies will 
need new skills in three crucial areas: learning, relating, 
and choosing. (Toffler, 1970) A powerful new dimension 
can be added to education by teaching students how to 
learn, unlearn, and relearn. The accelerated pace of life 
increases the difficulty of making and maintaining re- 
warding human ties. Choice-making is important in a 
world of complex decisions and unlimited choices. 

The career guidance specialist is challenged to ex- 
amine the needs, strengths, and values of his or her clien- 
tele. The professional is further asked to examine his own 
attitudes and values, and to become actively committed 
advocate for equal opportunnities for all students. 
Theories, practices, techniques, tools, and information 
can then be organized into a total school career guidance 
program utilizing all the necessary human resources and 
expertise available. The career guidance specialist must 
move frcm the seeking of excellence in a few to the de- 
velopment of potential of all students. 

For reference list see the Bibliography 
section at the back of this issue. 
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by Juliet V. Miller 
Assistant Director of 

Measurements and Guidance 
Oakland County Schools 
Pontiac, Michigan 



Introduction 

There has been increasing interest on the part of many 
guidance staffs in secondary schools in finding effective 
ways of developing career guidance programs. Because of 
the recent thrust in career education, there has been con- 
siderable activity in the area of career guidance. There- 
fore, guidance staffs are faced with the rather formidable 
task of sifting through the mass of available information 
to identify those guidance strategies which are most ap- 
propriate for their students. Several career guidance 
programs have been designed using the systems ap- 
proach and illustrate its use in designing career guidance 
programs. 

Systems Approach 

The systems approach provides a comprehensive 
model which a guidance department staff can use on an 
on-going basis for program design, implementation, and 
review. The approach involves a number of steps which 
ultimately result in a career guidance program which is 
tailored for the students whom the program serves. Some 
programs that have successfully used the systems ap- 
proach are the Comprehensive Career Guidance Program 
(Mesa. Arizona), the Systems Approach to the Develop- 
ment of Pupil Personnel Services Project (David Cook), 
and Operation Guidance (Ohio State University). Basi- 
cally, use of the systems approach includes the following 
steps: (1) need? assessment; (2) development of goals and 
objectives; (3) identification and selection of guidance 
stiategies: and (4) program evaluation. 
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Needs Assessment 

It is literally impossible for any career guidance pro- 
gram to be all things to all people. If guidance resources 
and staff were unlimited, this might be a worthy goal; 
however, most of us live in a real world with many real 
constraints on the type of program which we can design. 
A needs assessment study is intended to help the guid- 
ance staff identify and prioritize the most relevant needs 
of students so that the career guidance program can be 
responsive to them. 

The first step in needs assessment is to develop a 
number of statements that reflect possible students* 
needs. Some examples from the Comprehensive Career 
Guidance Project are: 

I need to understand how I am progressing in each 

class and how I can improve my work. 

I need to know what I can do now to prepare for work 

that I want to do in (he future, 

I need to get in (ouch with my feelings and understand 

how feelings affect my behavor. 

I need to be a more sharing and trusting person. 
Once a comprehensive list of such items has been de- 
veloped, a number of groups can be surveyed. These 
might include students, teachers, counselors, adminis- 
trators, and/or parents. These groups are asked to rate the 
importance of the stated needs and to indicate which 
should have highest priority. The results of the needs 
assessment provide the basis for developing the career 
guidance program because it helps identify relevant 
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needs, prioritizes those needs, and leads directly to the 
second step in the systems approach, developing goals 
and objectives. 

Goals and Objectives 

Once the needs assessment has been completed, guid- 
ance staff is ready to develop career guidance program 
goals and objectives. Goals and objectives are important 
because they define the career gui 'ance program. The 
last two steps in the systems approach, selecting guid- 
ance strategies and program evaluation, are dependent on 
the program goals and objectives. Once the needs have 
been identified, they can be translated directly into goals. 
P'or example the need statement, "I need to get in touch 
with my feelings and understand how feelings affect my 
behavior." would translate into the goals, "Students will 
identify their feelings and will understand how feelings 
affect their behavior." A goals statement is a general 
statement about how students will change as a result of 
the program. Objectives are statements of the actual be- 
haviors, knowledge, and/or attitudes which students will 
develop as a result of the program including the accepted 
level of performance on evaluation measures. The follow- 
ing example from the Comprehensive Career Guidance 
Program illustrates a goal statement with objectives: 
Goal- To understand ways in which the availability 
and/or desirability of vocational opportunities are 
being influenced by trends resulting from social, 
economic, and technological factors. 
Objective - Given examples of factors which are affect- 
ing job opportunities, to identify correctly in at least 
three of five cases whether they are social, economic, 
or technological factors. 

Objectives - To list three ways in which current infor- 
mation on job trends can be obtained. 
When developing goals and objectives for career guid- 
ance programs, it is helpful to use broad categories to 
group them Again, borrowing from the Comprehensive 
Career Guidance Program, the following are possible 
categories: vocational educational, personal-social, 
learning-to-Iearn (academic), social responsibility (citi- 
zenship), and leisure. Using such categories can help 
insure program comprehensiveness as well as help the 
guidance staff see the relationship between program 
goals and objectives. 

Guidance Strategy Identification and Selection 

Once goals and objectives have been developed on the 
basis of the needs assessment, the guidance staff is faced 
with the task of identifying appropriate strategies for the 
career guidance program. It is at this point that it is 
important to expand traditional thinking about guidance 
services. Traditionally, we have talked primarly about 
interventions which are done by counselors. Increas- 
ingly, however, there is support for the idea that guidance 
services should involve many others such as teachers, 
students, paraprofessionals and parents. Gysbers (1973) 
has suggested three broad categories of guidance pro- 
gram responsibilities. These include indirect function.s 
where counselors input information and interact with 
others who then have direct contact with students, shared 
functions where counselors team with other potential 
staff, and direct functions which counselors provide di- 



rectly to students. These categories may be helpful to 
remember as I explore the wide range of methods avail- 
able for incorporation into a career guidance program. 

For a three year period, as a staff member at the 
ERIC/CAPS Center. I was involved in a number of projects 
which focused on reviewing the total range of caieer 
guidance methods currently available. The results have 
been published in the new Handbook of Career Guidance 
Methods (Campbell, Walz. Miller and Kriger. 1973). 
Through our work the following method groups were 
identified: 

Achievement Motivation Training 
Assessment Techniques 
Behavior Modification 
Black or Ethnic Studies 
Career Days 
Creative Experiences 
Decision Making Training 
Economic and Consumer Education 
Field Trips 
Group Procedures 
Individualized Education 
Intergroup Education 
Media 

Mobile Services 

Occupational Information Systems 
Placement 

Prevocational Programs 

Role Playing 

Simulation 

Social Modeling 

Value Clarification 

Work Experience Programs 

Many of the methods listed above are currently being 
used in the programs referred to in the bibliography. At 
this point, however, I should stress the basic premise of 
the systems approach: methods arc selected because the 
promise to achieve the objectives which evolved from the 
needs assessment. Whether or not any particular method 
is approapriate for your program will depend on the ob- 
jectives which you have developed. 

Evaluation 

The final step in the systems approach is evaluation. 
This is a difficult area which we in guidance have strug- 
gled with for some time. The systems approach recog- 
nizes four basic types of evaluation: context evaluation, 
input evaluation, process evaluation, and product evalu- 
ation. Context evaluation is really needs assessment, 
which was previously discussed. Input evaluation is 
evaluation of guidance methods which has also been 
discussed. Process evaluation provides for on-going 
monitoring of the career guidance program by gathering 
information regarding the efficiency of the program oper- 
ation. 

Product evaluation focuses on the extent to which the 
program successfully meets the stated objectives. It fo- 
cuses on changes within the student that have resulted 
from the program. This type of evaluation is difficult and. 
therefore, has been lacking in many career guidance 
programs. However, using the systems approach when 
designing career guidance programs can facilitate pro- 
duct evaluation. In several guidance programs, 
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Lriterion-referenced measurement is being used for pro- 
duct evaluation. This procedure provides information 
about the level of performance of individual students on 
specified objectives. Thus, unlike standardized non- 
referenced tests which compare a student to other groups 
of students, criterion-referenced testing provides feed- 
back on an individual student's mastery of specific pro- 
gram objectives. Use of this type of measurement pro- 
vides on-going monitoring of the progress of each student 
in the program. 

Summary 

I have attempted to describe a number of new develop- 
ments in career guidance using a systems approach 
framework. Designing a comprehensive career guidance 
program is a major effort which can easily fail if there is 
not some systematic approach to the task. The systems 



approach can provide the following benefits to would-be 
program developers: 

Helps you identify needs that your students feel are 

important, thus insuring program relevancy. 

Helps you set prioriUes, thus resulting in efficient use 

of limited guidance resources. 

Helps you set appropriate goals ard objectives that 

provide on-going direction for the program and a basis 

for evaluation. 

Helps you deal with the vast array of guidance 
strategies available to you by specifying the types of 
outcomes that those strategies must facilitate. 
.Helps you in continous management of your program 

by providing feedback about the perfomance of indi- 
vidual students on measures designed to test mastery 
of program objectives. 



Career Center 
Implepnen^^ 
Alia Evaluofion 



by Thomas J. Jacobson 
Director of Pupil Personnel Services 
Grossmont Union High School District 
La Mesa, California 



Introduction 

The career guidance center is a recent innovation in 
school counseling programs that has been documented 
by Jacobson (1971. 1972a. 1972b, 1972c.) and Jacobson 
and Journey (1973). Career guidance centers or "career 
centers," as they are usually called, are operational deliv- 
ery systems developed to provide students in junior and 
senior high schools with a continuous exposure and 
orientation to career information, counseling, individual 
appraisal, placement, and awareness of existing training 
and educational programs during the important years 
that the student is in junior and senior high school. 

The development of career centers was based on known 
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vocational development theory research. Different voca- 
tional development theorists (Ginsberg, et. al., 1951, 
Super, 1957, and Miller and Form, 1951) have indicated 
that vocational or career development is a continuous 
process with specific periods and stages that occur over 
time, and that to assist students there must be com- 
plimentary services provided on a continuous basis to 
facilitate student career development. 

The career center has been very popular with career 
counselors and school administrators because it is a con- 
cept and operating system that can be implemented 
quickly without a large increase in budget, existing staff, 
or facilities. The centers, too, have been very popular with 
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students as shown by a large daily traffic flow of students 
throughout an entire school year. 

Several questions that have occurred to career coun- 
selors and directors of pupil personnel is the impact that 
these centers have on students within a school in the area 
of career guidance, career development, etc. What mater- 
ials are most useful to students? Why do students visit the 
career centers? What services or assistance are students 
most interested in obtaining? What materials are most 
helpful or least helpful in working with students? Are 
students in different grade levels interested in different 
areas of career development, and do they visit the career 
center in search of different information and different 
services? 

This pilot study is an initial attempt to examine the 
operation of one career center and to profile student re- 
sponses to the center operation and materials used during 
the initial year and one half the center has been in opera- 
tion. 

Method 

During the academic year 1971-72, a career center was 
established at Orange Glen High School in Escondido, 
California. At the time the center was established, the 
career counselor and the guidance coordinator at the De- 
partment of Education determined that it would be in- 
teresting and helpful to obtain some baseline data on the 
operation of a career center in its initial program during 
the 1972-73 school year. Some questions that occurred 
were: What students will use this career center? What 
ability levels will they represent? What are their future 
plans and their motivation for using the center? What 
type of activity will visits to the center and the materials 
in the center motivate in these students? What materials 
that are in the center will be most useful or least useful in 
working with students at different grade levels? Lastly, 
what effect will the addition of a career center to the 
existing school guidance and counseling program have 
on the total provision of services to students when com- 
pared with the existing program before the addition of the 
career center? 

The career center was in operation for approximately 
six months at the time the original data was collected and 
recorded in 1972, One year after the original data was 
collected, the same questionnaire was again adminis- 
tered to a random sample of the same students in the 
Orange Glen High School. A random sample of 100 stu- 
dents from each grade level (9 through 12) was again 
selected and administered the Career Guidance Center 
Student Questionnaire. The questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to all the students present on a given day in general 
subject classes at each grade level.. Each grade level sam- 
ple included a slow class, and average class, and a fast 
class with an approximate student sample of 100 from all 
three classes. The data cards were then sorted to separate 
students who visited the career center from students who 
had not. The data presented concerns students who vis- 
ited the center during the first sample in 1972 and the 
second sample in 1973. Four grade levels from 9th grade 
through 12th grade are compared. 

Discussion 

A review of Table #1 indicates that in the 9th grade the 
sample was more heavily weighted with females in 1972. 



Table #1 







Uiii uraae 


lutti tyraae 






1972 1973 


1972 1973 


Male 


% 


43 29 


54 53 


Female 


% 


57 71 


46 48 


Sex 




11th Grade 


12th Grade 


Male 


% 


74 68 


40 43 


Female 


% 


26 32 


60 57 



This trend increased in 1973 when three 9th grade 
females were visiting the center (which is a voluntary 
program) for every male who visited the center. At the 
10th grade level, the percentage of males and females 
visiting is even. In the 11th grade, the pattern switched 
again to where two males had visited the center for every 
female in both the first and second sample. Among 12th 
grade visitors to the career center, there is a predomi- 
nance of females, with six females visiting for every four 
males. A generalized statement would indicate that in- 
terest in visiting career centers is divided between males 
and females with slightly more interest by females. This 
tends to fluctuate by grade level. 

Table #2 

WHAT IS YOUR PRESENT COURSE OF STUDY? 

9th Grade 10th Grade 





1972 


1973 


1972 


1973 


General % 


46 


40 


40 


45 


Vocational or 


11 


13 


11 


21 


Industrial Arts % 










Business % 


4 


7 


9 


5 


College 










Preparatory % 


39 


40 


40 


29 




11th Grade 


12th Grade 


General % 


21 


42 


40 


26 


Vocational or 










Industrial Arts % 


8 


20 


9 


13 


Business % 


16 


9 


11 


13 


College 










Preparatory % 


55 


29 


40 


48 



A general overview of Table #2 indicates that there is a 
shift across all four grade levels with some increase in 
students interested in vocational or industrial arts pro- 
grams at each grade level, although v/hen compared 
across grade levels, the percentages are not consistant. 
In the college preparatory group, there is no significant 
increase from year to year. The general curriculum 
shows a decrease at the 9th grade but an increase at 
10th and 11th grades and then a decrease again in the 
12th grade. There is a noticeable shift in students' 
identification of their curriculum program in school. 
This is understandable because many students in high 
school are unclear about the specific program they are 
enrolled in and also uncertain about their plans. 
Perhaps the most accurate indication of student ex- 
pression of the program they enrolled in is at the 12th 
grade because it is at the end of the high school prog- 
ram. Data here shows an increase in vocational and 
industrial arts, business as a major, a decrease in the 
general program, and an increase in college prepara- 
tory. 



Table #3 



AT THE PRESENT TIME MY PLANS FOR THE FUTURE ARE: 



9th Grade 



% 



1972 
18 



% 



1973 
19 

19 



% 



14 



14 



13 



% 



% 



% 



25 



14 



13 



25 



I am undecided about 
whether to go to work 
or continue in school. 
To graduate from high 
school and go right 
to work. 

To graduate from high 
school and become a 
housewife. 
To graduate* then 
enter military service 
and to do school there. 
Attend a private, 
technical) trade, business 
or beautician school. 
To take some junior 
college or adult 
adult education courses. 
To complete a junior 
college program (degree 
or certificate). 
Go to a junior college 
and then transfer to a 
four-year college. 
Go right to a four-year 
college or university. 

Student plans for after graduation from high school 
seem mixed from responses of both sample groups and 
across grade levels. Expressed student plans do not ap- 
preciably change across grade levels or from sample to 
sample. Services of the career center are perceived as a 
total service to students with different occupational 
plans. No one group of students has seen the career center 
as specifically related to their particular occupational 
plans after high school, as noted by the diversity of vis- 
.itors. A summary of student plans would indicate more 
realistic choices developing from the 9th grade to the 
12th grade, with some shift from the 1972 to 1973 sample 
and a noticeable increase in the number of students who 
want to attend a private, technical, trade, business, or 
beautician school. 

Table #4 

HOW MUCH HAVE YOU THOUGHT ABOUT 
YOUR PLANS FOR AFTER HIGH SCHOOL? 

9th Grade 10th Grade 
1972 1972 
50 63 
50 31 
— 6 



10th Grade 
1972 1973 
13 13 



Very much 
Somewhat 
Seldom 
Never 



Very much 
Somewhat 
Seldom 
Never 



% 
% 
% 
% 

% 
% 
% 
% 



11th Grade 
66 65 
26 30 
3 4 
3 — 
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1972 1973 
36 45 
51 40 
13 13 
— 3 
12th Grade 
60 74 
34 26 
6 ~ 



11th Grade 
1972 1973 



17 



26 



11 



13 



17 



22 



12th Grade 
1972 1973 
6 13 



23 



17 



15 



11 



11 



19 



21 



21 



13 



5 



29 



24 



13 



17 



11 



17 



26 



11 



17 



28 



13 



A majority of students at all grade levels in both sam- 
ples indicates that they have given a lot of thought to their 
plans for after high school. There is an increase in the 
amount of student interest in career planning starting at 
the 9th grade where 63% of the students have given very 
much thought to this process. In the 12th grade there is 
even more of an increase in career planning where 74% 
have given very much thought to their plans. Career 
choice and planning is a developmental concern that is 
Table #5 

HOW MANY TIMES HAVE YOU VISITED 
THE CAREER GUIDANCE CENTER? 







9th Grade 


10th 


Grade 






1972 


1973 


1972 


1973 


None 


% 


8 






3 


One time 


% 


46 


36 


47 


29 


Two-three 


% 


38 


43 


36 


29 


times 












Four-five 


% 


4 


21 


9 


26 


times 












Six or 


% 


4 




7 


13 


more times 
















11th 


Grade 


12th 


Grade 


None 


% 






3 




One time 


% 


9 


26 


20 


16 


Two-three 


% 


57 


37 


43 


24 


times 












Four-five 


% 


11 


19 


13 


24 


times 












Six or 












more times 


% 


23 


19 


20 


32 
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expressed by students of both sexes in different grade 
levels. A comparison of the percentages obtained on the 
two samples indicates that student interest in this area 
has increased. 

Most 9th grade students in both samples visited the 
career center from one to three times with only one stu- 
dent out of five visiting four or five times. In the 10th 
grade, most students visited the career center one to three 
times in the original sample, with a trend toward an 
increase in student visitations in the second sample. The 
trend toward more student visitation to the career center 
is continued in the 11th and 12th grade with one half of 
the students visiting the career center four or more times. 
Table #6 

HOW LONG WAS YOUR VISIT(S) TO 
THE CAREER GUIDANCE CENTER? 





9th Grade 


10th Grade 




1972 


1973 


1972 


1973 


5 minutes % 


15 


29 


4 


24 


or less 










6 to 10 % 


33 


14 


7 


32 


minutes 










11 to 15 % 


30 


7 


24 


16 


minutes 










16 to 20 % 


4 


7 


27 


14 


minutes 










30 minutes % 


15 


43 


38 


14 


or more 












11th Grade 


12th Grade 


5 minutes % 


14 


11 


21 


26 


or less 










6 to 10 % 


32 


14 


29 


28 


minutes 










11 to 15 % 


14 


25 


15 


18 


minutes 










16 to 20 % 


16 


9 


15 


14 


minutes 










30 minutes % 


24 


41 


21 


14 


or more 











In the original sample, student visits to the career 
center were longer. As the career center became estab- 
lished and students became more familiar with its ser- 
vices, they spent less time on individual visits, however, 
by going back to Table #5 we can see that student visita- 
tions were more frequent. One could expect a greater 
number of student visitations, but for shorter periods of 
time, as the career center becomes established and stu- 
dents become more familiar with its resources, materials 
and services. 

The data also seems to indicate that a career center 
director would be wise to start building his center with 
job information files, books on occupations, and 
brochures on available training. Personal referrals such as 
interviews, fieldtrips, etc. should also be provided. The 
more expensive components for a career center including 
movies, filmstrips with tapes, VIEW materials, and test- 
ing can follow as demand and budget increase. 

Different students have an interest in different types of 
presentation modes. Books, information files, and 
brochures on training available are perhaps the most 
common form of materials that students are accustomed 
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to and hence the most popular. Perhaps it takes an even 
greater period of time than a year and a half to make 
students aware of and comfortable with the use of media 
and materials in the form of movies, aperture card mi- 
crofilm readers, and tape playing equipment. 

Table #7 

WHY DID YOU VISIT THE CAREER GUIDANCE CENTER? 



For specific 
job ii^ormation 
For general 
job information 
Because of 
work experienci 
education 
To do a 
research paper 
For testing 
Other 

For specific 
job ii^formation 
For general 
job information 
Because of 
work experienci 
education 
To do a 
research paper 
For testing 
Other 





9th Grade 


10th Grade 




1972 


1973 


1972 


1973 


OA 
/o 


38 


33 


22 


39 


% 


17 


7 


20 


16 


% 

e 


8 




7 


16 


% 


8 




2 


5 


% 




7 


22 


3 


% 


29 


53 


47 


21 




11th Grade 


12th Grade 


% 


28 


44 


33 


39 


% 


42 


16 


37 


27 


% 


11 


21 


30 


20 



% 

% 
% 



3 — 
17 14 



2 
12 



Students at all grade levels had an interest in specific 
job information as a primary purpose for visiting the 
career center. Second only to specific job information was 
a desire to obtain general information. Work experience 
education had a minimal effect on 9th and 10th graders 
but increased in the 11th and 12th grade where students 
were old enough and in a position in their high school 
program where they could participate in this program. A 
majority of 9th grade students report "other" as a reason 
for visiting the center which probably indicates simple 
curiosity. Among 10th. 11th, and 12th graders, specific or 
general job information was the reason for visiting the 
career center. 

Books on occupations and brouchures on training 
available seem to be the most preferred form of materials 
for use by students across both grade levels and separate 
samples. Personal referrals were also preferred at all 
grade levels by both samples. 

In both groups and across grade levels students rated 
movies, which are among the most expensive materials in 
the Center, as the least helpful type of materals in the 
career center. Books on occupations and outlook informa- 
tion were rated as the least helpful more frequently by 9th 
and 10th graders than by lith and 12th graders. Job in- 
formation files were rated less helpful by 11th and 12th 
graders than by 9th and 10th graders, Brochures on train- 
ing available were seen as least helpful across all grade 
levels by approximately sixteen percent of the students. 
Filmstrips with tapes were seen as least helpful by a 
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Table #8 

WHAT TYPE OF MATERIALS AVAILABLE IN THE CAREER GUIDANCE CENTER 
WAS MOST HELPFUL TO YOU? (CHOOSE ONE ONLY) 







9th Grade 


10th Grade 


11th Grade 


12th Grade 






1972 


1973 


1972 


1973 


1972 


1973 


1Q72 


i97r 


Books on 


% 


32 


14 


20 


30 


12 


20 


12 


21 


occupations 




















and Outlook 




















Iniormation 




















Job information 


% 


8 


21 


16 


22 


15 


12 


24 


13 


files 




















Brochures on 


% 


44 


14 


23 


22 


24 


39 


9 


31 


tFainino availanlo 
iiaiiiiii^ availdiJlt? 
















iViovies 


0/ 
70 


8 


7 


9 


3 


9 


7 




2 


Fiimstrips with 


% 


— 


7 


9 


3 


15 


2 


9 


2 


tapes 




















Tapes 


% 


4 


7 












2 


VIEW 


% 




7 


9 




3 


2 


9 


2 


materials 




















Testing 


% 






2 








3 




Personal 


% 


4 


21 


11 


22 


21 


17 


33 


27 


referrals 




















(interviews. 




















fieldtripS) etc.) 





















greater number of 9th graders than any other grade level 
with a decrease among the 10th, 11th, and 12th grade 
students. Personal referrals were seen as least helpful at 
the 9th grade level and decreasing to the 12th grade level 
where only two percent saw the personal referrals as least 
helpful. Student evaluations of the helpfulness or 
nonhelpfulness of materials would argue for a multiplic- 
ity of different forms of materials to be used n career 
centers. 



Friends and parents, rather than teachers and coun- 
selors, are those who students consult after visiting a 
career center. This information is not unique or new. 
Friends and parents are the two most ^'significant others" 
who students relate to in terms of discussing future plans, 
or for that matter any of their activities. It is interesting to 
note that at the 9th grade level, with the exception of 
''friends," "parents" received the greatest amount of in- 
teraction with students after they visit a career center. 



Books on 
occupations 
and Outlook 
Information 
Job Information 
files 

Brochures on 
training 
available 
Movies 

Ftlmstrip with 

tapes 

Tapes 

VIEW 

materials 

Testing 

Personal 

referrals 

(interviews, 

fieldtrips) 



Table #9 

WHAT MATERIALS IM THE CAREER GUIDANCE CENTER 
WERE THE LEAST HELPFUL TO YOU? (CHOOSE ONLY ONE) 





9th Grade 


10th Grade 


11th Grade 


12th Grade 




1972 


1973 


1972 


1973 


1972 


1973 


1972 


197: 


% 


12 


23 


24 


22 


6 


13 


4 


12 


% 


20 


8 


5 


5 


9 


13 


7 


12 


% 


16 


8 


5 


11 


18 


15 


18 


16 


% 


32 


8 


15 


35 


30 


25 


39 


37 


% 


4 


8 


7 




3 


3 


4 


2 


% 






7 


8 


3 


13 


7 


7 


% 




15 


10 


5 


12 




4 


5 


% 


8 


15 


17 


8 


18 


13 


14 


7 


% 


8 


15 


10 


5 




8 


4 


2 
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Table #10 

HAS EXPOSURE TO MATERIALS IN THE CAREER GUI- 
DANCE CENTER MOTIVATED YOU TO DISCUSS YOUR 
PLANS FOR AFTER HIGH SCHOOL WITH ANY OF THE FOL- 
LOWING PEOPLE? (CHOOSE ONLY ONE. SELECT THE PER- 
SON YOU DISCUSSED YOUR PLANS WITH THE MOST.) 







9th 


Grade 


10th 


Grade 






1972 


1973 


1972 


1973 


Friends 










on 


Parents 


% 


11 


to 




ill 


Teachers 


% 


12 




A 

*± 




Counselor 


% 






7 


5 


Others 


% 


8 




7 


5 


No Discussion 


% 


27 


7 


22 


16 






11th 


Grade 


12th 


Grade 


Friends 


% 


26 


28 


21 


20 


Parents 


% 


43 


44 


50 


43 


Teachers 


% 




2 






Counselor 


% 


9 


5 


6 


6 


Others 


% 


3 


7 




6 


No Discussion 


% 


20 


14 


24 


25 



The value of a career center as a catalyst that stimulates 
student interaction and interest in careers can be seen 
from the follow-through by students to discuss materials 
in the career center with both friends and parents. It can 
also be noted that very few students at the 9th. 10th, and 
11th grade failed to discuss the information with anyone, 
but that one student out of four at the senior level did not 
discuss this information. Teachers and counselors were 
rarely contacted by students following a visit to the career 
center. 

Table #11 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT YOUR VISIT(S) TO THE CAREER 
GUIDANCK CENTER? 



Very good — 
extremely helpful 
Good— helpfiil 

O.K.— provided 
some information 
Poor— of little 
help 

Very poor — no 
help 

Very good — 
extremely helpful 
Good— helpfiil 
O.K. provided 
some information 
Poor— or little 
help 

Very poor— no 
help 

Students in both samples at all grade levels were over- 
whelmingly positive in evaluating their feelings about 
their visits to the career center. Very good, extremely 





9th Grade 


10th Grade 




1972 


1973 


1972 1973 


% 


12 


14 


24 13 


% 


42 


36 


27 45 


% 


27 


50 


38 32 


% 


4 




7 3 


% 


15 




4 a 




11th 


Grade 


12th Grade 


% 


14 


19 


12 16 


% 


42 


37 


36 25 


% 


31 


42 


42 49 


% 


14 


2 


9 2 


% 






— 8 



helpful* good— helpful, or okay— provided some infor- 
mation, received a bulk of student responses. Negative 
responses of poor — of little help, or very poor — of no 
help, received minimum responses by both samples at all 
grade levels. 

Table #12 

HOW MUCH DO YOU THINK OTHER STUDENTS WOULD 
BENEFIT FROM THE USE OF THE MATERIALS IN THE 
CAREER GUIDANCE CENTER? 

9th Grade 10th Grade 
1972 1973 1972 1973 
A lot % 42 43 57 35 

Some % 50 43 39 57 

Very little % — 14 2 5 

Not at all % 8 — 2 — 

11th Grade 12th Grade 
A lot % 51 49 39 33 

Some % 43 49 55 53 

Very little % 6 2 3 10 

Not at all % _ _ — 4 

Positive opinion was held by students of both samples 
at all grade levels concerning the benefit that other stu- 
dent would receive from the use of the materials in the 
career center. On the negative side, however, very Httle or 
not at all. received limited response from all grade levels 
with the exception of the 12th grade where fourteen per- 
cent indicated that there would be very little or no benefit 
to students who would use the materials. Generally, how- 
ever, students have a positive feeling about the benefits 
that students received from career centers. 

Table #13 

9th Grade 10th Grade 
1972 1973 1972 1973 

More services % 19 57 40 22 

received 

Same amount % 69 43 53 59 

of services 

received 

Less services % 12 — 4 19 

received 

More services % 
received 

Same amount % 34 51 26 51 

of services 

received 

Less services % 6 7 6 16 

received 

The addition of a career center lo a pupil personnel 
program seems to have a positive effect on student opin- 
ions concerning their receipt of guidance services. Stu- 
dents at the 9th grade level were more positive in indicat- 
ing that they had received more services with fifty-seven 
percent responding this way. These students recently 
entered the high school and were involved with a career 
center for the first time. 10th grade students that were 9th 
graders the preceding year were not so positive in their 
evaluation of the services received and tended to balance 
less f3rvices and more services received with the same 



11th Grade 12th Grade 
60 41 68 31 
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amount of services received. The 11th grade students are 
more indicated by the 12th grade sample. 

Table #14 

WOULD YOU RECOMMEND THAT OTHER STUDENTS IN 
YOUR SCHOOL VLSIT THE CAREER GUIDANCE CENTER? 

9th Grade 10th Grade 



Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 



% 
% 



7o 
% 



1972 1973 
69 86 
23 7 

11th Grade 
97 83 
3 12 



1972 1973 
87 84 
13 11 

12th Grade 
97 82 
3 18 



Students are very positive of their evaluation of the 
career guidance center. Ninth grade students tend to be 
more positive than senior students, but the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of positive evaluations of the center as a 
service a student would recommend to others holds true 
sample to sample and across grade levels. 

Summary 

A summary of the comments and information gathered 
from separate tables would seem to indicate that: 
One. The career center is a delivery system that is popular 
with both males and females. 

Two. The career center is a delivery system that is used by 
students in different high school programs with an al- 
most equal distribution between pre-college and non- 
college-bound <^tudents. 

Three. Students of differing ievels of ability visit the 

career center with almost equal frequency. 

Four. Students at all grade levels, nine through twelve, 

are very much concerned about their plans for after high 

school and express an interest in using services for the 

career center to provide them with information and skills 

to assist them in career planning. 

Five. In general, students at all grade levels are beginning 

to utilize the career center more often with more visits, 

but the visits are of shorter duration. 

Six. The primary student motivation for visiting the 

career center was to obtain specific or general job infor- 



mation. 

Seven. Evaluation of mateilals by different students at 
different grade levels was varied with books on occupa- 
tions, including outlook and information, job informa- 
tion files, and brochures on training available, and per- 
sonal referrals such as interviews and fieldtrips con- 
sidered the most helpful. 

Eight. The least helpful materials, as rated by students, 
were movies, and thio wf^s true at the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grade levels. 

Nine. The more expensive components in career centers 
are movies, filmstrips with tapes, tapes, and other sophis- 
ticated materials but these were not rated as highly by 
students as migh. be expected. 

Ten. There is a wide range of opinions concerning the 
helpfulness of different materials by different students. 
For this reason, a well equipped career guidance center 
should contain a variety of materials in order to please 
different groups of students. 

Eleven. As usual, friends and parents are the "significant 
others" who students consult after a visit to career cen- 
ters. In this respect, career centers seem to act as a catalyst 
to stimulate student discussion of career planning with 
parents and friends. 

Twelve. Students were very positive in their ratinj^^ of the 
services received in career center and were also very 
positive about relating and recommending these services 
to other students in their own school. 

Note: The results of ihir, survey- were obtained in only one 
high school. Mr. Lowell Callawa, the Career Counselor at 
Orange Glen High School has indicated that the time 
constraints in his high school program (/orstudent career 
center use) and the effect thai this iniglit have on student 
visitation, use o/ materials and general perception of the 
career center should* be completely considered be/ore 
generalizing the results of this pilot study to other popu- 
lations. 

For reference list see the Bibliography section at the back 
of this issue. 




Are You an Information Generator? 



Do you have an unpublished speech? Report? Model? 
Instrument? Dissertation? Program Description? ERIC 
was created to assure access to the educational know- 
ledge base. Our basic function is to aid the process of 
knowledge-sharing and feedback. Perhaps you have 
created an innovative program. Perhaps your insight 
and experience have led you to some creative thinking. 
Perhaps you've carried out some research. Is it in writ- 
ten form? If not, have you considered organizing it and 
writing it up to make it available for others to build on? 
ERIC is always looking for new documents. We con- 
tinually review materials for Central ERIC*s monthly 
collection in Research in Education. If you would like 
to fubmit a paper, send two clean (suitable for Xerox 
reproduction) copies, preferably accompanied by an 
abstract of 150 words, to RIE Selections, ERIC/CAPS, 
School of Education, The Univecsity of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48104, 
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The Ford Foundation engaged in a number of funding 
dLlivilies during fiscal 1973 including a number of grants 
to education and research. 

'^he Foundation supported several retraining programs 
for elementary and secondary school teachers and ad- 
ministrators in an effort to promote more effective leader- 
ship for more effective instruction. Grants were made for 
centers in Boston, New York and Washington where par- 
ticipants include teachers, school administrators, para- 
professionals, and parents. 

A retraining program for principals in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts received assistance through a grant to the Edu- 
cation Development Center. Also, the last in a six-year 



learning process. 

The Foundation supported efforts for improved ad- 
ministrative and financial management of public educa- 
tion in Boston. New York City and Florida and assisted 
both reform activities and efforts tci provide information 
to experts, legislators, and citizens on equitable school 
financing alternatives. 

In higher education, the Foundation continued support 
for a six-year, $50 million effort begun in 1972 to bolster 
the financial and educational strength of traditionally 
black private colleges. A companion program to help 

''vidua! students and faculty members from selected 
jrity groups in advanced education and scholarship 



Ford Founddtion Issues 
Grant Data for Fiscal 1973 



series of grants was made to a consortium of seven univer- 
sities that are reformulating their graduate training for 
principals and other administrators. 

The Foundation's six-year-old Leadership Develop- 
ment Program, which provides fellowships for educators 
and community workers in rural and small-town areas, 
received funds for an additional 60 fellows. The program 
has assisted 414 men and women from 31 states and 
Canada. 

Support for alternative approaches to schooling was 
continued with grants to Harlem Preparatory School in 
\ew York, which ^?ives high school dropouts another 
chani^e, and the federation of Boston Community 
Schools — two conimuity schools for low-income 
families. A grant also was made to jvaluate the first three 
years of a new high school in New York City being run 
jointly by community residents and public education au- 
thorities. 

Final support was given Project Opportunity, which 
assists poor Southern students, who otherwise might not 
finish high school, to go on to college. 

Since 1972. an internal Foundation task force has been 
considering vva>s of producing better understanding of 
human learning processes and a more comprehensive 
eihicational theory. This year it recommended interdi.sci- 
plinarv research on various aspects of the learning pro- 
(.ess. Two such subjects receiving \icreasing Foundation 
attention are the study of adole i.ents and the different 
ways in which maleand female ' identsare treated in the 



received $6 million. 

Several external-degree programs, in which a person is 
granted credit for what he or she learns regardless of 
where or how it is learned, received continued support. 
These include the 30 colleges and universities ihM com- 
prise the University Without Walls, plus Britain's Open 
University. 

The movement for equal rights and opportunities for 
women in higher education received Foundation support 
through faculty research, dissertation fellowships, and 
grants to women's studies centers. 

The Foundation continued assistance to universities 
and colleges working to improve their financial manage- 
ment practices. F'or example, continued support was 
given the Common Fund for Non-Profit Organizations, 
which provides professional management for more than 
$200 million in endowment funds of 275 colleges, uni- 
versities, and independent schools. 

Finally, a new Office of Public Policy and Social Or- 
ganizations was established to concentrate on research 
and training activities aimed at more effective public 
policies and programs dealing with societal issues. Its 
agenda includes studies of important legal, government, 
and social institutions. 

For further information on I'ord Foundation grants and 
activities in education and in other areas as well, contact. 
Rit.hard Magat. Office of Reports. 320 East 43rd Street. 
New York. NY 10017 or call (212) 573-4830 or (914) 
664-7078. 
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Mew Vistas For 
Career Development 5 
Natdnal, State, And 
Professional 
Developments 



by Carl McDaniels 

Director of Graduate Studies and Research 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 
and Past President, NVGA 



Over recent years the supj^ort provided for career edu- 
cation, hence for career development, has been minimal. 
Today the current interest in career development is the 
direct result of significant concerns throughout the na- 
tion for career education. However, career development 
is not a new concern. For over sixty years the National 
Vocational Guidance Association \as been in support of 
career development through vocational guidance in an- 
nual meetings, in policy statements and in NVGA period- 
icals. 

The point is that the thrust toward career education 
may result in the most extensive public support for career 
development in the sixty year history of the movement. 
As one studies the past half century or so it can be seen 
that there have been peaks and valleys of support. The 
most recent peak for vocational guidance was the strong 
veterans interest in the last 1940's and early 1950*s. 

The current public support^or career development is 
derived from other areas as well. Tiie new Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA) may lead- 
to ward some important new vistas. Although it is too 
early to determine how significant this new legislation 
will be for career development, it could, in the short term , 
have more financial backing and impact than career edu- 
cation. 

There are many indications that a wide range of the 
general population is also interested in career develop- 
ment. This is indicated by the data coining out of state 
studies (Virginia. 1973) and a major national survey 
(ACT, 1973). College students are calling for more assis- 
tance with their career plans, while adults are demanding 



mid-career and pre-retirement assistance. A growing 
number of older Americans are likewise clamoring for 
career help. Thus, support for the career development 
movement seems to be coming from many directions and 
from many different age groups. 

Support for Career Education 

At the national level the US Office of Education, 
through former commissioner Sidney Marland. has taken 
the lead in support of career education. Marland carried 
the message in a whirlwind series of speeches around the 
country in 1971 and 1972. He made one of his last major 
presentations on the subject at the APGA convention in 
San Diego in early 1973. Since Marland's departure, na- 
tional leadership in this area has been provided by Ken- 
neth Hoyt. former president of APGA. and now Associate 
Commissioner of Education for Career Education. An of- 
ficial position paper from the Office of Education is now 
in the discussion stage. Various national groups are 
studying this paper for possible support. 

There has also been national support from a number of 
different sources. 

Council of Chief State School Officers* In a 1 97 1 resolu- 
tion. the Council of Chief State School Officers stated its 
belief that "preparation for careers as well good citi- 
zenship should be a basic policy of education." and 
pledged to "develop educational programs for all youth 
to help assure equal opportunity for preparation for 
careers." The resolution also supported "a continuing 
program of training, retraining, advancement and promo- 
tion . , . for out-of-school youth and adults." This council 
is currently carrying out a career education study for 
USOE. 

Education Commission of the States* A major force 
report for the Education Commission oi' the States begins 
with the observation that "if the ideal of education com- 
mensurate with the interests. need§ and abilities of 
American citizens is to be approximSted, and if that edu- 
cation is to have relevance to' the skills, awareness and 
concerns essential to a free, progressive and technically 
competent society In this last quarter of the 20th century, 
it is essential that priorities be realigned and that we 
return to the coi^cept of education as career preparation, 
of vocation in the classical sense of what a person does 
with his life, his 'calling*.** 

The report goes on to say that "each state has a clear 
responsibility it cannot deny to develop a comprehensive 
plan of education, serving all its citizens — the profes- 
sional, the college bound arts and science major, the 
adult, the business and teaching major, but equally the 
technical, vocational and career-oriented student in 
--pro^EanLsJitted to his special interests and needs.** 

"To this enr?/^ the ECSTSport -says "44 is obviously Ihe 
obligation of each state to determine what precentage of 
the educational budget should be directed toward occu- 
pational ly focused program^ in a career education system 
and what should be allocated for all types of institutions 
serving the state's total career education needs.** 

White House Conference* At the 1971-Vlliite House 
Conference on Youth, the task force on economy and 
employment observed that the present educational sys- 
tem "has failed ... in relation to preparing students to 
move into work.*' Remedial recommendations included 
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elimination of tracking systems and the general cur- 
riculum, expanded counseling with greater e*nphasis o^^ 
career options and planning, more work-study and 
cooperative programs, year round operation of schools 
and free adult basic education. 

1972 Democratic Convention. The Democratic Party 
national plank, under the subhead ''Career Education,'' 
observed that "academic accomplishment is not the only 
way to financial success, job satisfaction or rewarding life 
in America." It called for equal funding priority for 
vocational-technical education as that "previously given 
academic education," strengthened career counseling 
programs, and *'a lifetime system of continuing education 
to enhance career mobility, both vertically and laterally, 
so that the career choice made at 18 or 20 years of age does 
not have to be the only or the final choice." 

Associations have also supported career education, 
though the voices here have been fewer and more reluc- 
tant. 

National Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education. The National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education adopted a position paper on career 
education in September 1971 which said, in part, that the 
organization believes "Career Education, constituting a 
central theme in the total universe of public education, 
should be assigned h igh priority throughout the nation — 
in every state — and in every public educational agency. 
It should become a major objective of public education, 
with its achievement measured by employability in oc- 
cupations, both gainful and useful, that are a reasonable 
match of both the talents and the ambitions of every 
citizen." 

For its part, NASDVE pledged "vigorous support of 
Career Education as an emerging, essential concept that 
will provide a viable system of learning experiences 
which will assist all youth to acquire useful information 
about the occupational structure of the economy, the al- 
ternatives of career choice, the obligations of involve- 
ment in the total work forces, the intelligent determina- 
tion of personal capabilities and aspirations, the requi- 
sites for all occupations, and opportunities to prepare for 
gainful and useful employment." 



American Vocational Association. The powerful 
American Vocational Association pledged support at its 
annual convention in December, 1971, in a resolution 
based on the recommendations of a lOO-member task 
force. Among its recommendations were: "AVA should 
take the leadership role as a catalyst by sponsoring a 
national forum with broad representation ... to develop 
guidelines, establish legislative goals and define the role 
of various programs in relationship to career education." 

"AVA shoulw take the leadership in identifying and 
promoting legislation which will authorize categorical 
funding for all segments of career education including 
vocational education." It also recommended that the as- 
sociation assume responsibility for communication about 
the concept. 

NVGA and AVA have recently issued a joint position 
paper on career development that may well rank as the 
most significant of the various positions on the subject. It 
should have a major impact on new directions for people 
around the country. 

More Emphasis to Career Education 

National public support is best reflected in the Gallup 
Poll Report of Fall 1973. This poll shows overwhelming 
approval of the suggestion that schools give more em- 
phasis to a study of trades, professions, and businesses to 
help students decide on their careers. Nine in 10 persons 
in all major groups sampled in this survey say they would 
like to have the schools give more emphasis to this part of 
the educational program. Most of those who vote for this 
greater emphasis say this program should start with 
junior and senior high school. However, many profes- 
sional educators think it should start in the elementary 
grades. 

State Activity 

Support for career education on the state level has been 
mixed. Some states were already moving on programs in 
the mid-1960*s. Maryland, New Jersey, and North 
Carolina provide examples of early activity that has 
blended into the national support given career education 
in the early 1970*s. Other states, newer at the game, show 
great promise. A few are not doing much at all. 



The question: 

Should public schools give more emphasis to a study of trades, professions, and businesses to help students decide on 
their careers? 



Yes, 

more 

emphasis 

No 

No 

opinion 



National 
Totals 
N=l,627 

% 



90 
7 



No Children 
in School 
928 

% 



90 
7 



100 



J. 
100 



Public 
School 
Parents 
620 
% 



90 

7 

100 



Private 
School 
Parents 
124 

% 



89 
9 

100 



Professional 
Educators 
306 

% 



90 
9 



100 



"The Gallup Polls of Attitudes Toward Education 1969-1973." Phi Delta Kappa. Inc Elam. Stanley Editor P 163. 
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The pattern of activity follows this general sequence: 
STAGE ONE: State Board of Education Policy state- 
ment. 

STAGE TWO: Policy Implementation (with limited 
funds). 

STAGE THREE: Legislative authority for clear positive 
action. 

STAGE FOUR: Appropriation of funding for career 
education. 

Nearly all of the states are through Stage One, some are 
struggling with Stage Two, and a few are now operating 
on clear legislative authority. Only a relatively small 
group is out ahead on the cutting edge at Stage Four. Let 
me summarize some of the work being done in several of 
the stage four stages. 

Arizona. Under the slogan ''Career Education: The 3 
R*s Plus/' this Southwestern state has been turning its 
educational system around since 1971. Not only in the 
urban centers of Phoenix and Tucson, but also in tiny 
communities like Salome and Apache Junction, 
educators and citizens are working together to implement 
the total career education approach as rapidly as possible. 

Aided by a state legislature that wrote a career educa- 
tion law and appropriated nearly $10 million for K-12 
development, and by one of the most complete informa- 
tion dissemination efforts on the subject, Arizona is fast 
approaching implementation of the concept throughout 
the entire state, 

The 1971 Arizona law specifies financial aid for estab- 
lishing career exploration and career preparation pro- 
grams in grades 7-12; expansion of career testing, coun- 
seling and guidance programs; purchase of career educa- 
tion materials, equipment and media dissemination; 
teacher and counselor retraining; curriculum develop- 
ment via total ''treatment units" consisting of instruc- 
tional materials and teacher guides in all subject areas; 
expansion of supervised work experiences in grades 6-12; 
innovations in the total concept, especially in rural areas; 
and public information efforts directed at parents and 
other citizens. In addition, the Mesa district in suburban 
Phoenix was one of the six LEA's in the federal School- 
Based Model project. 

With an initial $1.9 million appropriation in 1971, the 
Arizona Department of Education established pilot pro- 
jects at 13 locations encompassing 139 local school dis- 
tricts. In fiscal 1973, with another $3.8 million in state 
funds, the number of pilot projects was expanded to 20 — 
covering each of the state's 14 counties. More than 5,000 
teachers and administrators were actively involved. The 
state legislature appropriated nearly $4.6 million for 
fiscal 1974, which continued funding for 18 of the 20 
projects, several with expanded goals and objectives. 

The projects are using a K-12 career education matrix 
(i.e.. ''roadmap") containing 33 element themes and 271 
goal statements, boiled down after input from 300 
educators and nearly 500 lay citizens from across the 
state. 

The seriousness and extent of Arizona's career educa- 
tion movement are indicated by the following items: 

More than 2,500 counselors and administrators, and 
some 4,700 teachers, have received inservice train- 




ing in career education. The state's colleges and 
universities have participated extensively in this 
effort. 



A Career Education Clearinghouse prepares and dis- 
tributes materials statewide. By mid-1973, the 
clearinghouse had compiled and distributed a mas- 
sive career education bibliography to every school, 
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and had microfilmed and distributed more than 
15,000 pages of Arizona-produced career education 
materials. 

The state's labor laws have been amended, with 
specific reference to Career Education, to allow 
young people at the junior high level to engage in 
work experiences as a part of their educational prog- 
ram. 

The state staff includes an apprenticeship coor- 
dinator who works with labor and management to 
integrate apprenticeship program efforts with the 
overall program. 

Cooperative education programs expanded in 
number from S5 in 1968 to more than 300 in 1972, in 
both rural and urban settings. 

The public Information program has produced a 
spectacular array of brochures about Career Educa- 
tion (in Spanish and English) for various target 
groups — parents, working people, business and 
industry, educators; thousands of column inches of 
newspaper copy on the subject; and some television 
and radio materials of professional quality. Arizona 
State University's Bureau of Broadcasting produced 
a 20 part series of half hour programs on career 
education for telecasting on the state's educational 
TV stations, and the University of Arizona's Radio- 
TV Bureau developed 80 Career Education 
featurettes — 40 each for radio and television — 
which have been widely disseminated through 
commercial radio and TV stations. 

A Project PACE (Plan for Arizona's Career Education) 
task force has completed work on the matrix, making it 
"flexible, concise, locally owned and understandable." 
Work has also been completed on: (1) a comprehensive 
10-year plan to include outcomes through 1980; (2) an 
instrument designed to categorize Arizona-developed 
materials for the clearinghouse effort; (3) development of 
"instructional training materials for community leaders 
throughout the state;" and (4) general coordination of the 
continued career education project efforts. 

Maryland* The Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion built its career education program on pilot activities 
that began in 1968. In 1971, the State Board of Education 
mandated that the state education department "develop a 
comprehensive plan to serve all youth and adults involv- 
ing career orientation, exploration, preparation for job 
entry and/or further education, including intensive gui- 
dance and counseling services." A detailed five-year plan 
was drawn up for implementing the concept in all 24 
local school districts by 1977. 

Eight strategies are listed for reaching thn goals of the 
"Career Education Five- Year Action Plan": 

(1) a K-adult plan which identified and utilizes the 
resources of business-industry-labor community for 
career education programs will be implemented and 
evaluated in each of the 24 local educational agen- 
cies. 

(2) Publicly supported teacher training institutions 
will make available to all its counselors and 
teachers-in-training at least one course of study in 
career education and development. 
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(3) Teachers in grades K-adult will acquire the skills 
and understanding necessary to effectively relate 
their content areas to a broad spectrum of career 
clusters. 

(4) Programs enabling young people and other 
adults to participate in a sequential program of voca- 
tional and skill development will be inaugurated at 
all grade levels in every local district. 

(5) Students will have access to career guidance 
programs appropriate to their needs. 

(6) Each local school system will develop a plan that 
identifies sequential career development skills and 
those personnel who can provide them. 

(7) The State Department of Education and local 
boards "will function to express the needs, goals 
and contributions of the family unit to the process of 
Career Education." 

(8) All public schools will activate a "parent advis- 
ory committee" to relate the family unit to Career 
Education in the schools. 

The State Department's managerial activities are 
spelled out in the plan, and time guidelines and cost 
factors for each are included. Strong emphasis is placed 
on staff development and dissemination of resources in- 
formation (e.g.. Career Education Resource Handbook); a 
quarterly newsletter to keep business-industry-labor- 
education communities informed about current de- 
velopments; and a $50,000 audiovisual media presenta- 
tion. This plan also calls for providing a career education 
coordinator in each of the 24 local districts and 16 com- 
munity colleges, and support for a variety of pilot projects 
(a model in two senior high schools to operate 18 hours 
daily, six days a week, 12 months a year; regional career 
study centers with experimental programs in all career 
clusters, K through adult; teacher-industry exchange 
programs wherein workers enter the school setting and 
teachers enter an industrial work setting; training career 
education instructional aides; and instructional TV ma- 
terials development). 

Actual funding for the full resolution of these activities 
has not been achieved, according to Nancy M. Pinson, 
prevocational and career development specialist for the 
State Department of Education. She said some money was 
allocated through general education funds and combined 
with "appropriate" allocations from vocational-technical 
moneys. The funds were scheduled to be focused in 
1973-74 on the regional career centers — an important 
part of the Maryland approach — and on the upgrading 
and retraining of counselors in the competencies needed 
to provide career guidance service to all students. 

During 1973-74, the State Department Task Force on 
Career Education was continuing to explore alternative 
routes to full implementaton of the state plan. 

The Maryland Career Development Project (K-adult), 
federally funded under the VEA Amendments of 1968, 
and underway since 1970, completed its formal funding 
in June, 1973. Its components were incorporated into the 
five-year plan or into the local units where they were 
located. The components include: 

(1) Elementary School Awareness with a consultant 
assisting the faculties of eight Baltimore elementary 
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S( hools in the development of programs designed to 
improve career awareness. 

(2) Junior High interdisciplinary Career Education 
team development, via the workshop approach, 
with each school team initially consisting of 
teachers from industrial arts and home economics 
and the counselor. In the second year teams were 
expanded to include the mathematics teacher and a 
fifth member elected by the school faculty. By year 
three, the school administrator and a backup team of 
office level personnel in curriculum, guidance and 
career education were added to the teams. (During 
the summer of 1973, inservice training was pro- 
vided with state funds to 14 additional school dis- 
tricts.) 

(3) Development of a computerized placement in- 
formation system for high school students with ac- 
cess from the high school to a central data bank 
containing information about post-secondary pro- 
grams and Baltimore area employment oppor- 
tunities. (This model will be examined for its porta- 
bility to all school systems.) 

(4) A **work advocate** program for dropout-proiie 
junior high students in which such students, aged 
14-16, are provided three hours a day of cooperative 
work experience in school-neighborhood small 
businesses. 

(5) Production of a TV series, aimed at fourth 
through eight graders, about career opportunities 
available in Maryland in a variety of cluster areas. 

(6) Development and dissemination of a career de- 
velopment notebook for teachers at all levels con- 
taining information about the career education con- 
cept, models already in use at various places in 
Maryland, and available resources and techniques 
for implementing career education in schools. 

Ohio. A long-time leader in vocational education, Ohio 
began to move in 1970 to provide a comprehensive ap- 
proach via its Career Continuum Plan for kindergarten 
through adult education. Early that year, under a state law 
that provided $75 million in matching funds for construc- 
tion and materials purchases, each local district was re- 
quired to offer comprehensive vocational education 
programs to its students. Seventy per cent of Ohio's high 
school students already have access to 12 or more voca- 
tional education programs. 
Components in the Ohio Career Continuum Plan are: 

(1) A "Family Life Program** with special emphasis 
for the disadvantaged "to help improve the care and 
motivation of preschool children and assure a more 
positive impact of the home on the needs of school- 
age youth.'* 

(2) A "Career Motivation Program** in grades K-6 to 
encourage all youth to respect all work and to want 
to participate in some part of the work of the world. 

(3) A "Career Orientation Program*' for all students 
in grades 7-8 to expand their understanding of the 
professional, technical, skilled and other occupa- 
tions in the world of work. 

(4) A "Career Exploration Program** for all youth in 




grades 9-10 or ages 14-15, to gain firsthand experi- 
ences with several career fields in order to better 
make a career choice. 

(5) An "Occupational Work Adjustment Program" 
for drop-out-prone students, aged 14 to 15, which 
uses work as an adjustment process'* to prove to 
such students "they are worth something and to 
encourage them to stay in school and make better 
choices of a vocational program at age 16.*' 

(6) A "Career Preparation Program** for 16-year olds 
and up which includes options for a "comprehen- 
sive vocational education program** leading to em- 
ployment, a "comprehensive preprofessional edu- 
cation program" leading to post-secondary educa- 
tion at tne professional level, or "occupational work 
experience** for dropout-prone youth via coopera- 
tive education programs leading to employment. 

(7) A "career training, retraining and upgrading 
program** for out-of-school youth and adults that 
provides continuous opportunities for skill training 
and upgrading throughout the work Hfe of the indi- 
vidual. 

Ohio is presently implementing the K-10 components 
as widely as possible. During fiscal year 1974 the state 
added $2.5 million to $796,000 in federal funds to assist 
24 local districts, which includes rural, suburban and 
urban settings, and involves 246 schools and 4,900 
teachers serving 148,374 students. The state*s goal is the 
implementation of a program for career choice for all 2 
million of its public school students by 1980. 

Participating districts are eUgible for supplemental 
funds at a rate up to $20 per student for the Career Motiva- 
tion Program, $25 per student for Career Orientation, and 
$30 per student for Career Exploration. The supplemental 
funds may be used for, but are not limited to, expendi- 
tures for program coordination, salaries, inservice train- 
ing programs and materials, transportation costs, pro- 
gram suppHes and instructional equipment. 

In addition, Ohio is experimenting with an 
experience-centered pre-post secondary program which 
provides for integration of related disciplines. This pro- 
gram is geared toward students who have identified pro- 
fessional goals in business administration, engineering, 
health, or social science. The block-time program is being 
conducted in four schools, three of which are joint voca- 
tional schools for 11th and 12th-grade students, and one 
in a major city high school. 

Effort at the secondary and postsecondary level are also 
continuing with $46.5 million of Ohio's federal revenue 
sharing funds and an additional $20 million in state 
funds allocated for the 1974 school year for further con- 
struction of vocational education classrooms. 

Louisiana. Louisiana outlined a massive redirection for 
education within the state with its adoption of "State Plan 
for Career Education,** backed up by an $8 million special 
appropriation in 1973 to implement the plan. By August 
1973, all of the state*s 66 parish school superintendents 
had endorsed the plan and applied for their career educa- 
tion allocations. 

The major effort in the first year of the program concen- 
trated on thejnfusion of career concepts in all elementary 
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dnd s«t.ondary schools, according to Assistant Superin- 
tendent Thomas G. Clausen, program officer for career 
education. Other components of the state plan call for 
inservice and preservice training of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, increased vocational-technical education at 
the secondary and postsecondary levels, and emphasis on 
curriculum development and revision, communication 
skills, needs assessment, and human relations and inter- 
personal skills. 

An 11-member steering committee appointed by State 
Superintendent Louis J. Michot selected 47 elementary 
and secondary teachers to develop 24 curriculum guides 
in academic and vocational subjects. The guides were 
introduced at inservice workshops during the summer 
and regular school term and were ready for distribution to 
all schools in October 1973. P'inal revision of the guides is 
scheduled for 1974, based on input throughout the school 
year from classroom teachers, professional organizations, 
curriculum specialists, and state and local adminis- 
trators. 

To help with implementation of the concept, the state's 
Handbuol for School Administrators, which sets the cur- 
riculum requirements for high school graduation, was 
revised and offered as an option to parish superinten- 
dents. Forty-four of the public school systems chose to 
implement it immediately, although acceptance of the 
requirements was not mandatory during the 1973-74 
school year. 

Inservice training in career education concepts is a 
major effort extending from State Department of Educa- 
tion personnel to parish superintendents, an 80-member 
task force from eight planning districts, parish teams, and 
all teachers. 




The 1973 budget contained an item of $50,000 for the 
inservice training of college and university faculties in 
recognition of the need for providing preservice orienta- 
tion of career concepts to students in the state's teacher- 
training institutions. Another aspect of the state plan — 
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the development of competency-based teacher education 
programs — is underway in six universities. 

Louisiana also hopes to expand the occupational op- 
portunities of its children with a communication skills 
program, which concentrates on language skills in both 
English and French. The short-range goal of this program 
is to pilot the concepts of the newly written curriculum 
guides in French in 11 target parishes, covering 66 
schools. 

More than half of the $8 million state appropriation for 
career education went to local school systems "to imple- 
ment programs of greatest need." The money could be 
used to employ a counselor in an elementary school, to 
employ vocational education instructors, or to provide 
adequate facilities, materials and equipment. Each local 
system was required to establish a career education ad- 
visory council ''representative of all segments of the 
population." 

The state plan proposed activities in vocational- 
technical education at both the secondary and post- 
secondary levels. In addition, $1.9 million was spent on 
increasing the number of programs at vocational- 
technical institutions and at Delgado junior College. 

In a November 15, 1973, report to the State Legislature's 
Subcommittee on Career Fducation the State Department 
of Education pinpointed the rationale for this massive 
attack on the state's education problems: "For too many 
years, Louisiana has failed to coordinate her educational 
efforts — to provide the same high quality of instruction 
in all localities of the state; to show the correlation be- 
tween what is learned in school and what is needed in the 
world of work; to provide our students with basic skills 
needed for effective functioning in the adult world. For 
the first time, this program has brought about a coordina- 
tion of effort in education, an effort designed to make all 
of education more responsive to the needs of students." 

The listing could be expanded to cover a few other 
states or to recite some of the exciting work going on in 
local school districts with or without state support. Need- 
less to say there is a ground swell of activity around the 
country creating new vistas for career education-career 
development. 

Future 

The following questions can best help to measure the 
future: 

Will the Congress pass enabling career education 
legislation? 

Will the US Office of Education provide full support 
for Ken Hoyt in his new position? 

Will the states now under way with programs in career 
education be able to keep their early momentum? 

Will the next group of states get programs moving with 
or without federal support? 

Selected References 
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Sinv^ mgits in Time 

As a result of revisions in procedures for 
the issuance of social security numbers, 
counselors are urged to encourage stu- 
dents to apply for theirs as early as possi- 
bie Social security numbers are used as 
identifying information Delays can be en- 
countered after application that endanger 
student opportunities for job placement as 
welt as for obtaining licenses Consult 
local Social Security Administration per- 
sonnel to clarify procedures 




Ph.ll. vs. IKS 

When IS tnconne earned and when is it 
not'' Only ine iRS knows for sure For years 
the laws governing educational grants 
nave been sufficiently ambiguous to 
cause probie^ris for grant recipients as 
well as the government A recent IRS ruling 
has clarified the issue regarding the two- 
vear doctoral grafts at least Smce can- 
dtdate^; spend Tiost of their first year stinne 
in lerjrning the first year stipend amounts 
to 1 salary paid for services renriQrf)c\ and 
-isstjch IS taxable The second year grant 
"S pnmarily of supportive nature rather 
man for s^^vicos performed hence if is not 
taxable 

Nov; that *'^af is perfectly clear 



High Schools Go Human 
(Services, That U) 

In an effort to make ninth and tenth grad- 
ers more aware of opportunities in the 
human and public services the Public 
Service Institute of Chicago s Loop Col- 
lege has developed a model curn.culum 
which provides opportunities for student 
involvement in a vanety of occupationally 
related tasks and experiences Vocational 
groupings are Municipal Services, Social 
Development Services and Persona! Ser- 
vices Each grouping is broken down 
further into a total of 22 occupational clus- 
ters, such as Law Enforcement. Health. 
Consumer Protection, and Environmental 
Design The developers of the curriculum 
have intentionally provided a very broad 
scope, feeling that such a design offers 
students the widest possible occupational 
onentatton They further feel that teachers 
can eventually narrow the focus mto ap- 
propnate skill development courses For 
further mformaton contact Dr SalvatoreG 
Rotella. Dean. Public Service Institute. 
LoopCollege 64 E Lake Street Chicago. 
HImois 60601 

iVEXl'iS, The Anivnerman 

Do you want to start a now program with- 
out dupliatmg someone else s efforts'^ Do 
you need data on nontraditional ap- 
proaches to posl-secondary education — 
where it's happening, whos doing it. how 
It s working'? Pick up the phone and call 
NEXUS (202-785-8480) an American As- 
sociation for Higher Education project fi- 
nanced Q[^^[ ^1 0J } ^ }^ ^ ^ ^ for the 



Improvement of Post-secondary Educa- 
tion NEXUS operates like a switchboard 
clearinghouse, connecting those who 
have a need to know with those who know 
Referrals are provided within 48 hours 
where at all feasible 




Giuulhw Foot-lotii^ Hot 
Ilo.t$ 

Maryland s State Board of Education is 
already taking measures to introduce the 
metric system into its public schools An- 
ticipating the eventual congressional pas- 
sage of the metncation bill, programs will 
be set up in the fall instructing students in 
the metric system The change, however, 
will not be confined to the classroom 
learner since administrators will be re- 
quired to plan bus routes m kilometers, 
order now metncaily-Crilibrated tools and 
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equipment for vocational education 
courbes and Jebign new bchooisto aietric 
specifications Teacfierb and foot pound 
or.ented parentb will also be offered m- 
sUuctiun on metric conversion 

The bimple, straight-forward toot will 
•.□on Loribtitute 13 2 centimeters worth of 
fiot dog 




They L(»vc to Go 
A- Waitflc rinfi 

H.gh school students at Barlow School 
in Amenia New York get out of school for 
seven weeks during the winier lerm for an 
experience known as the wintenm De- 
signed as a work expenence, the wintenm 
provides students with exposure to social 
conditions and processes which they can 
later relate to their classroom studies As 
examples of wintenm opportunities, one 
sophomore interested m drama spent her 
tune at a Providence, R I theater where 
she helped backstage, worked on ticket 
sales, and look part inactingclassesatthe 
theater Another student spent his winterrm 
m his own ne "^"iborhood working as a Big 
Brother to local disadvantaged young- 
sters Wmterim work is generally volun- 
tary, but occasionally students are asked 
to return during the summer for pay Some 
students traveled across country to work 
on an archelogtcal dig at the La Brea Tar- 
pits in Los Angeles' 

For more information contact George 
Vosburgh Headmaster, Barlow School, 
Amema, New York 

Buri|lcr5^9 BewarcS 

Counselors Dons Miller and Ralph Kes- 
sons are recruiting a CI detective force 
This CI (Career Information) Force works 
out of the Clarksville, Indiana Middle 
School Their mission is interviewing work 
and business personnel Aho have any oc- 
casion to be in the school Ms Miller and 
Mr Kessons try to find out who might be 
coming into the school building and then 
alert the teachers who m turn invite the 
workers to come into their classrooms and 
talk With the students Such discussions 
give the students an opportunity to see the 



many facets of the world of work So if you 
are a plumber, a baker or a candlestick 
maker infHoosierland. beware' The Middle 
School C) Force may grill you on what 
you do Oh yes, tread lightly, for the CI 
Force knows when you come and go' For 
further information contact Ms Dons Mil- 
ler or Mr Ralph Kessons. Clarksville Mid- 
dle School. 101 Ettels Lane. Clarksville. 
Indiana 47130 

Siuflcntv^ RceoiiMflcr 
Emplf^yabiUty 

The tremors of career education are 
shaking the college ranks Courses of 
study in theoretical, abstract or esotenc 
fields are being abandoned for majors re- 
lated directly to jobs Sample data on this 
shifting shows a tremendous increase in 
biochemistry and bJOlogy majors with a 
decrease in social studies majors of more 
than 33% Such decreases have affected 
changes in how the subject materials is 
bemg presented to students in the 
humanities Now "applied courses" are 
being taught m liberal arts colleges to 
convince students the / can still find jobs 
with majors in the humanities The Univer- 
sity of Texas, for example, now catalogs an 
English course as "Editorial Procedures ' 
The course content includes proofreading, 
copy-editing and indexing 

Whether such changes will gam support 
among academic humanists remains to be 
seen Many stilt believetheir primary job is 
totransfer culture "There is," says W Ross 
Winterowd. Professor of Englich at the 
University of Southern California, "a tacit 
assumption by most teachers of English 
that within the scope of English depart- 
ment concerns, one can find delineated 
the ideal culture That is to say, the study of 
literature almost exclusively and certainly 
more than any other student activity brings 
the cultured man into being " 

Alas, poor Yorick. a job by any other 
name might not pay as much» 

AnA I IMtl It Hys^lS ! 

Look here, Teach' And I did it myself" 
These are the triumphant boastings of 
Barbara Bennett's fifth graders at Aurora 7 
Elementary School in Boulder, Colorado 
Actually, what Ms Bennett has done is 
bnng Career Development to the clas- 
sroom The students themselves select a 
focus of study, determine objectives and 
describe projects Using six major head- 
ings (Food, Clothing. Shelter, Power. 
Transportation and Communication), stu- 
dents choose the topic which most in- 
terests them and set up a plan to learn all 
they can about the subject— past and pre- 
sent Then they teach what they have 
learned to the rest of the class Such an 
undertaking demands a group effort, so 
Ms Bennetts first task in coordinating 
such a curriculum is to teach her students 
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how to work in groups Games and other 
activities are used to strengthen group 
identity Other exercises help students to 
explore their feelings and to develop a 
real istic sense of who they are in relation to 
the world about them It takes a lot of 
patience, admits Ms Bennett First, a 
teacher needs to decide what kind of per- 
son he or she is Not all teachers, and 
probably not all students, could function 
well in an unstructured classroom " How- 
ever, when one can pull off a project like 
Barbara Bennett's, the "I did it myself" 
slogan is equivalent to an "A" evaluation 
on how well a teacher is succeeding in the 
classroom 




Aeatlcnticj^ for Parents 
Nat KTumbcr One 

Parents' number one priority for what is 
taught m school is not in the area of 
academic skills Instead. Paul Hill, a polit- 
ical scientist and chief researcher for a 
National Institute of Education study, 
found that parents — regardless of income 
or educational status — wanted their chil- 
dren to obtain some type of jOb skill prior to 
leaving high school Further studies are 
now underway to find out what, specifi- 
cally, study respondents mean by job 
skills and to what jOb skills they refer This 
surprising emphasis on job skills has im- 
plications for researchers beyond the fact 
that NIE will stress job-relatedness of edu- 
cation in its next round of grants Au- 
thorities speculate that the question of 
what vanable links school achievement 
and financial success will once more be of 
pnme concern For further information on 
these studies, contact Paul Hill. 833 
Brown Building. 1200 19th Street, NW. 
Washington. DC 20036 
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On, to find an honest college student' 
The moral fiber of Amencanyouth on cam- 
pus IS becoming extinct A study sought to 
compare the relative effects of moral per- 
suasion vs threats ot punishment as a de- 
terrent to cheating. Two experimental sec- 
tions and a control group were each given 
eight weekly quizzes, which were secretly 
graded but unmarked and returned to the 
students for self-grading Cheating was re- 
flected by the difference between actual 
and self-reported grades The experimen- 
tal groups, after the third quiz, were re- 
minded about the honor system, after the 
seventh they were told there had been re- 
ports of cheating, papers would be spot- 
checked, and that a cheater had been 
caught and would be punished The men- 
lion of moralilly caused an increase in 
cheating among all groups' The threat of a 
spot check and punishment for caught 
culprits reduced cheating appreciably m 
the experimental groups, and insignific- 
antly m the control Girls stopped cheating 
in far greater percentages than boys when 
there were threatened with disciplinary ac- 
tion 

Hjt-^anBehi, )i vs nn p37 

A seller and a "sellee' can mutually be- 
nefit from their contact, a tutor and a tutee 
may not In efforts to find out whether or not 
lutes do actually make academic gams 
while tutoring in reading, a study matched, 

!in terms of ability and achievement, 12 
eighl-graders who did not Requirements 
, for participation were only the desire and 
line to help V^^hile tutors gained a median 
of 9 months in reading achievement during 
the program, controls gamed a median of 
1 1 months' Although this difference is not 
statistically significant, and this study 
does not support conclusions of previous 
studies in regard to tutor gams, the tutors 
were, at least, effective m their teaching 
role, highly Significant gains were made 
by their tutees 

Perhaps not all gams can be readily 
measured, tutee academic gams may well 
be matched by tutor self concept gams No 
harm comes from trying 

Feminists are not the only females who 
can go through life unswayed by men A 
recent study, limited to Catholic girls' 
schools, sought to deternnine if there were 
any relationships between career life style 
preference and subjects, percept;ons of 



the feminine ideal held by men they consi- 
dered Significant It also asked whether a 
relationship existed between subjects' life 
style preferences and academic 
achievement While more than 50% of the 
643 twelfth-graders indicated an adult 
rather thana peer as the significant male m 
their lives, there was no relationship bet- 
ween the preferred career or life style and 
perception of that male s ideal for fem mine 
behavior 

While this study would need to be repli- 
cated with public school females to de- 
termine the validity of these results, it may 
be comforting for today's young woman to 
know that her life decisions do not reflect 
what tfie man m her life thinks they ought to 
be-at least not while she's still m high 
school 
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If you are one of two or three siblings, 
arrange to be either a firstborn boy or a girl 
Research which investigated perceptions 
of parental authority and love and personal 
adjustment levels showed that first-born 
boys held a higher perception of parental 
authority, and rated higher on self- 
reported adjustment than second or third 
born boys Ordinal position had no effect 
on girls for any of the tested factors, or on 
boys for perception of parental love 
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If you want a positive response to a chal- 
lenging Situation, present It m as positive a 
way as possible To ascertain the most 
effective way of communicating positively 
with parents of first-year college students 
abOL their expectations of the college ex- 
pent "e. three treatment approaches 
were tested (1) positive, concentrating 
solely on pleasant aspects of college life, 
(2) problem, concerned with potential con- 



flict areas, and (3) balanced, providing 
objective views of campus life The effec- 
tiveness of the treatment was judged by 
the degree to which parental expectation 
and attitudes differed among treatments 
The positive and (he balanced treatments 
were, as might be anticipated, more effec- 
tive than the problem, but no consistent 
differences were evident between them 

Reverse psychology may work in some 
instances but this is not one of them 

Dise".jf..' A:>.'rdit^ "'PMjfan.-i/ w34n5 1)2406 A Order 
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Even in the matter of racial differences. 
It's what s inside that counts In a study of 
attitudes toward Mexican-Americans, 
white ninth graders were twice tested with 
a questionnaire composed of a value 
scale, an information section, a friendli- 
ness scale, and a similarity scale The 
young people responded primarily m 
terms of valus and beliefs, and secondar- 
ily in terms of race, suggesting that chil- 
dren at least take time to look beyond the 
surface (Similar studies with similar re- 
sults have been done with other mmonty 
groups ) 

If children show disltke for others who 
are racially different, it is probably aue to 
differences far more basic than skin color 
Perhaps parents can learn something from 
their kids' 

EO 082 076 

For some youngsters, coming to school 
IS difficult but coming on time is virtually 
unheard of When evidence indicated that 
both absenteeism and tardiness were 
more severe m inner city schools, two ex- 
periments were launched to seek out an 
effective way to encourage chronically 
tardy pupils to improve their attendance 
patterns Two groups of 12 chronically 
tardy youngsters each were selected for 
the study In Experiment I, a baseline 
period established the pattern of tardi- 
ness A modification phase enabled stu- 
dents to earn free time for coming to school 
promptly, such time increasing with each 
day of promptness, culminating m 20 mi- 
nutes of free time for a perfect week Re- 
ward consisted m spending the earned 
free time in the school store A final phase, 
generalization, removed the reward as- 
pect Results showed tardiness signific- 
antly reduced during modification, but not 
during generalization Experiment II was 
Similar except that the students were di- 
vided into three subgroups, and teachers 
were encouraged to praise those subjects 
whose attendance improved Experiment 
II subjects retained improved records into 
the generalization phase suggestmg the 
effect of continued positive remforcement 
Children, as well as adults, realize that 
time IS a valuable asset-^ reward they can 
spend as enjoyably as money 
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Pardon me Counselor, your campus 
gap IS showing ' In a study done at Purdue. 
673 students were queried concerning 
their preferences m counseling settings 
and m selection of peer vs professional 
helper for various types of problems The 
students were sorted by sex. age, marital 
status, college major local residence, 
value orientation, and paternal educa- 
tional arid economic level Problem areas 
were drugs, educational, emot'onal fam- 
ily, moral, social and vocational Results of 
the study indicate mat although students 
generally agree that peer counseling 
should be encouraged by the university 
tfiey are undecided about their preference 
lor a student-operated crisis center or a 
conventional counseling service Stu- 
dents do prefer peers to professionals for 
help m social areas of concern, but not m 
vocational or educational areas where pro- 
fessional expertise is advantageous As 
might be supposed, students prefer coun- 
selors of Similar age and background, 
and where help of a moral nature is 
needed, similar religious beliefs Minority 
students consider similanty of counselor 
race somewhat important, but students in 
general do not While students are open to 
various counselor settings, they show de- 
cided preferences for individual counsel- 
ing rather than group or campus-wide ap- 
proaches 



Supersonic Predictions: 
A Career Guidance 
Resource ''Rerun" 

To refresh your niefiiory and review 

aome interesting aitif wortfiwfiile re- 
sources you '■'uy v»jnt to look bjck at 
Impjct Vol 2 Ho 2 'Career Guidance 
Supersonic Predictions aiuf Earthly 
Realities of the Seventies This 1973 
issue provides coverage of f^iany career 
guidance concerns m articles deaimg 
witti the imparl ::,!iifliny priorities m 
education arid manpower requirements On 
the career guidance fioM the sixth report 
of the National Advisorv Coiincii on Voca- 
tional Education rritin 'ing the inade- 
quacies of quidanct^ iml a t97C* Purdue 
Opinion Poll of tiicjh sctiool students con 
ce^'^-nq their futnrt^ plans Back issues of 
this va'uable career (juidaf^re resource 
are available at $1 00 each from 
ERIC CAPS l'^r)r* '^108 Schonf of Edu- 
catton The IJnixtvsilv nf Mn^ntqan Ann 
Artxir Ml J8t04 




EDRS Ortlering In^true* 

References m this publication that have an 
ED number may be ordered from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). 
P 0 Drawer 0. Bethesda. Maryland 
20014 To order any of the ED materials, 
the following information must be fur- 
nished The ED number of the document, 
the type of reproduction desired — photo 
copy (HC) or microfiche (MP), the number 
of copies being ordered All orders must 
be in writing Payment must accompany 
orders under S10 00 Residents of Illinois 
and Maryland should pay the appropriate 
sales tax or include a tax exemption cer- 
tificate 
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A Countrywide, Comprehen- 
sive Guidance Program 

Impact would like to thank the editors 
oi the Title III Quarterly for enabling us to 
reprint, in full, the following article on the 
delivery of counsehng and guidance ser- 
vices We also want to extend our thanks to 
the author of this informative and interest- 
ing article, Dr AnnabelleE Ferguson, who 
IS the director of /An Innovative Approach 
to Decentralizing and Individualmg 
Pupil Services for the Pnnce George s 
County, Maryland schools 

Background 

The Prince George s County, Maryland, 
public school system is the tenth largest in 
ihe nation The county, which is suburban 
to Washington, DC. has grown more 
rapidly than any other section of that met- 
ropolitan region in the past ten years, and 
the school system now serves 162.000 
youngsters The population is racially 
mixed, and the county has experienced 
major school desegregation problems 

Faced with the challenge of providing 
guidance and counseling services to this 
school population, the Department of 
Pupil Services conceived, early in the 
1970s, an innovative approach to over- 
coming the problem of size of the system 
and extending pupil services, including 



guidance and counsehng, to all children, 
from kindergarten to high school Under a 
Titlelll grant in 1971. a multi-faceted prog- 
ram was created, based upon a "cluster 
concept.' which broke the school system 
down into 17 clusters of schools, each 
composed of a community of feeder 
schools on a K-12 basis 

The Cluster Schools Concept 

The cluster concept seeks to deal with 
the rapio expansion and diversity of the 
county's population by placing on the 
teams assigned to work with each cluster 
of schools the responsibility for identifying 
and meeting pupil services needs at the 
grassroots level Because of its emphasis 
on the clustering of schools by com- 
munities, the plan also provides the basis 
and impetus for the continued expansion 
and further development of programs in 
cooperation with community agencies and 
resource people in addition to pupil ser- 
vices personnel 

Certain of the community clusters of 
schools, because of racial tensions, 
economic situations, or cultural variations, 
are potentially more demanding of pupil 
services than others The cluster plan pro- 
vides in two ways for utilizing personnel to 
meet these needs First, personnel are as- 
signed in rations, as well as m terms of 
expenence and expertise, in accordance 
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Mtn [\ c Lluoter^ pulential for problem 
Setuitd teanib of per-junne! ojri bu cie- 
piOyeJ readily wilhir^ the cluster or bet- 
ween ^iubter to meet an einergefioy bitua- 
t.on and stili provide babiu coverage to all 
schools In similar v^ays, cluster ttams can 
be deployed and redeployed to meet vary- 
mg school and community needs as they 
occur throughout the school year Such 
Situations need not be of a crisis nature but 
might be the result of a coficentratod effort 
to accomplish some specific objective 

The cluster concept for organi^ir.g pupil 
services is consistent with the county s 
plans for the decentralization of the total 
school System, and m fact, the cluster 
concept for pupil services implemented 
experimentally in 1970-71. provided a 
forward thrust for the county's decentrali- 
zation efforts in administraiion and instruc- 
tion Special education personnel and 
reading specialists are assigned by clus^ 
ters regular meetings of school principals 
have been scheduled in terms of the clus- 
ter plan, and instructional generalist 
supervisors have cluster assignments 

The county is divided into three regions, 
each of which has from four to six clusters 
of schools The clusters range in size from 
1 2 to 22 schools, with each consisting of a 
senior high schoo! and its feeder junior 
high and elementary schools The pupil 
services team assigned to any one custer 
may range in total number from 15 to 35 
persons and is made up of counselors, 
pupil personnel workers one or more 
psychologists, and health personnel 

bach pupil services cluster team is or- 
ganized under the leaderr^hip of a captam. 
who IS a school counselor selected to call 
and chair meetings of <he team and to rep- 
resent the Cluster at administrative meet- 
ings, and a non-school based co-captam 
who shares leadership responsibilities 
There Kvo persons jOin with principals of 
two of the cluster schools, an instructional 
supervisor responsible for the cluster of 
schools m the cluster to form a leadership 
group, which in turn works with a regional 
supervisory team The entire Pupil Ser- 
vices operation is under the supervision of 
a county pupil services team 

Walk^tn-Evenlng Counseling Centers 

The pupil services team tor each cluster 
bnngs se''vices into the schools and also 
assigns it members to staff non-school- 
based counseling centers During the 
1972-73 school year each of the county s 
three regions has three Evening Walk-ln- 
Counsehng Centers, each of which is staf- 
fed by a team of four or five pupil services 
personnel workers The evening centers 
are meant to serve the adult community as 
well as youth and many of those who come 
are parents Others who are served are 
dropouts recent graduates, veterans, and 
persons from the community at large For 
students, however the evening centers 
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seem to have special advantages tliere is 
no pressiire of bells nnginy for tfie next 
class period so young people can talk 
things through at their own pace, and the 
atmosphere is free of the hidden agen- 
das" of school policy and school conflicts 
" The kids are c losef^they feel they are part 
of us-they are more relaxet^they feel 
looser " 

Both individual and group counbelmy is 
provided in the walk-in centers-for which 
there is no fee. no appointment need be 
made, and no one is asked to identify him- 
self Record-keeping is minimal, tliough 
the counselors work with community 
agencies for referrals when this is indi- 
cated in line with the centers effort to pro- 
vide multiservices Counseling areas in- 
clude parent-child conflict, student- 
teacher conflict, behavior problemb. emo- 
tional development, learning problems, 
career information, college information, 
drug problems, draft information, and so- 
cial problems 

For evaluation of the services provided, 
each staff member is asked to record all 
conferences by the type of problem and 
disposition of the case, composite reports 
are sent monthly to the Director of Pupil 
Services, a written evaluation is submitted 
by each staff member at the end of the 
year, the center coordinator submits a 
complete statistical report at the end of 
each semester, and a random sampling of 
clients IS asked to complete and mail to 
the Director of Pupil Services a postcard 
indicating the helpfulness of services re- 
ceived as well as any recommendations 
they care to make 

Group Counseling Training Program 

In another response to the size and rapid 
growth of the Prince George's School sys- 
tem, and the increasing demands for more 
counseling services, the Title 111 program 
has developed a Group Counseling Train- 
ing Program The utilization of group 
counseling techniques is one means of 
increasing a counselor's reach and effi- 
ciency, but the technique is relatively new 
for many counselors A systems approach 
to resolving the problem of training coun- 
selors for group act'vity was planned, and 
each counselor in the county system is 
now expected to participate m training 
sessions which are directed toward the 
techniques of group counseling as they 
apply to the specific needs of the county s 
schools 

During the first year of the three-year 
program, a complete practicum together 
with backup services was provided by 
two psychiatrists from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore. Maryland The county 
provided supervisory staff to work with the 
consultants and counselors, and three 
workshop credits were awarded to those 
completing the training program In the 
second year ail new counselors partici- 
pated in a similar program, and experi- 



erced counselors worked with the super- 
visory staff in small groups to develop their 
skills further in specialty areas 

Training sessions were conducted for 
90 minutes, one day every other week lor 
1 5 wecKs .n groups ot approximately 1 2 to 
1 5 jartic. pants Schedules were arranged 
so tfidi not all counselors were away from 
the guidance office at the same time, and 
the session^ were held in vanous locations 
so as to mm. mize travel The focus of these 
training sessions was on critiquing tapes 
and discus'pion groups which the coun- 
selors were conducting tliroughout the 
year, and since the sessions were held at 
two-week intervals, there was ample time 
for counselors to return to their schools 
and to apply the techniques and ideas de- 
veloped in the training seminars 

The first year of the program saw the 
establishment ot 1500 groups in the 
schools, involvig 14.000 youngsters, and 
conducted by 194 counselors and pupil 
personnel workers As the program ex- 
pands further, teachers and parents will 
become actively involved Some teacher 
groups and parent groups have been es- 
tablished and are directed toward the re- 
mediation of student difficulties and the 
prevention of problems through an under- 
standing of the parent-child relationship 

The Career Satellite Program 

Forty-nine per cent of the graduates ot 
Prince George s County high schools do 
not continue their education, but seek im- 
mediate employment The Career Satellite 
Program, operating w nn the framework 
of the cluster plan, is designed to involve 
the greater utilization of community re- 
sources withm the county for the purpose 
of providing information and experiences 
which will aid pupils in career planning 
and occupational choice 

Assignment of a career development 
specialist to three pilot clusters was in- 
tended to encourage the development of 
satellites of career groups composed of 
volunteers from the community who would 
serve as resource persons in the career 
development aspects of the program of the 
schools in that cluster Through the coor- 
dination of tlie specialists, these resource 
persons provide information on their work 
areas to interested pupils. prOv/ide on-the- 
job experiences whenever possible, and 
are in general a source of practical oper 
tise in various jOb fields As an example, a 
medical satellite group might include doc 
tors and nurses members of the staff of a 
local hospital a college representative, 
parents teachers principals, and coun 
selors 

The basic philosophy o* this aspect of 
the project is that school staffs muot de 
velop their own career oriented programs, 
with their shared experiences serving to 
stimulate these activities Ttie career de- 
velopment speciali 
contacting commui 
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ins '^oo\ fifV .Ofuuw ass uno tno rf^spf^iDSi - 
biiity fo'' H nooi r ofT)[Tiiinity li^iison Thiis 
arr. ifujt>fT}Grii Ud-^ tno cidvaniage ttie 
scf joi"t»ase({ expe^'t v.orkincj directly with 
the business industry or agency expert ir^ 
plannincjfrijitttil p.oyramsfor the students 

I ho object! /e o' c.reer education as ihe 
Sdtohito program Hbes it !s that it is to be a 
means ot showing the relationship oet- 
weon vvh'^t students are doing in school 
cind the world ot work Eniphasism jrat.les 
K-6 IS on developing ifiterests and at- 
t!»'jdes int,.ades7-9 oxpioratory exp^- 
ences in c careers and avocation . and • ^ 
Cvitionui (iecibions m: <Kjded to the pir 
tu''e and in grades 10-12 career deci- 
sions niay be fom^'iiated 

Students invoiv?:ru m the program are 
asked to evaluate the Career Satellite ap- 
proach iind compare it witti conventional 
programs and toHow-up studies will be 
conductecJ to cietorrrime the intluence ^ 
the prografn m the trcinsition from the C 
S''oom to the world ot occupations 

The Registrar Program 

Again in <v ettort to extend tl^o effect of 
each counselor and to provide more 
ooun;,e)ing tor more :>tudent the Tit'C III 
project Htciudes a component which re- 
lieves counselors of duties wtucn tradi- 
tionally take a very large portion of ttie'r 
time Forty per cent of the the students in 
Prince George s County rTiake application 
to colleges '^nd the record-keeping and 
trnnsrnpt (l reparation involved m this to 
gather with the nurpber of transfers into 
and out of a suburban system of this si^e 
creates a real need for efficient record 
maintenance 

The project staff bei'eved tnat well 
trained mgh-school -graduate, registrars 
could assume the responsibilities of 
cfiecking pupil records corT ,iing 
transcripts cofnf)uting class rank 
scheduling interviews with college ad- 
missions and employment counselors 
(Tuamieiining educational and occupa- 
tion<il mforniation files and registering 
pupils for bCfioiarship and employment 
exammations 

In the fjrst year m which the registrar 
prografT! Wcis »n operation it increased the 
time wtiicfi counselors spend in ciCtual 
counseling with stutients by eleven per 
c'^nt Tfie regt^^rars increasingly demcn- 
i^tr jte<.i tfieir <ibility to as^emb and or- 
janue data arid to prepare reports t'om 
tfiese d<ita <in{j additional registrtirs were 
.^ddo(i in the second year with loccii furui- 
tf.y 

S()ecifiC ui-ues c^i tfie registrar are many 
and varied ExampU,:? r ' icie 

Maint<iins comprefiensivo records system 
for students (entrtinf- witfKiraWtiis 
c aduates) 

Initiates cumula. .e folders wfien nece^^ 
sary updates others by entering sub- 



jects, grades credits and test scores 
Checks records to assure that students are 
enrolled m required courses and refers 
necessary cases to counselors re- 
cords changes of students programs 
Summaries and prepares transcripts for 
students transferring to other schools 
Computes cumulatve averages and pre- 
pares rank listing of students at end of 
junior year 

Types transcripts of students for colleges 
places of employment and military ser- 
vice signs and certifies accuracy of 
these transcripts 

ecks records of seniors for graduation 
requirements prepares diploma 'ists 
and cfiecks diplomas for accuracy .nd 
completeness 

»^ omposes corresponsence for signature 
Principal and counselors 
.s sending schools to clarify re- 
• .ids .'ecetved and to request addi- 
tional information 

Corresponds with state and federal agen- 
cies for evaluation or records of out-of- 
state and foreign students 

Corresponds with co'leges and univer- 
sities, employers and testing services 
re announcements, registration, 
clarification of information 

Interviews studer-ts and parents for addi- 
tional infornriation 

Prepares and maintains a variety of forms, 
meffioranda. and records relatmg to 



pupil accounting 

Prepares graduate ollovv-up question- 
naire and compiles statistical reports 

Supervises student aides 

PULSE Program 

The final component of this project is an 
effort to extend counseling services to tfie 
parents of physically handicapped chil- 
dren Entitled PULSE for Parent Under- 
standing through Learning and Snared 
Experience this project is operating m 
three special* schools during 1972-73 
Trained psychologists work one afternoon 
and evening each week with parents of 
orthopedicaify handicapped children to 
help them understand the special needs of 
their youngsters and how to cope with 
these needs Consultation isalso provided 
to the teaching staff Emphasis is on child 
management, parent-child communica- 
tions and especially on the child's self- 
concept 

Video tape-recording is used exten- 
sively as one means of increasing parent 
and staff awareness of the needs of the 
children 

"'"he Prince George's program addres- 
ses one of the most significant concerns m 
guidance today How can the services of 
trained counselors be extended so that all 
students are served'^ With the support of 
Title III funds, this school system has been 
able to implemeni creative new methods 
of using its guidance resources 
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Dear Impacl 

We noticed m tfie "Consultations* col- 
umn of hvoact recently a biurb to the effect 
that if one has a problem he "cant quite 
get a handle on ' fmpcicts panel of ex- 
perts may be able to fielp We have ? orob- 
lem that might be appropriate 

We are currently seeking information c 
competency-baseci training for guidance 
and counseling program: planners and 
counselors We feet this is an essential 
ingred'ent for program m provement and 
are currently engaged in a search for such 
materials But we don t know exactly where 
to look Can you help^ 

Ttianks for considering \ho problem 
wtuitever ttie outcome 

Information Seeker 



Dear Information Seeker; 

There is a wealth of material m the ERIC 
system on corTipetency-based training for 
teac tiers but it is fiard to ferret out specific 
resources for counselors ifi particular If 
tfieroretical ration<jlo is wfiat you are look- 
ing for tlie best descriptors under whicfi to 
search the system tor this material arc 
performance-based eduCcition evalua- 
tion f)erforfnanc(i specifications and 
c ()nipetency-t)ased teacfier educahon 

Practico-onenteci materials also 
abound so in or(ier to yivo yoij the most 
current and direct information. fmOiict 
began a telef)hone search whicfi as it 
turnecioiit coukj have gone on and on We 
htivo come up witfi ^^ev^^ral leads eacfi of 



Mu'iy otjiob apw^-ar to acliveiy in- 
i 111 kleveiouing \v,du uib and 

^.fi fieAiy Jeveluptid purtu''jnanLe 
I' Ja'v!^ A ducu'i.ef It prepared for A^CES 
:j» T' L"T)aj Swot'itc'y and Fred Vogei 
' * dt o ' a."j i, i'!<:j^,'r statc'b tfiat in 

i9o7 50 otate^ spt'Lil-ed the coiube v^^OfK 
■ *;i^iirt-.i cuai'beiof certifjuation By 

•y"2 t^' ^ t ^.jure iiad Lhangud to 43 oUUes 

>Pt L itv ''oqjife"ient:3 refltiutiny the et- 
V-'^ uve tovvard a prugraff- of counselor 
f'a M'.g that ^a^eb n'dtv idual potential and 
ar. iit, .'ito cuf ^ideration These authors 
{j'jje»^t that t^ufitpeteMuy -based tratniny 
A.', be a logical resuonse to deftiands for 
a.^LUuntaoihty and vmII play an ever grea- 
ttf uart iM uertftit^atiun reqoirements 
Four states in p<irt)Cuiar appear often m 

' K' literature -Waohingion Ne\^. York 
Fiu^da vinj Texa^ Only one state 
Washington fias actiially made 
._u'Mteten^v babeJ per^urinafiLe a criter- 
ion \r efhr ^atiO" Tn.b btaterequirei. that 
th^: per Jebi'irig uertiiication complete 
a p'epaMtijt program aimed at develop- 
i' g c J" pete'ic.eo afid demonbtratmg 
>.,ritur..'f ■ 'evC^^Dof perrorfrianco Vogel and 
Swee^^iey orovide a sampfe ot the prmci- 
T/'es u! den>ing tni.> certifioation nietfiod 

1 Prepa^atij" o^'o..^ i be related to per- 
^or-' a'a e anj perfoffnance related to the 
Objectives ot the irofessional and his 
ci.ents 

2 Prebaratiun sf'Oa.d be mdi^ idual t/ed 
and g.vo re^^ig! utiofi lu uersonai styles 

3 Pre;j Katio^' i;rogranis sfiQuld be 
t'-an' eJ mj dOvoiope^i in a ijarticif)atory 
f^ui' rier tr'Obe affected 

4 P'e'parat.oi! iS a career-long contmu- 
■ng Li'^uCOo^ 

0..t o' tnii, transition to ounu;etency- 
based certification have corne workshop 
oackages am-ed at cievetopmg corrv 
Defencte^ !n indiviauai and group coun- 
sofmq \r,*,c- lUon on Washington s ac^ 
tiv!ttes -s .i.atlaole f-'om Grace Cunmng- 
S iOervibOr G Jiaanco Services 
SnOf-ane P.;Diic Schools 825 West Trent 
Avenue Sookane WA 

Don Dari.ngof the ^ionrJa State Depart- 
n^ent of Education SLJre very excitedly of 
con-^jetency -based training acKancement 

nis state From fne avva^er^ess that 
scnoot oroc/a"is were not offering enough 
r iroe' .ocat'onai counselipg came a 
'nove t'^ enn.ince g,.ifi>mce services 
tnMjugf) *no si"' Of Occuputionril 
Srf'^ca-'st . Mo tuiO"> to irjio tnese new 
g (fj u\ t r-erson^'e! a^.^ b^^mcj df;veioped 
b^ <\\( y ii-,*rT* accortjing lo its spOMtic 
nee Or^t^ .jf^rurnnnr .nroduc^d tfl''OU''^n 
e^tn-t I , D^'ve'onment <\ 
Pe''fo'"^\-irn '^-Ba^eci rratning PrograrTi for 
■yo'^-it'ona' Couf^se'ing by Michael Gitn. 
""•3-,ta i F irtho' m:o^'^\^tton on tnr. docu- 
" e'^' jn J ^ ' ^'I'J < ^ i)rf)gnim can t^e Ob- 



tained tro on Darhtig AdfTimistf ator 
Pup'l Pers Sect on Def)t of Educa- 
tion Tallahassee FL afiu frofn Herb Rand 
Occuptitional Sf^ectalisi Consultant Dept 
of Education KnoltBldg Tallahassee FL 
Tile state of Texas is weH into irnple- 
nientmg a comf:)etency-based training 
plaii for counselors At preseiit seven 
Texas universities ip'^ogram afJbroval is 
[)eniiing for two otfierb) fiave an under- 
graiJuate program beginning in the junior 
year for training as a GuKiance Associate 
Tfte first group of Guidance Associates 
will graduate tf)is year and will seek 
plaeement m a guidance system under tfie 
training ot an experienced oOunselor 
They are also trained as teavJiers in one 
area m addition to their guidance tra'ning 
In 1975 Texas will graduate its first roup 
of competency-based trairied couns ors 
and by 1977 Texas aif^i is to liave made a 
complete tranbition to conipetency-based 
traifiing for counselors Certification 
cfianges are in the workb ttirougfi ttie con- 
tinuing eoordinated effortb of tfie Texas 
Education Agency the state f;rofessional 
organi/Tatio.ns ami Texas universities Dr 
JaiT^es V Cl<, i!* Director of Guidance Ser- 
vices Title III Texas Euuuation Agency 
20^ E lltfiSl Awstm TX was quick to 
respond to ('rn^ic: > inquiry and willingly 
agreed to be oi assistance to others ex- 
ploring oompetency-baoed trairnng Also 
a very usefui referent, e is Ihv So/joo/ 

dnd Co'rn^vtvnc.n:, ED 059 505 which 
served as the Texas take-off point for the 
hfst experiniental f;rogr<irTi m 
competency-ba":ed training developed 
largely by Nortri Texas State University 

Tfiere are a number of regular publica- 
tiorib on oonioetency^jased education 
Tnougfi they focus most tieavily on teacher 
education they <vo worth scanning for re- 
sourocs For ex<iniple CCBC Nuti^buok 
{Ihe Comoetency-Based Training Cur- 
rtculum) IS a quarterly publication availa- 
ble k)r $2 00 oer year fror^i tne Dept of 
Educational Arjmmistratjon 339 Milton 
BennionHal! University of Utafi Salt Lake 
City UI84112 Lioyd VlrCleary one of the 
autnors of this newsletter is a willing 
sharer of current resources on 
competency-based training for example 
no merHioned E<ij( ationai Loddcfohip 
Vol 30 No 4 January 1972 as an entire 
journal issue rievoieti to the issues, con- 
cepts ariri approaches to tnis topic 

}\^()PBJb (Performance-Based Teacher 
E iuC(j!iori) IS a 'nonthly publication by the 
/liiiti-Statc* Cof^^ortiijm on Performance- 
Based Teacher Education Ttiis rK^wsietter 
{jrovides general aru.^ies and descnptioris 
of fjrograms coming fo'' the ninst part frofTi 
the ^oliOAing stat(i^ wtiicfi ar<> members of 
tfie consortium Wasfimgton New York 
New Jersey Oregon Utah An/ona 
Te^as Minnesota Fioruia and Vermont 
Contact Ineodore Andrews Director 



Multi-State Consortium on PBTE Twm To- 
wers 99 Washington Ave Albany NY 
12210 tor iniforniation on the newsletter 
and consortium activities 

In our exploration of the topic we also 
turned up two prog ram. s actually being 
used in counselor education Norm Kagan 
of Mictiigan State University has de- 
veloped Interpersonal Process Recall a 
teaching strategy based on the principle 
of developmental tasks The strategy 
packaged includes six fiours ot tilrii and 
an instructor s manual as part of the prog- 
ram to develop specific counseling skills 
The series, influencing Human Interac- 
tion IS available through the Instructional 
Media Center Michigan State University. 
East Lansmg. Ml 48823 

Roger Ivey of the University of Mas- 
sachusetts has developed a leader and 
participant manual on hov; to organize 
counselor training for competencies in lis- 
tening skills ^\ the completion of this 
program Basic Attending Skills, par- 
ticipants should be abie to demonstrate 
six specific counseling skills and rate the 
use of those skills in a counseling inter- 
view The package also includes video 
tapes and is available from Microtrainmg 
Assoc 72 Blackberry Lane. Amherst, MA 
01002 

A cor7iprehensive ERIC document on 
competency-based training is ED 073 046, 
by Allen Schmider, Competency-Based 
Education The State of the Scene It pro- 
vides information on where federal money 
has been invested and names ana ad- 
dresses of several competency-based 
training centers 

You might also want to re-read Impact. 
Vol 2. No 3 for detailed descriptions of 
competency-based programs in several 
states and additional references 

We hope this is of help to you It has 
been fun— and educational— for Impact 

Impact 
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During the past several years, considerable attention 
has been given to developing and implementing new 
conceptualizations of career guidance. As these neu^ con- 



ceptualizations are implemented, breaks from traditional 
practices occur, causing some discomfort and frustration 
among the practitioners involved. This means that sub- 
stantial efforts must be made in'staff development to 
handle these feelings and to bring to practitioners the 
necessary skills to effectively carry out new career gui- 
dance programming. 

Before a staff development program is implemented, 
however, a number of issues must be considered, issues 
that will determine the specific nature and structure of a 
staff development program. These issues are discussed in 
the form of selected perspectives that need consideration 
before a staff development program is planned and im- 
plemented. Comprehensive coverage of all aspects of staff 
development methods and procedures is not within the 
scope of this paper. 

Perspective One: Trust Development 

New conceptualizations of career guidance are not al- 
ways accepted enthusiastically by school counselors. 
Career guidance proponents imply that counselors 
should be functioning differently while they feel that they 
already have commitments and guidance investments 
that can be justified. This frec^uently is implied in such 
sabotage expressions as: 

'*Careor education/guidance is a passing M." 

"It cannot bo addod on to what is already being done." 

**\Ve should wail until it raally gets developed — and our 

counselor-student ratio is better." 

"It is an anliMntellectual movement from a vocational 

education viewpoint." 

"Look at what success we have had and are continuing to 
have with our present program." 

"Our district is concerned ahout such factors as transpor- 
tation costs, and school policy." 

"Career guidance does not fit into the pupil personnel 
services model." 

Behind these statements lie fears often felt by those 
faced with change. This human condition of counselors 
in the field must be understood. The tatlure of counselors 
to readily embrace the new careerguidance identification 
can be appreciated if we examine most counselors' origi- 
nal justification for existence and their current roles and 
operational patterns. Many secondary counselors main- 
tain that they are trapped and can only react minimally to 
change. Aubrey (1973) stated that counselors are the vic- 
tims of school rigidity and bureaucracy, which places 
them in quasi-administrative and service functions that 
impede them from achieving guidance objectives. 
Elementary school counselors frequently cite their 
quasi-psychologist function, which grew out of the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged emphasis of the 1960's. 

Nevertheless, counselors who feel they are victimized 
need to confront themselves concerning the benefits they 
are currently deriving from present practices. They have 
ownership in these practices and fear losing what they 
derive from them. Why risk unless there is something 
better to trust? Listen to the challenges being offered by 
the career guidance movement! Considerable risk-taking 
is implied. 

. . Careerguidance programs should ho based on student 
needs. 

C!are(?r guidant,o programs should Ikj ai.touiilabk; for 
specified outcomes. 
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C<in;or gu4tl»muj prugnuiis shuuUI bhcingo (.ontmutilU 
to nuM»l priorities. 

Oounsolors need to develop) new (.onipetencies. 
. (Counselors need to consider differtjntial staffing. 

(Counselors neoil to he actively involved in the com- 
nutfiity. 

. . Counselors neeil to he actuel\ nuoUed In theinstru(.- 
tioutii piogrtini. 

Whon fd(,ed with these prospects, some counselors fear 
loss of status cuui power that conies with being associated 
with the authority of the principal or the psychologist, 
involvement within the community and new relation- 
ships with teachers and students may make some coun- 
selors uncomfortable. New demands and new competen- 
cies threaten others. The most difficult aspect facing most 
counselors, however, is the prospect of accepting respon- 
slbilil> for atJiieving specific student outcomes. Being 
held accountable for outcomes derived from career gui- 
tlance objectives is threatening to counselor wor^hwhile- 
ness. Can counselors and career guidance programs de- 
liver what they propose? 

The recognition and understanding of the need for 
counselor trust development is an important perspective 
for any staff development program. Program developers 
must be sensitive to where counselors and other staff are 
in their predisposition toward career guidance. Are they 
concerned about justifying their w^orth? Is insecurity be- 
hind resistance or apathy? Do counselors spend more 
time valuing what is than valuing what could be? Provi- 
sions for confrontation and the processing of attitudes 
and feelings in staff development programs are mandat- 
ory. 

Perspective Two: Basic Orientation for 
Program Development 

A conceptual framework for program development is 
needed to allow career guidance goals to achieve proper 
status in the total educational program. Points of depar- 
ture that stress guidance services place emphasis on gui- 
dance being a collection of ancillary or adjunct functions 
and processes. This is not a productive approach for 
career guidance program development. 

1. Student Outcome Focus vs. Program of Services 

Career guidance must become part of the instr^ictional 
mainstream and be accountable for student outcomes 
(Gysbers and Moore. 1974). To accomplish this, three 
major kinds of career guidance responsibilities must be 
included in the total career guidance program. First, are 
curriculum based responsibilities which focus n\ goals 
and objectives necessary to the growth and deve. ^jiiient 
of all youth. Second, is a need to attend to individual 
accountability to assure that educational resources are 
being utilized to facilitate each individual's life career 
development. Finally, on-all responsibilities, responsive 
to innnediate pupil or education system concerns and 
needs, nmst be part of the total career guidance program. 

2. Needs Assessment vs. Role and Function 

Goals of career guidance must be based on identified 
needs of youth and society rather than on the role and 
function of the serving educational personnel. The pro- 
fessional competencies of staff must be developed to meet 
the needs of students and society rather than allowed to 
remain static and unresponsive to changes requested by 
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various consumer groups. Needs should be expressed in 
terms of student outcomes and should serve as a basis for 
career guidance program planning. 

Evaluation Based vs. Process Based 

Comprehensive career guidance programs must be de- 
veloped around student outcome oriented goals and ob- 
jectives and must be installed using evaluation-based 
program development and management procedures. 
Evaluation-based procedures suggest ways to identify 
and collect information to assist decision makers in 
choosing among available program alternatives. Prog- 
rams not amenable to an evaluation-based operation will 
have difficulty in being systematic, sensitive, and adapt- 
able to respond to changing individual and societal needs 
(Gysbers and Moore, 1974). Evaluation should be func- 
tional in helping make decisions, rather than being added 
on for sanctioning purposes. 

Future Orientation vs. Maintenance of Status Quo 

Career guidance program development based on 
evaluation-based management employs many concepts 
emphasized by systems thinking such as the analysis of 
relationships between elements, the generation of alter- 
natives, the extensive use of feedback systems, aiid the 
use of prototypes (field testing). From this viewpoint, the 
process of program development, implementation and 
revision is continuous; each phase is related to preceding 
and succeeding phases. 

Competency Development vs. Credit Hour Credentials 

Career guidance programs — based on assessed student 
and society needs, stated in terms of outcomes, and 
evaluated systematically to succeed — require careful 
consideration of staff competencies. Staff attitudes, 
knowledges and skills must be identified and the level of 
performance required must be specified to insure deliv- 
ery of intended process objectives. Credit hours alone do 
not guarantee specified counselor competencies. 
Program Management vs. Collection of Activities 

A program management system is decision-centered. 
Organizing career guidance programs around key types 
of decisions provides a sense of purpose and direction 
that can be used to respond to any educational thrust. 
Tangible and concrete outcomes can be produced. As a 
result, "the staff will have a feeling of confidence in 
meeting program responsibilities, an openness in sharing 
information about the program in school and community, 
and a direction for professional growth and competence.** 
(Gysbers and Moore, 1974. p. 54) 

Perspective Three: The Educational Context 

Traditional school systems usually are organized 
around basic skills development and dispensing of sub- 
ject matter along with remedial efforts related to these 
areas. Open-individualized school systems tend to be or- 
ganized around individualized education featuring 
cooperative planning and alternative learning experi- 
ences. The environmental press of a traditional school 
system fosters information-centered objectives while an 
open-individualized school system fosters learner- 
centered objectives. 

Career guidance programs represent the system in 
which they are located. In traditional school systems, 
secondary counselors* efforts are directed toward 
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scheduling, record keeping, testing and some crises 
counseling; elementary counselors evaluate, refer and 
consult about crises cases. In open-individualized school 
systems, counselors plan cooperatively with students, 
teachers and paients; work with groups/classes; consult 
with others in and out of the school setting; and attend to 
specific educational program goals and individual stu- 
dent outcomes. 

The schema for Career Guidance Program Dimensions 
represented in Figure 1 is intended to show various levels 
of career guidance programming. The suggested levels 
provide a means of showing the relationship among pos- 
sible career guidance programming, a continuum of 
career development (left side of Figure 1), and the evolv- 
ing educational system (right side of Figure 1). Career 
guidance programs that are out of context with the local 
educational scene w .11 most likely be faced with a nearly 
insurmountable staff development discrepancy. Prog- 
rams based on the perceived needs of a local district wil! 
most likely be successful. 

The following levels categorize typical perceptions of 
career guidance programs. Level I — Manpower programs 
are based on the original Ma^and (1971) generated criti- 
que of **general education" and the college preparatory 
bias of most school systems. Level II — Relevance has 
come to be known as the infusion strategy. Relating basic 
education content to the work world is the primary pur- 
pose. Level III — ^Valuing and Deciding recognizes the 
need for each individual to know what he believes so he 
can make decisions. Level IV — ^Self-Others and Living 
Processes is similar to Sprinthairs (1971) deliberate 
psychological education wherein systematic human rela- 
tions are focused on here and now problems of living. 
Level V — Individual Development Accountability is in- 
dividualized education that features cooperative plan- 
ning and sharing in the responsibility for implementing 
educational programs as implied in Project PLAN (Dunn, 
1972) or Individual Guided Education (Brown, 1971). 
While these levels are additive in a sense of serving more 
life career goals as one proceeds to higher levels, the 
means of reaching goals at these different levels may be 
quite different. For instance, **relevance** may be 
achieved at Level V but in a fashion that is quite different 
from what is done in Level II. 

Insert Figure 1 here 

The amount of change an educational system can with- 
stand depends on many factors. However, as a career 
guidance program becomes more life career oriented, the 
school system must also be congruent with this thrust. 
Current emphases in educational innovation stress the 
same basic elements (Van Haden and King. 1974). Staff 
development focuses on maintaining program goal- 
school system congruence. Ambitious goals that do not 
complement the context of the educational system en- 
danger program development success. While vision is 
needed to give direction, **size of step" awareness is im- 
portant to insure success ar d maintain a positive attitude. 
For example, the student behavior and instructional pro- 
cess associated with values clarification (Level III) may be 
viewed by staff in a traditional educational system 
primarily concerned with control and the delivery of sub- 
ject manner content as inefficient and inappropriate. 
However, a traditional system with a more conservative 
climate can use career development as a vehicle for 



change and growth. As the educational system moves 
toward an open and/or individuahzed approach, career 
guidance objectives can be extended along similarly 
compatible lines. In some instances, career guidance can 
provide the "lead" for change in the school system by 
helping with the environmental readiness of the educa- 
tional community. 

Instructional and guidance responsibilities will be- 
come more interrelated as one progresses through each 
level. Nevertheless, at all levels, guidance program re- 
sponsibilities can be represented in a fashion that pro- 
vides accountability guidelines. Attention to these re- 
sponsibilities, as they are represented at each level, will 
provide a guidance staff with an outcome-oriented, 
needs-based approach. 

Staff development needs can be anticipated from an 
examination of each level. For example, fostering work 
attitudes and creating awareness in the elementary school 
are primary goals of Level I programs. Since work clusters 
are used to insure systematic coverage of the work world, 
teacher competency in instruction of these clusters will 
be the most important staff development concern. Skill 
development and occupational information are primary 
components in the secondary school. Academic instruc- 
tors and vocational educators will translate their know- 
ledge and skills into work cluster content. Counselors 
will use non-college oriented test materials to encourage 
occupational exploration. For both, placement becomes 
a:, important goal. Infusion brings school subjects to the 
work world and/or the work world comes into the 
elementary school through role models and media. In 
Level II programs, teachers may need an inservice prog- 
ram directed toward developing infusion units and pro- 
viding experiential and hands-on activities. Counselors 
in the elementary and secondary schools should be able to 
coordinate many activities and become involved and ac- 
quainted with the community. In both the elementary and 
secondary ^schools, Level III teachers will develop com- 
petencies in using values and decision-making materials 
and activities. Teachers need to receive staff development 
and cooperative instructional support from counselors. 
Competency in using group process skills becomes essen- 
tial to personalizing issues and producing alternatives. 
Level IV emphasizes self understanding through interac- 
tion with others. The instructional procedures for de- 
veloping systematic interpersonal skills should be the 
major focus for staff development of all personnel includ- 
ing teachers, counselors and peers. Counselors may also 
need to develop family counseling skills. Conjoint or- 
ganizing and planning in a variety of situations oecomes 
the central focus of staff development for all staff at Level 
V. Utilizing and developing community resources for al- 
ternative and extended experiences becomes a continu- 
ing staff development process. 

Summary 

Career guidance is almost synonymous with program 
developuisnt. The emerging career guidance concep- 
tualization must be interpreted in terms of the individual 
and societal needs that are being reflecteu in other school 
concerns. Career guidance should be part of all educa- 
tional planning. Likewise, staff development directed 
toward career guidance goals should be a central feature 
of school program implementation. 
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The aim of guidance in Baltimore City Public^; 
Schools is to help each child acheive his own highest 
level of personal, educational, civic, and occupa- 
tional competence. Success for each individual in 
eludes mental, physical, vocational, and aesthetic! 
development as well as those inner satisfactions that \ 
come from a well-adjusled life. 

The guidance activities are based upon recognition 
of individual differences, basic concepts of human 
growth and development, the diversity of present day 
educational opportunities, the complexity of and the 
changes in modern occupational life, the importance 
of human relations, the right of an individual to make 
his own choices, and the realization that the adjust- 
ment of an individual to his life situations is an ever 
changing process. 

Today, 50 years after the introduction of guidance 
into the public schools of Baltimore, this service is 
still available toall pupils at all levels of achievement 
and ability during their school lives. All the factors 
and information that have helped the student become 
the kind of individual he is, are available to the 
placement service and to colleges or institutions of 
further training, when he has withdrawn or 
graduated from school. 

Within three years of the introduction of guidance, 
the Baltimore City Schools, recognizing the need for a 
link between youth of the city public schools and the 
employers of the community, established a place- 
ment service under the Office of Guidance and 
Placement. 

The placement service believes that each student 
has the right to and should expect to receive the 
necessary information or assistance to bridge the gap 
between formal education and entry into the world of 
work. Each student has the right to equal opportunity 
in employment, advancement, and security, regard- 
less of religion, ethnic origins, race, or sex. Inherent is 
the belief in the right of individuals to make their own 
choices and decisions. Unless guidance and counsel- 
ing is available, some are apt to make decisions that 
will waste their ability and time. The impact of any 
educational program on a youth is measured by what 
he does after he leaves. The placement of youth on the •** 
first rung of the career ladder indicates that one prep- S 
aration stage has been completed. A placement prog- 5 
ram enhances the opportunities for a youth to ease i 
into the employment world by giving him more per- j 
sonal skills and savoir-faire. Placement, therefore, • 
functions as an extension of guidance in assisting /I 
youth to make formal entry into the adult working / -j) 
world. The service is available for one year to all 
youth who leave school either by graduation or by 
withdrawal. 

During its 45 years in operation, the service has grown 
from four centrally located placement counselors to the 
assignment of placement coordinators in senior high sec- 
ondary schools. A variety of approaches in personnel 
assignment have been used to meet the changes in educa- 
tional reorganizational schemes. These facts emerge as 
most meaningful and helpful in the operation of a place- 
ment center. 

Placement coordinators become real team members of 
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the guidance department when they are: 1) trained in 
educational and vocational guidance and interpretations 
of tests and measurements in educational psychology; Z] 
skilled in interviewing and assessing the strengths and 
weaknesses of their clients to assist them to evaluate and 
make decisions based on the study of interests, abilities, 
and ambitions in light of opportunities; and 3) experi- 
enced in non-educational work areas. The coordinator 
who is versed in the educational process knows school 
policies and programs and can give greater guidance to 
employers to update their knowledge of the school sys- 
tem. Graduate credit should be made available in the 
universitif 

The ; lauement coordinator is assigned a designated 
responsibility to a school and established in a room in or 
near the guidance suite identified as a Placement Center, 
fully equipped as an office,, with a designated phone 
number, and a clerk or aide, A library of employment 
materials and general job facts is available to students and 
faculty. 

The placement coordinators are paid from the local 
budget on a 12-month salary. Counselors may be, and 
rightly so, concerned that these additional members of 
the guidance unit are paid for an additional month. How- 
ever, as placement is a service to the students and the 
employers, the placement office must be manned 12 
months a year with hours to coincide with businesses. In 
large systems perhaps the school counselor could be 
hired to work with the placement coordinator and span 
both his and the placement specialist's vacation periods. 
Through understanding the program, learning the needs 
of the employers, and noting youths' attitudes toward 
these opportunities, a system can expand it total guidance 
and counseling approach. The service is free to students 
on a voluntary basis and free to the employers. Mileage 
reimbursement for job development by the placement 
coordinator is essential to an efficient operation. 

A Central Job Resource Center is estr^ lished in order to: 
1) provide continuity of activities, 2) coordinate reports, 
3) work closely with agencies, enterprises, civil service 
units that require many workers from the total metropoli- 
tan district, 4) develop plans and procedures with the 
placement staff, 5) give better service to students and 
employers, 6) compile monthly reports and submit an- 
nual reports based on information obtained from reports 
and company recommendations to the system for cur- 
riculum building, and 7) provide in-service training. 

This center must publicize these services through all 
media to inform the school and the business community; 
improve methods of job development; maintain close 
liaison with the various personnel departments, agencies, 
and associations; maintain current literature on any facet 
of job hunting; help develop appropriate forms and mat- 
erials needed by the placement coordinator; afford input 
into the curriculum and serve various advisory commit- 
tees; be available for the various assembly and career day 
planners in the school; and work with the junior htgh 
counselors to assist potential dropouts. 

The Resource Center also needs to include central- 
office job resource coordinators to work out opportunities 
in the fields of the health services, apprenticeships, food 
services andior areas of specialized heavy concentration 
that produce a variety of employment for beginners 
and/or employers who prefer to work with one central 
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lontaLt These ten tral job i.oordinators would also serve 
as I ontai ts to employers and Loordinate the operation of 
referral and follow-up. The placement coordinator, 
stationed in each senior high school, helps early school- 
leavers and graduates enter the labor market and also 
seeks part-time and temporary employment oppor- 
tunities. Since there are general vocational schools and 
special education centers, a coordinator is responsible for 
placement in at least two of these schools. 

Cuirently, the school system is undergoing complete 
decentralization so that the city schools are divided 
among nine regions, each of which is a microcosm of the 
macrocosm. Approximately 19,000 students are in each 
region with a superintendent charged with the total re- 
sponsibility of his particular region and personnel. In 
secondary education there are 16 comprehensive senior 
high schools, two vocational technical schools, one adult 
center, six general vocational schools, one school for 
teenage mothers and four special education centers. Each 
of these schools had a work-study coordinator as of 
1973-74. Prior to tiiis date a placement coordinator was 
stationed in each of the high schools as part of the team. 
Under the reorganization plan, the work-study coor- 
dinator assigned to a school was responsible to the prin- 
cipal and his regional superintendent. The placement 
coordinator remained on the roster of the Office of Gui- 
dance and Placement and was assigned to serve at least 
two senior high schools and to locate employment for 
part-time, temporary, and full-time workers. 

As placement is an extension of guidance, it is of 
paramount importance that it entails the total scope of the 
educational thrust/preparing youth to accept the realities 
of adulthood by making several options available. As 
such, the placement coordinator, along with the coun- 
selors and instructional staff, plan preventive approaches 
to student retention in school based on the coordinator's 
involvement with the employer's world. Students who 
have been identified as potential dropouts may be refer- 
red to the coordinator. In-depth interviews, explanations 
of the work-world expectations, possible group visita- 
tions to companies, and screening for potential part-time 
employment, are several approaches the coordinator may 
take. While the youth may decide to leave school after the 
many discussions or research sessions, he is sure of the 
job advocacy of the coordinator and has a clearer know- 
le ' of his own capacities and of some of the personal 
IS that have increased during the interval of 
IK . ')n-making. 

litionally, the coordinatorcan assist teachers in var- 
ious instructional areas, recommending topics for study 
and/or employers for classroom and career days. As the 
coordinator visits companies to seek employment and 
listens to the employers, he can interpret for school per- 
sonnel tre!uls and needs for curriculum modification or 
revision. 

Since the coordinator is housed in the school, he is 
identified as an integral memberofthe guidance team and 
education staff. He knows the school policies and can 
relate to the idiosyncrasies within his area. The students 
recognize that his services are available to them and their 
parents throughout the year. He can interpret labor laws, 
understand the child's decisions, and seek out companies 
with college-reimbursement programs for college- 
oriented pupils. Because the coordinator is identified 
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with a particular school, the employers can communicate 
more readily and easily and thereby facilitate the ongoing 
counseling aspect of the placement services. An added 
strength is the student's knowledge that another profes- 
sional cares what happens to him as he leaves school. 




The coordinator surveys the senior class in depth to 
ascertain their plans for the immediate future. An assem- 
bly frequently serves as the kick-off to the formal written 
survey of plans. He can write articles for the school media; 
make information available over the intercom system; 
arrange for individual classroom visits with the 
teacher— the coordinator leaves no stone unturned in 
preparing youth for the survey and its purpose. Following 
each survey, the placement coordinator studies and dis- 
cusses the findings with the grade counselor. Programs of 
studies, achievement, future plans, financial assistance 
needs, physical and emotional conditions, parental 
involvement— all part of the student's cumulative 
record— are used by the counselor and the coordinator for 
background preparation. 

Once the coordinator has determined who wishes to 
use his services, he schedules an interview for the applic- 
ant. Since this is a formal approach, the faculty is alerted 
to the student's scheduled interviews. Students are ad- 
vised to maintain businesslike? decorum, wear approp- 
riate attire, and keep the appointed schedules. The ap- 
plicant completes a formal application indicating per- 
sonal, social, educational, physical, extra-curricular, and 
work-history background. The completed application is 
filed for the coordinators's use. During the one-to-one 
interview, the coordinator assesses the student's 
strengths, weaknesses and vocational preferences and 
discusses long-range planning the student may have 
made. The student is made aware of the positive assess- 
ments and possible reinterviews and job clinics needed 
for succ(Jssful entry into the labor market. 

The interview offers an excellent opportunity to give 
information about jobs available or further training and to 
assist the applicant in his vocational choice, suggesting to 
the new workers facts he may need to know to get that first 
job. The same in-depth interview is given those who have 
withdrawn from school or those who are seeking emp- 
loyment in order to remain in school. It is during a tight 
labor market that applications for part-time work exceed 
jobs availble. 

There is another successful program in operation, that 
of the cooperative education arrangements between 
schools and the employment world. These programs op- 
erate from the areas of sales, business, trades, industry, 
health services, and general work. They are usually de- 



Othor soiiFLOs for ihu coordinator are the various local, 
state, and federal civil service units to which he refers for 
openings as they are posted. Usually the Central Job Re- 
source Center works closely with these units to develop 
scheilules of nonconflicting testing dates for students. 
Other agencies such as Social Service, V'ocational Re- 
habilitation. Urban League, and other city and govern- 
ment manpower groups are sought out by all coordinators 
and the central office to assist them in placement. 

Before actually referring youth to jobs, the placement 
cooriiinator must review and update information about 
the students' plans ami decisions, survey their needs, and 
observe an> difficulties they are encountering. He enlists 
the aid of individuals anil teachers insetting up a variety 
uf approaches to successful placement. He may encour- 
age certain interview skills such as ability to complete 
applications properly, speech clarity, vocabulary, and 
s[jelling. To assist the student the coordinator might fur- 
msh the sample applications, stressing why an applica- 
tion IS importtint, what is on it. why a name is signed 
while all other information is printed; why and what 
lehirences are; what honest answers are; how to make 
€ip[)lications bv letter and so on. Since most written tests 
iiivolvr spelling and vocabulary, samples of words used 
and correct spelling can be an on-going activity in every 
class, not just English. 

Another area in which student skills need strengthen- 
ing IS simple math — not the higher math, but decimals, 
tractions, percentages, adilition and subtraction. The 
math tlepartment should be involved but since many stu- 
ilents "select out" of anything that smacks of figures, the 
totfil eilucation staff should be involved. Coach classes in 
arithmetic and problem solving can be a part of the ap- 
proach to helping youth who are weak in tnese areas. It is 
the responsibility of the placement coordinator to 
spearhead approaches to meeting the particular needo of 
youth about to enter jobs. 

|ob clinics can be regularly scheduled for youth iden- 
tifietl as needing these skills. Clinics might include: 
Telephone techniques (manner, voice, control); inter- 
views (set up guidelines), Personal Appearance (include 
playing ilovvn of physical handicaps); Employer Tests 
(variety, samples, uses); On-the-)ob Success; Payroll De- 
duction. Labor Organizations; Finding Your Way Around 
(use of transit maps and information services); Use of 
Referral Cards; Wiiiing a Resume'; Tips in Applying fora 
|oh; Mow to Read Want Ads; Why Attendance and 
l^roniptness Are Important; What Are Attitudes? (how do 
thev influence supervisors ami co-workers) What Are Be- 
nefits? How Do the Labor Laws Operate?; What is the 
Value of Part- Time Work (or volunteer work)?; Why is 
Kxtra-Curricular Work Important? How Does One Over- 
come Shvness.^ What Are the Differences in the Three 
Civil Service Units?, Why Social Security?; and Where 
Can I (^et Help Kor . . . 

For the |ob requests of employers, the coordinator de- 
term i nes the specifics of the job open ing — ty pe of job, age, 
location of company, special attributes, physical re- 
quireme?\ts. number of applicants to be referred, etc. He 
IIhmi reassesses the student s skills, preferences and ph>s- 
ical attributes, and issues a referral slip for the student to 
follow through on at appropriate steps. In each case, the 
^ outh i » again job counseled and requested to report out- 
coi:i»»:> to the placement coortlinator. Usually the total 



process may take approximately two weeks. 

The placement process does not end with the referral 
and placement of youth in a job. It is extremely important 
that the school have feedback of its success or failure in 
helping youth cross over to the adult working world. 
Among the many aspects of the on-going evaluation of 
youth job entry are: 

1. As a result of the work-study assignment, the emp- 
loyer notes sudent's habits, attitudes, skills, achieve- 
ments and employability. All these become a part of the 
youth's formal record. His remaining on the job becomes a 
part of the placement follow-up scheme. 

2. Students placed on part-time or temporary basis are 
surveyed to see if they maintained academic work and, if 
applicable, continue a full-time assignment. If so, the fact 
is noted in their applications or permanent work cards for 
future follow-up. 

3. All students w^ho were referred to jobs but who did 
not report back on their successes are followed up au- 
tomatically at the end of the month to determine their 
eligibility, placement, or future help. 

4. All youth placed in permanent employment are fol- 
lovveil up formally at the end of three months and again at 
the end of a year to ascertain their progress on the job and 
to solicit comments for possible impro\^ements in the 
program and school offerings. Employers are sent 
follow-up letters at the end of six months for critical 
analysis of the employee's work and recommendations 
for curriculum change or suggestions for strengthening 
school programs to improve student employability. 
These comments are recorded on the student's original 
employment application and the criticisms or recom- 
mendations are cataloged and made aval 
able to schools and curriculum builders. 

5. The placement cooidinator maintains monthly re- 
cords showing the number of youths placed in full-time 
employment by sex, age, job classification and salary 
range and the number of temporary and part-time job slots 
filled. They include unusual events that either expand or 
hinder the operation and lists of companies visited. 

6. The coordinator maintains and updates a file of the 
employers who use the placement service. 

7. Any student who loses or changes his job is still free 
to use the school placement service. It is not uncommon 
that replacement may take a longer time since more in- 
depth job counseling and possible refer 
als to supporting agencies may be necessary. 

8. The placement coordinator compiles the statistics 
and findings for his school and serves as a resource to the 
school as it seeks to improve its educational offerings. 

9. The Central Placement Service compiles reports for 
the annual report to the Coordinator of Guidance and 
Placement for the Superintendent of Public IXNSTRUC- 
TION. With these statistics is a narrative that summarizes 
the program, its activities, and suggestions for system- 
wide improv ement. Evidence of the impact of the eiluca- 
tion svstem and students* progress in planning, ileciding 
and entering new fields can be more readily observed, 
descrih(ul. and evaluated. 

Such individually-oriented placement helps youth 
gain further self-awareness and orientation to society 
through a carefully planned transfer from a formal educa- 
tional program into the adult working world. Such an 
adjustment, which aims to further the student's voca- 



tional (hivulupnidntand assists him in iiuvv. satisfying and 
adequate (?xpuritMiLus. is essontial tu a guidant.o [)rogram 
that is (h?votud to rnenting thu total guidanc.u ntMuls of all 
[)upils in school. 




sign(Ml forsoniors, but may also int.lude s[)(ici<il programs 
for slower (Jiikiron. Those programs may operate on al- 
ternate week, half-day. daily, weekly or alternating tvvo- 
ucuik st.hedules. The student th(Mi selei.ts the o[)tion. in- 
t(;r\iev\ with th(i work-study (.oordinator. He is ade- 
(iuat(jl\ sUfxirvised and (naluattnl on th(i joh by th(i em- 
plu\ei and coordinator v\ ho maintain a riicord of his (.lot. k 
hours on the job and see to it that hii r(M.(MV(Js i[)[)ropriat(i 
school (.Kidit. If. iit th(i (Mid of the s(.liool t(irm. the stud(Mit 
do(-*s not r(Miiain p(Minan(Mitl\ on th(i job. Ikj may wish to 
b(? int(iiv iev\ed b\ the pla(.(Mii(Mit (.oordlnator for addi- 
tional reforials. If so. his (,ard Ixu.omes [)art of th(i fihi of 
stud(Mits s(ujking [HHiihUKMit (Mn[)loym(;nt. 

Though th(i [)la(-enient (.oordinator is Iious(mI in a 
siJiool s(»tting. Iki is shil resfionsihh? for (.ondu(.ting job 
de\elopmerit. cvtMi v\ liihi l)usil\ (Migag(Ml in working widi 
{\w stud(Mils and tin? taculty. Wv. (iUifiloys a nnnib(ir of 



Uti\s to meet with (mii[)Io\ ers. He ina\ siiii[)i\ ualk- 
sui\('\ the \aiioiis establishiiHMits iieai and aiound the 
s( liotil I \v \\ dl set U[) an apfioiiitiiieiit v\itli an c'm[)lo>ei 
or re[)res(MitatiV(; of specific job aroas. ii(? will contact tli(» 
local clianib(;r of comm(;r(:(?, [lersonnel <issociations. bus- 
iness and industry assiK.iations. lo(.al stoies. and stat(i 
eni[)loyni(Mit agencies. He will studv tlitr vViint ads and 
s(»le( t diose he wish(]s to follow u[) and stu(l\ luithiM. .\o 
matter wh(M(' Ik; goes, Ik; go(;s arm(;(l v\ itii tin; kiiowhjdgt; 
of the totiil s(Ji()ol system along with his un(l(Mst«inding of 
student needs and ac(:oni[)lislim(;nts. 

As he visits an em[)loyer, Ik; iiiak(js mental not(;s of tht; 
lo(.ation. its [)liysi(.,il outl,i\, n(;(;(l for (;iiiploy(;e trans[)or- 
tation. work in which tin; (;m[)loy(;(?s an; engag(;(l. and 
eni[)loy(;e (.on\ (;ni(;n(.(;s. Ii(? (Iis(.usses the (.ohipany p(;r- 
sonii(;l [)olici(;s. union re(iuir(;ments. promotional stan- 
dards and salary b(;nefits. Ii(; s(?(;ks out tin; vari(;ti(;s of 
em[)loyiiient. e(iui[)nu;nt used, sp(;(:ificatioiis for jobs, 
and procedures for entry. Mven as he is as(:(;rtaining the 
possibility of emjiloyment. he is encouraging (;nipl()y(;rs 
to consider hiring beginning work(;rs. The coordinator 
serves as a sounding board for school iinproveiii(;nt. n;- 
cruits community talent for the various as.seiiibll(;s. class 
discussion S(;ssions, or class visits. The co(jr(linator con- 
tinually updates his information and not(;s tin; tr(;nds in 
the work world. He se(;ks out opportunities for part-time 
or temporary help and for th(; slow, the (lisa(lvantag(;(l. 
and th(; physically handicapped 

He maintains a file of employ(;r contacts noting the 
name of the i!i(lividual. phone. lo(.ation. (.oiiipany hiring 
[)oli(.i(;s and type of work the conipanx (lo(;s. This fih; 
l)(;(.oni(;s a nucleus of (.ontacts be must follow u[) fn;- 
(|uently. During the discussions with (;rnploy(;rs. tin; 
coordinator emphasizes the follow-up of tb(J work(;r and 
the em[)loyer evaluations that will besought ov(;r tlu; veai 
in order to improve tb(; s(.bool off(;rings to th(;ir studtMits. 
A strong liaison is built between th(;twoas t Ik; (;m plover 
s(m;s a '^our( e of qualified appli( ants and the ( ooidlrhiioi a 
(adr(; of individuals with potentia I offering for the stu- 
dents. 

The em[)loy(;r is not th(i sole sour( (?for pl<i( ement acti\ - 
ity. TIk; state employment s(;rvi(.(;s. w|ji(.h «ir(; fn;e to 
(.li(;nts. ar(; ex(.ell(;nt (.onta(,ts to d(;v(d(ip. Sint.e th(;se 
stat(; agen(jes work with all ag(;s and t\pes of jobs, the 
[)la(:(Mn(Mit (.oordinator should develop ( lose <isso(.ialion 
with th(Mn. 'i'h(;ir staff has (;x(.(*ll(;nt inoiithh laboi inlor 
Illation, job aiKil\s(;s. and varieties of job slots for p<iit 
time. t(Mii[)orarv and full-tiuK; vvoikcis. Then inteivievv 
ers are ke(Milv attun(Hl to a[)p!i(.«int 4iiid eniplovment 
n(;(;ds, and make e\(.ell(;iit (.oiitat.ts loi ( lasses, asseinb- 
li(vs, and a<lvisorv (.oniniittees. The IUimmu of Appientit e- 
shi[) Training is usuallv boused in the state ehiplov meut 
servi(es offue and adniinisttMs Ibe appnjpiiate ajjpieii 
ti((\sliip t(;sts to appln.ants. 
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"What image forguui.iiu e'"*" is jiistoiie ot tho inain issuos ami 
( onreriK raised in this panel (lis( ussion whu h took place at tfie 
National Conference on Career Cuiilance. Counseling and 
Plaeemont hist Kefjriuiry Panel nieni[)ers from a variety of 
settings— focal, state, and national in scope— enlivened the d is- 
(.iission with their particular view and pers[)ecljves. 

PtHiel members include l/np(/( t lulitor cuid KRI(:;C:AI\S Direc- 
tor. Garry R. VVal/, who .served <is mmleiator. and the lollowing 
participants. 

Lillian Buckingham 

Coordinator ut Placement 
Ualtiniore City Schools 
Haltimore. Maryland 

Charles Foster 

Director of Guidance Services 
Missouri State Deptirtnieiit of Kducation 
lefferson City. Mi.ssouri 

Norman Gysbers 

IVofessor ot Counseling and [Personnel Services 
University of Missouri 
Columbia. .Missouri 

Brian Jones 

Director. Youth Development Researcli Program 
.American histitutes for Re.search 
Palo Alto, California 
Earl Moore 

A.ssociate Profe.ssor of Education 
l^niversity of Mi.ssoun 
Coluniliia. Mis.souri 

Harlan Powell 

Socitil Work Consultant 

Department of institutions. Social and Kefiabilitative Services 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 
Dale J. Prediger 

Dire(,tor. Development Re.search Department 
.\nierican College Testing Program 
Iowa C'lty. Iowa 

David H. Pritchard* 

Program Spec iaiist. Guidan(.e ami Placement 
ILS Office of Kducatioii 
Washington. DC 

MXivtd n PntLlidrd c onlribnted U> (Iiin arlitlo in Ins priv,jlc Lapa(,il> No offici.il 
sui)p<)rt or cnaorseinrnt h\ the TS Offiu? of Kdiualiori is iiilemlcd or should be 
inferred 

W&lz: We hope the ideas and thoughts that have come out 
of this national meeting will .serve the purpose of helping 
other people develop exemplary programs, and that u^hac 
has been presented here can be used profitably by others 
elsewhere. To actually begin discussion, I think it would 
be helpful to review the most basic concerns in career 
guidance, counseling and placement. So, to get things 
rolling, I will pose these as questions and let the panel 
members respond in roundtable fashion. 

There has been a lot of concern and talk here about the 
word ••image." First, I'd like to ask. what is an optimal 
image of (.areer guidan(>e? What should it be? What 
should it do? What image of career guidance should be 
communicated to the (.onsumer public.? ,Second, what 
needs to he done to rcMli/ci this optimal image;? What are 
the major obstac.les. intcjrnal and external, to realizing an 
optimal image; of career guidance*? And finally, given this 
image, what an; .some priorities for start-up? 
Gysber.s: The image I'd like to convey is that career gui- 
dance is a de\elopm(;ntal program — a program that is 
ecpial and (otnplementary to the instructioiial program of 
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a school. The career guidance program would focus on 
student outcomes in such areas as self understanding and 
interpersonal skill development; life career planning, 
knowledge and skill; and life career roles, settings and 
events specifically related to the education,^ work and 
leisure worlds. In addition, the career guidanc:e program 
would assist individuals to understand the relevance, 
purpose and meaning of the instructional program. The 
program, of course, would involve a variety of guidance 
proce.sses and re.sources. such as testing, coun.seding and 
information. Basically, that is the image I would like to 
convey. 

Pritchard: Can I approach that? I agree with what Norm 
says, but I'd like to push in a slightly different direction. 
I've been asking myself, systematically, for the last couple 
of years, **\Vhat is it that is distinctive about guidance 
compared to other educational processes?" I certainly 
haven't arrived at any defin itive answer, but I do entertain 
the idea that the direction of that distinctiveness lies in 
helping the individual to ferret out what he or she needs 
for personal growth and development. The person needs 
to determine where he can get those experiences and to 
decide what those experiences mean for him both intel- 
lectually and emotionally. He then needs help in plan- 
ning, setting his directions, and garnering the experi- 
ences he needs to move in the direction he has set for 
himself. I think this is what is distinctive. This doesn't 
mean that only specialists are involved in this process. 
That's where I agree with Norm. But I do think that what 
makes a guidance program distinctive is a broad growth 
and development function centered ultimately on help- 
ing each individual to make applications of his formal 
learning and other experiences to his own life. This is the 
focus the guidance program Norm is talking about should 
have to make it distinctive. 

Prediger: In going around the table here, it occurs to me 
that I have some problem with the term life career gui- 
dance. 

Gysbers: I didn'tsaylifecareer guidance, Isaid lifecareer 
planning. 

Prediger: Well, I have problems with the term life career 
planning. Maybe it's related to what Dave was saying. I 
can see how we need to broaden what people think about 
when we say career planning; it's not just vocational 
planning. But I wonder if we're in danger of losing focus 
— what's distinctive about career guidance in Dave's 
terms — by talking about planning in general. Maybe 
we're opening it up too much. 

Foster: I think the image of career guidance is that of a 
program. I think it deals with all students, and I'd even 
like to set parameters to the extent that the counselor is 
responsible for all students. If this is the case, then career 
guidance is a focal point, not an appendage. And as such, 
it moves into the instructional area; and as a further result, 
it's a team effort. All other school personnel have 
student-focused objectives in common with the coun- 
selor. All other resources are resource,s to the counselor to 
help youngsters. To me, this image would mean that 
career guidance is for all students; it is the counselor's 
responsibility, and all others are resources to him. 
Walz: Anybody else wish to speak on this? 
Powell: 1 wonder if anyone would care to speak about 
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what career guidance and lite cjireer planning are not. As 
long as we're trying to say what they are, ma> be negative 
definitions wouIH help, too. 

Gysbers: Life career planning is planning for one's entire 
life To counter Dale's point, I don't think it ignores occu- 
pational concerns; I think it enhances them because it 
locks at occupational choices in relation to other life 
choices. If you focused on occupational choices only, you 
would be forgetting other kinds of life choiceb — plan^ 
ning for other kinds of roles. That's why I'd like to put the 
two words together — Life-Career planning. 
Prediger: Is it uiarriage planning? 
Gysbers: Definitely. 

Prediger: Or is it marriage planning in relation to 
educational- vocational planning? 

G3/sbers: For some people it could be simply marriage 
plau.iing. But for most people it's probably the interrela- 
tionship of all aspects of planning. The point I'm trying to 
aiake is that, at one point in time, it may be just focusing 
on marriage planning, but at other points in time, it re- 
lates to other choice** as well. 

Pritchard: That's the way I see it, too. When the joint 
APGA/NVGA Commission on Career Guidance and Voca- 
tional Education was preparing its recently published 
paper on that subject, I advanced the same idea to that 
group. We should look at the current **lifespace" of the 
individual. That is, there's a kind of normative develop- 
ment as to the arenas of life that are particularly signific- 
ant at giv^n life stages. Then, idiosyncratically. as a par- 
ticular individual moves through life, various arenas may 
be more critical than others. But in any case, they are 
interactive: you have to look at one kind of decision, one 
element of planni^i^ one arena of life in conjunction with 
others as the individual needs it. rather than to segment 
things. This process mvolves personal counseling. Cer- 
tainly, it would ' c r»uch easier if I could just use the term 
Cf4-3er guidance*/ lii counseling. I hate tocompound the 
terms, but I agree wita Norm — these considerations have 
to be put together. 

We don*t use the term "whole person" much any more, 
but that's what we've been talking about. Develop the 
whrh person; we're going to guide and counsel the 
whul'_ person. For example, there is one area to which 
guidance gave a lot of lip service, but on which we de- 
faulted — the evionomic area. We have to get back to truly 
guiding and coun"-eling the whola person, making bure 
that people obtain gainful employment, that their 
economic needs are considered. So I'm saying that we 
have to create the opportunit> to work with the whole 
person in relation to his or her significant life situations, 
including the economic, as the individual moves through 
time. 

Wair Udle, I want to be su/e we have your point. You're 
saying that when cai jer guidance is as broad as has been 
defined by sorne here, il's too diffuse, it's too hard to 
deliver on, right? 

Prediger: Yes, 

Walz: And Norm, you prefer to call guidance simply 
career guidance rather than use some other term, right? 
Gysbers: ^es. 

Moore: I'd like to respond to one thing career guidance is 



not, especially when it relates to life. Years ago we had a 
movement similar to life adjustment education. Some 
people said this was just another name for life adjustment 
education; and it does have some elements of it. But if you 
go back and look at life adjustment education, you'll find 
it's more like what I would call career vocational educa- 
tion. Norm has researched this and can document it better 
than I. But the point is that, in those days, the thrust was 
toward adjust ng the person to "society" as co wed to 
the current thrust of recognizing the "unique ^s of the 
individual." Today we want the person to become self- 
actualizing; it is in this sense that he wiU hotter society, 
not in the sense o^ "fitting in." 

Walz: If we can move to another question, do we actually 
have anything like what we've defined? To what extent is 
it present not present in schools today? 

Jones: What we found in our national study for the US 
Office of Education was that, in terms of the comprehen- 
sive definition, tliere is no such animal in the school 
today. People are working very efficiently to implement 
various components of a career guidance approach. The 
difficulty they have i*' in trying to put it together, to adopt 
what we would call a comprehensive planning approach 
— a comprehensive definition of the word career com- 
bined with helping a young person integrate his experi- 
ences. I don't think this exists in any school system that 
I've visited. And we certainly didn't document it in the 
case studies we did for the Office of Education. 

Gysbers: I think what we're really talking about is the 
vision or image that we have right now. At this point in 
time I have to say. no. it's not in practice in a full-blown 
way. Brian is quite right, however, to suggest that ele- 
ments of it are and have been introduced over the years. 
What we're really talking about is pulling this vision or 
image together. 

Walz: To go from where we are to this kind of image, what 
would we have to do? What strategies and priorities 
would we need to adopt? 

Jones: One very definite need or priority is to create an 
interface with the instructional system, to build in flev- 
ibilities so that if individuals are helped to pla»* their 
lives, they have opportunities to gain the requisite skills 
for following through on those pl^ns and meeting both 
short and long term goals. This is an area where we're 
lacking. Most of the systems we've talked about this 
morning are systems of individualized instruction. We 
will get individualized edMcation only when we put indi- 
vidualized instruction together with an individualized 
planning component. This can't be done solely by coun- 
selors. 

Prediger: I would like to add another thought on where 
we are now. In a nationwide ^^tudy of student career de- 
velopment we asked kids about different kinds of prac- 
tices or career guidance activities — not the innovative 
stuff, but the everyday things we've been reading about 
for a long time, like plant tours, teachers relating their 
subjects to the outside world, filmstrips, occupational 
files and so on. We found that kids don't see much career 
guidance of any sort going on. If we're talking about the 
more innovative types of things, then we've really got a 
long way to go! 

Walz: Do you think we will a ctually have the kind of 
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uareer guidance that many of you are describing here? 

Gysbers: Not in the way many people presently conceive 
of it, because career guidance is still seen as having only 
an economic emphasis. 

Moore: There is some danger of splitting education into 
an academic vs. career dichotomy. This could actually 
hinder those individuals who have a wide range of oppor- 
tunities and interests. Career education mi^ht inhibit 
rather than facilitate the individual's decision-making 
process. 

Pritchard: Id like to suggest that, to the extent the terms 
**education" or **career education." in practice, come to 
mean the '^educational system," formally defined, the 
proposition can be advanced that **career guidance" cov- 
ers a bigger space or is a bigger umbrella term than are the 
terms ''education" or "career education." In support of 
this, rd like to offer two perspectives. One is that if the 
practical meaning of "education" comes to be delimited 
in the way Fve described, '"career guidance" must still 
encompass all kinds of programs and services from all 
kinds of institutions. Career guidance isn't just a compo- 
nent of career education or of education, but something 
that deals with individuals and their development 
wherever they may be, in relation to whatever institu- 
tions, through time. 

One other perspective — we've got sex education, drug 
education, this and that kind of education, and we say 
guidance is in all of them. Well, then, guidance is the 
common denominator; it's a core to which we add addi- 
tional kinds of information and resources. That's the sec- 
ond idea I would support for the purpose of widening 
perspectives. Guidance can, under certain circumstances, 
be usefully thought of as even broader than education — 
especially education in the formal, institutional sense. 

Foster: This is, in part, what I meant when I said guidance 
is all. I, too, see it as bigger than career education. As a 
result, if we're talking about optimal development of an 
individual. we*re talking about filling in all the gaps from 
a guidance viewpoint. Instructors have some oNectives 
for youngsters; the guidance program has obje^iives for 
each and every one. all of them fitting together. We 
shouldn't assume, and I think Brian has said this, that 
youngsters have been given all the information and un- 
derstanding necessary to fill in the gaps and do adequate 
planning. Guidance must see to it that all the gaps are 
filled, so that when the youngster is called upon to make a 
decision, he has the proper tools. I don't think guidance 
has reached this point yol. 

Powell: I hope you will lake some time to define terms for 
some dumb ones like me because I'm thrown by some of 
the distinctions being drawn between career education 
and career guidance and how this fits in with vocational 
education. 

Walz: You can't do everything you'd like to do in terms of 
responding to a need; there has to be some sense of prior- 
ity. From your different vantage points, what do you see 
as priorities? If you had your druthers, where would we 
direct our efforts to bring about this image we've created? 
You can deal with this from either a slate, national, or 
local level, but what do you see as priorities? 
Foster: Well, one of the problems in guidance in Missouri 
was that counselors were not able to come up with prog- 
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rams that showed themselves to be accountable. When 
the> wrote objectives, I would say, "What are the out- 
comes?" and I'd get an answer like, "We saw so many 
youngsters." So, to me, the first priority is to identify 
student needs and then to begin planning in order to meet 
these needs. 

Moore: We on had a program image that was built 
around services, vs we move toward an outcome orienta- 
tion, one of the concerns many counselors will have is, 
"What ..lakes us different from anybody else?" As the 
counselor moves toward instruction and as instruction 
moves toward guidance (and this is happening not only 
from our perspective but from other educators' perspec- 
tives), guidance loses some of its distinctiveness. 

On the other hand, the counselor's role and function 
will become better defined because we will be looking at 
what the consumers and fellow educators say we're sup- 
posed to be doing. We will be attending to those respon- 
sibilities that are related to student outcomes. I don't 
think the counselor's functioning and the guidance prog- 
ram need to be synonymous. We ought to be aware that 
the counselor is not specifically equated with the gui- 
dance program. 

Prediger: I'd like to get back to what Charlie said about 
determining needs, only I'd put it a little more strongly. 
I'd say, ''Identify needs and then hit the school people 
over the head with them. Get their attention." Wnat Char- 
lie described as going on in Missouri is just this sort of 
thing. I've always been amazed that when I ask kids about 
guidance, I get almost a textbook description of what a 
guidance program ought to be. They'll tell me what ought 
to be happening versus what is happening. I wish we'd 
spend more time talking to kids and parents and the 
community about what they want. 

Walz: Your major priority, then, would be to identify 
what it is young people want in order to create this gui- 
dance program we're talking about? 
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Prediger: Yon build >uur objui.livos un it, luo. You osldblish 
needs and build gonis and obj(K:lives, 

Gysbers: \\v nuisl look al llu? needs of students as they 
idt'nlih llieni. and al sotietal needs from the social critic's 
viev\ [Joint, and then blend the two sets of needs together. 
Then we must assess where counselors are and where the 
guidance program is in the school — you need to lay the two 
side b\ side. I tliink this is v\hat impressed me, Brian, about 
the N'esa, \ri/ona, program and how they approached that 
problem. They said. "Here are needs we've identified, and 
here's how the guidance program is delivering on these 
needs " The next step, then, if there is a discrepancy bet- 
ween the current program and student needs, is to ask, "How 
an? we going to meet these unmet needs?" I'he answer is to 
chr.nge our [)resenl program of activities. Then those ac- 
tivities that are dictated by needs can l)e laid alongside 
curnMit ai:livilies and we can say, "If we're going to meet the 
needs of our students, here are the priority career guidance 
activitKJs: these other activities we are now doing, including 
nuiiiy administrative activities, must receive a much lower 
priority or none at all." 

Foster: Or who's going to do these things. 
Gysbers: Oi who's going to do them. That's fine. I'm ni ' 
talking spec ificall\ hereabout the counselor. I'm really talk- 
ing about tluJ kmds of steps vvi; need to plan for. 
Powell: Something about this bothers nn? a little bit. I think 
\ou lia\e to iilenlify needs to know what kind of program 
you would like to .see im[)Iementeil. Hut when I think back to 
our sc:ho()l |:rogt.nn, I don't know how much success we'd 
have- had it v\e luiil iried to s(dl our program by .saying to 
peo[)le. "You neinl cj d(?lnujU(MH.\ pn?vention project," and 
jusl (luoling figuirs ti' diem. The schools that disliked us the 
most, and there v\ere some, were' tho.se who said, "What do 
you mean by telling us we niuul a delincpiency prevention 
lirojerl'*' We don't. eith(»r " What we did was to sell our 
prograin basi^l on what we wijre going to do for them — the 
arlministration, the li^acluMs. the staff — ba.sed on their own 
need- assessment I think you must consider the benefits of a 
program before aulom. it k ally saying." rh(\se are the needs." 
lones: That s>mboli/(is what I tldnk has gone on in educa- 
tion anti .social vxelian? for yeais. The problem counselor.^ 
now face is urn) of c\stablisliing priorities for the use of their 
tinu? and n\soun:es. W(? could get stuck with a delinquency 
pnnenlion program, for (jxample. because it is laid on us or 
b(K:auM» it was fumhid by a federal agency that put it high on 
Its list of prioritises lor that [)articular year. The difficulty 
then b(?comes how do wt? establisfi .some [)riorities? Ho[)e- 
fully, we can find chn»s to priorities through needs asses.s- 
nuMit data that ran be translated inio objectives. 

Wal/: When* do you stand. Hrian. with n?gard to start-u[) 
piiorituKs? 

|oiM\s: rd (.hange nothing of what's beiJii .said. Only I wish 
we (oiild change the vxord ••[)lanning** to "planning and 
(»valuation " I'm not sure* v\ v, have to gc) into im[)lementatiori 
immediately., Oom[)r(dHMisiv(j [)lanning activities actually 
(;\pedite (Valuation if th(\v torus on cm oulcone.s-based a[)- 
proacli I wciuld also lik(? to [)ut in a major [)lug for what has 
been called "goal-free*' evaluation. We re in ilangerof talk- 
ing oidv about gOcd-bascnl (ivaluation. Wo should recom- 
mend to counselors that, in terms of [)lanning and evalua- 
tion, thev sliould give (M|ual em[)hasis to measuring: 1) the 
extent to whidi th(;\ an? accountable in terms of thv out- 
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comes they .set as priorities, and 2j unanticipated side ef- 
fects, positive and negative. 

Moore: The term "preordinate" has been used to describe 
setting goals [)rior to program implementation. However, 
some benefitscome from the process of goal .setting itself — a 
cybernetic sort of event. You g(Jt new ideas and creativity 
from the side effects, those things that weren't really part of 
the goals. These can be fed back into the loop as additional 
goals. This is a way of using the program process to generate 
some new hypothe.ses. 

Walz: Assuming that wc really do this — we focus in on 
needs, we start to build programs from a needs basis and 
we're conscious of evaluation as we go along — what other 
kinds of priorities do you see? 

Pritchard: At the very practical level of designing or adapt- 
ing an instrument to survey the needs of students, staff, or 
whomever, we need to have a systematic approach for 
educating the people who are going to survey needs and 
establish objectives. Call it staff development if you will. 
What I mean is that they've got to have a conceptual picture. 
I think this isan important priority because if you don't have 
the right training — at least concurrently, if not be/ore you 
set out to identify nejds — I don't know what you're going to 
identifv. I think another priority is to identify specifically 
the desired "level" of a program, as Earl defined levels in his 
speech today.* You may end up with only a "manpower 
level" conception of career development rather than a "level 
5" conce[)tion, or something in between. Deciding which 
level you want is very important. 

Gysbers: I would like to underline Dave's | ^int — we can't 
move off it yet! I don't think you can just go off and do a 
needs assessment because needs are connected to the con- 
ceptucd image you hold. The> have to go together. 

Jones: I feel a note of frustration right now; maybe you can 
help me resolve it (piickly. I'm really concerned about 
another priority, and it's one that just occurred to me in the 
last two days. It's the priorit> for continued dialog, such as 
the one going on here. A dialog is necessary at the level of 
trying to see, [)rofessionally. if we can sort out the various 
alternatives that are being laid on people. When I c'sked Dale 
Prediger about job families, he said there are about 20 
schemes, and basically, one's no better than any other. 




kTediger: It depends on intended use. 

Jones: I have a feeling that those that are empirically 
derived may have some major advantages over the others. 
I feel the same thing about the use of abilities tests, or 
needs assessment or the career units now being produced 
by non-profit research organizations and private groups. 
Part of staff development may be the process of establish- 
ing criteria. But I don't think our getting together here is 
really helping program planners as professionals. I as- 
sume, perhaps naively, that well-mtentioned and capable 
professionals can dialog and reach their own conclusions 
as to which standards to apply to the things we perpetrate 
and recommend to people. Sometimes we try to be '*nice 
guys** lO others in the profession. We really don*t come 
out and say, "Hey. I think that approach has some major 
problems.'' We should, at least, make this explicit to those 
people we are supposed to be training. Maybe this con- 
structively critical aspect is covered in staff development, 
but it's a real frustration to me. 

Gysbers: It's staff development for the staff developers. 

Walz: It sounds to me like you're stressing greater evalua- 
tion efforts. We have dissemination of ideas and prog- 
rams, but we're weak on evaluating them. 

Jones: Yes, if you interpret evaluation along the lines of 
doing some basic or applied research on things that are 
being built into career guidance. In the study we did, we 
were astounded at how little evaluation had been done on 
some of the strategies used in the schools. My hunch is 
that a lot of the development going on is from the profit- 
motive point of view. 

Gysbers: Let me take a stab at another priority that builds 
from what Brian is saying. It seems to me that there is a 
need for small seminars in which people involved in staff 
development and conceptualizing can share ideas. I think 
there may be a priority for some organization- 
—government or state, or ERIC, or something of that 
sort — to sponsor small seminars to enable people to do 
more conceptualizing. 

Moore: As a -ounselor educator, I felt uncomfortable 
today when I was confronted with the statement: "What 
are we doing for ourselves?." If we're goi(ig to give atten- 
tion to any kind of preservice and inservice staff de- 
velopment, what are we going to develop? What are we 
doing for our own counselor education profession? The 
state department people are getting more done for coun- 
selors than the counselor educators are. We need to in- 
volve even more state department people and other lead- 
ership personnel— which might include companies, re- 
search organizations and others— in this area. 

Prediger: I'd like to make a point with respect to inservice 
education. When I was a counselor educator about ten 
years ago in Ohio, we did very little with respect to what 
we called career guidance; we were also doing very little 
in our counselor education programs. Well, along came 
the vocational educational people. They started conduct- 
ing summer workshops in career guidance and involved 
counselor education people from various institutions. 
Now. finally, people are beginning to wonder what career 
guidance is and want to get involved in it. We really need 
an NDEA program that will enable us to retrain existing 
counselors through institutes or summer workshops so 



that before they conduct a needs assessment or develop a 
program, they know what the heck it is that they want to 
look at out there — what career guidance or life career 
planning are all about. 

Walz: We've spoken to the fact that we would like to see 
counselors get training in needs assessment and we*ve 
suggested ways of developing programs that undertake 
needs assessment. We*ve spoken to the need for greater 
delineation and specification as to what has worth. We've 
suggested that we need seminars to deal with conceptual 
ideas and translate them into practices and programs. 
Dale has spoken to the need for retraining counselors. Are 
there other specific priorities anybody wants to share? 

Moore: A number of things have arrived, but they haven't 
been interrelated yet. Career guidance is here. 
Competency-based certification and competency-based 
certification and competency-based programs are also 
here. The career guidance thrust has to be combined with 
the competency-based thrust in both teacher education 
and counselor education. Competency-based guidance 
and counseling of the 50's will not be appropriate for 
career guuidance of the 70's. 

Gysbers: To add a point to that— the word "competency" 
was used, and a series of competency stand^^-'ds were 
established in the late 40's and early 50's . Out oi mat came 
much of the course work for current counselor education. 
I think the point Earl is making, if I may interpret for a 
moment, is that we don't want to go back to that. It was a 
good move at the time; it accomplished a lot. But now 
when we talk about competencies, we've got to look 
ahead to tomorrow rather than retread a lot of old ground. 

Pritchard: Referring to what both Earl and Norm said, it's 
been my observation over many years that there is a great 
gap between current thinking about guidance and actual 
prevalent practice. I've long held that a major reason for 
th is, apart from what we*ve already said here, is the lack of 
a technology or instrumentation for guidance that is in 
tune with the image or concept of guidance we want to 
advance. The technology that's readily available out there 
in the schools, the employment services, or wherever you 
look, is the technology that, basically, came with the 
perceptions of guidance developed during the 1930's and 
1940's. What is needed is a concurrent, consistent, and 
compatible development of new technololgy. ACT is 
doing some of this, as are AIR and ETS; that\s 
good— that's the kind of thing I mean. But we've got to 
provide a new technology. 

Moore: I am concerned about the way evaluation of gui- 
dance objectives takes place in our school systems. We 
need to relate counselor competency to our product 
evaluation. This relates to the technology Dave was talk- 
ing about as well as to the personalization aspect. We*re 
behind in measuring the career guidance objectives; 
we're behind in creating a counselor educati )n technol- 
ogy. 

Walz: As a concluding point, then, what do you see as the 
major obstacles or problems that confront us, that keep us 
from moving toward the kmd of image we've described? 

Fo^'er: Two things . . . as Norm said, counseloreducation 
is moving from the competency-based form of the 40\s 
and 50's to what we have now. But I'm fearful that what 
we ha^ve now is almost a conglomeration of nothing. I'm 



disturbed when I get calls from new counselors who say, 
"Would you come out and help me get a program started? 
I don't know how." And 1 get responses from counselors, 
• /ho say, "Would you keep sending your supervisors out? 
They did more for me in one day than all my counselor 
education courses did." This is a disturbing thing; so 1 
think one of the things we must do is to exainine the 
counselor education program and look at the gaps. Also, 
we need to provide good information so that counselors 
can utilize it at the local level. 




iMoore: One of my concerns is that with all the emphasis 
on career guidance, the counselor's functions and re- 
sponsibilities will be watered down. Rather than building 
a career ladder, we start fractionating and creating sepa- 
rate specialities. Instead of moving toward better training 
and better people, we add pieces and bits; we try to plug 
up holes rather than improve our basic level of perfor- 
mance. This is a real danger. I think we need to attend to 
this very seriously in terms of counselor training, espe- 
cially preservice training. We need to attract better peo- 
ple. In order to get better people, we need to examine 
alternatives to the current focus of counselor education. 

Buckingham: One of my concerns in counselor education 
involves placement as an extension of guidance services. 
The people I've talked to here want to know what kinds of 
services their people should be getting — how do you in- 
volve future training institutions? How do you involve 
counselor educators? I feel there needs to be a bridge from 
the counselor education institutions to the people who 
\w going to propose, plan or promote guidance and 
placement activities. This includes not only college train- 
ing but training for employment. 

Prediger: I don't know how much sense this makes, but I 
think one of our problems is thinking big hut being afraid 
to start small. I keep coming back to the analogy that the 
Wright brothers didn't build the Boeing 707, nor did 
Henry Ford start off with a Torino. I get the feeling that 
counselors out there here all these grand plans and think, 
"That's great," but they're overwhelmed; often they don't 
even have time to do^scheduling. It's a matter of shifting 
priorities, yes, putting your marbles someplace else; *)ut 
maybe we ought to devise a model for counselors to ''start 
small." I liked Earl's idea of five levels. But let's not try to 
start at le»vel 5, for goodness sake, if you're not even at 
level 1 . We need to give counselors fiome way to get going 
and then let them build on that. I think that's the best 
strategy. 

Pritchard: I agree in a qualified way. The Wright brotliers 
and flenrv Ford did have a vision. 



Prediger: You have to have a vision, but don't overwhelm 
people with it. 

Gysbers: I'd like to come at it from a different perspective. 
I think, along with all these other things, that we need a 
clear, national priority for career guidance. This should 
include legislation that would provide for leadership at 
decision-making levels, in the US Office of Education and 
in all state departments of education. This may be an 
impossible dream at this point, but we must work in this 
direction until we can stimulate some mandates in state 
plans of action. This was done, for example, in Tennessee, 
where they said, **There shall be a counselor/pupil ration 
of 1 to 200." Until we get some mandates from the states, 
we're not going to see changes in the school's climate or 
in the school's administrative structure. I'm not suggest- 
ing that this alone will accomplish the job, but it should 
go hand in hand with all the other things we've been 
discussing. 

Powell: Based on what I've heard at this conference, some 
of the barriers we might encounter would result basically 
from the lack of crystallized concept of what we're talking 
about and dealing with in career guidance. We have to 
alter and refine the counselor role at the local level; thus, 
the concept of that role must be very clear to start with. I 
don't have arjy grand ideas or schemes for doing it, but I 
suppose we could legislate it. 

Pritchard: We're going to have to crystallize a line of 
thought; and we're going to have to sell it by using * U the 
resources we have, from professional associations tu gov- 
ernmental agencies to what have you. But we can't sell 
semething we haven't crystallized. 

Jones: We have to produce evidence that we're delivering 
on current, relevant pro-nises. By relevant or appropriate, 
I mean appropriate to the career needs of youth. We need 
evidence that we're delivering in terms of specified out- 
comes related to those needs and in terms of unantici- 
pated side effects. I'd summarize it with that. 

Walz: I'd like to make a final comment. I feel a sense of 
historical perspective in what we're doing in this way: 
two thingsare vital if the kind of program or goal division 
we're seeking is going to be implented. One is the need for 
a breadth of conceptual and consensual support that will 
empower the program to resist faddish demands or smal- 
ler kinds of emphases. Second, discussions centering on 
life career development as an appropriate goal are very 
necessary. Until that philosphy has conceptual as well as 
consensual support, I think we'll see faddish kinds of 
changes coming in each year and becoming new 
priorities for that year — urgency rather than need fre- 
quently becomes an operational priority. Maybe* through 
this kind of dialog and discussion, speaking to the excel- 
lence that Brian has referred to. we will, for the first time 
in education, hr aUe to establish goals and needs that 
posse".s continuing import. 
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It is a pltMsurefor me to address the subject of the use of 
Lommunity resources. I am a firm behever in the value of 
the utilization of outside resources and do not believe that 
we can afford the luxury of failing to adequately utilize 
every resource available to us. 

In a sense. I am something of an outsider looking in on 
the school system. My formal education is in Social Work, 
my professional work experience in Public Welfare. On 
the other hand. I spent approximately three years work- 
ing at a state training school for delinquent boys and saw 
first hand, from the records accumulated on those chil- 
dren, the vast extent of those kid*s failures in school. 
Detailed reading of these case records frequently revealed 
that the child's problems were first evident early in his 
school experience. 

Somewhat later, in conjunction with a field placement 
through the school of social work, I served as a visiting 
counselor in the Oklahoma City schools. Later, while 
working in juvenile parole services. I managed to squeeze 
into some high schools, junior highs and grade schools, 
initiating some group work services in a preventive vein. 
Then for two years I served as the technical director of a 
school-related project, working closely v/ith educators 
from the State Department of Education in several local 
scliool districts. 

I'm convinced that the most fruitful access route to 
youngsters with problems is through the local schools. 
Tni not promoting basic changes in the structure or con- 
tent of our educational systems — although others have 
proposed that — what I am talking about is change, a re- 
direction of effort, in the role of school counseling and 
guidance staff. I think there*s a better way for the staff to 
accomplish their objectives. 

So. if Vm an outsider, Tm a sympathetic one. And 
sometimes an outside perspective can help people take a 
better look at themselves. 

In Public Welfare we have caseworkers — lots of 
caseworkers. For 30 years we have worked on a one-to- 
one basis, trying to change people, trying to help them 
cope with their environment. About the time one client 
would be helped, another would take his place. Many 
were not, and are not now being, helped. (Caseloads 
boom.) Larger caseloads justify more staff. 

Basically, we in Public Welfare continue to work on a 
one-to-one basis and basically, we have failed. Witness 
the turmoil over Federal Law and Social Services Regula- 
tions over the past year and a half. The public and their 
Congressional representatives wonder what we're doing. 
Oh sure, we have some group work and some community 
planning and other good things going on, but even in 
group efforts, we tend to look at individual change and 
''progress." And all these workers are our staff. We work 
with our caseloads and justify our jobs by the "progress*' 
we make with these people. Now I would be the last 
person to knock casework, or be critical of agencies that 
add staff to provide these .services. There is admittedly a 
need for these casework services. But there can never bo 
enough professional staff in any agenc.y to provide one- 
to-one serv ices to evtjryoue needing counseling .services. 

School guidan(.e and counseling departments operate 
pretty much the same way as Public Welfare does 
Ca.seloads grow during the year and students begin find- 
ing tliems(?lves on waiting lists. The kids the counselors 
lik(^ mav (.ontinue rec.eiving services even when services 



are no longer needed. Unless the school system adds 
additional staff, many students remain on waiting lists or 
receive only superficial assistance. All of this is under- 
standable when you look at the budgets for guidance and 
counseling programs and at the number of schools to be 
covered. There are simply not enough funds or staff to go 
around. In Oklahoma, for example, elementary coun- 
selors are responsible for serving from three to five 
schools; and in most instances, schools have no access to 
an elementary counselor through the school system, 
which leads to my topic, Out-of- School Resources: Utili- 
zation. Development and Coordination. 

Utilization of Out-of-School Resources 

A very legitimate question to pose might be, **Why use 
out-of-school resources at all?" Why not simply expand 
in-school programs to meet the need? Enlarge school 
counseling staff, so that kids can get the services they 
need from school personnel 

Well, from my admittedly limited knowledge. I think 
there are some very sound reasons why those proposals 
are not practicable. First are money and competition 
within the school system. The highest priority in any 
school system has to be the availability of quality teachers 
and more adequate pay for them. Most schools with funds 
available for staff will ten^ to look first at the desirability 
of hiring another teachei. Facilities also demand a high 
position in priority scale, and there are ongoing opera* 
tional expenses. Second, (and this is certainly related to 
competition for money) is a general community resis- 
tance to increasing funds. Finally, school counseling 
programs, like counseling programs in Public Welfare, 
are frequently challenged as to their effectiveness in 
terms of future adjustments of the student or client. We 
have a difficult time measuring success. 

In spite of reasons /or using out-of-school resources, 
such may be seen by one's own staff as a result of a 
deficiency in their agency. Staff ask, **Why can't we pro- 
vide this service adequately through our own agency?" 
Using the resources of other groups and agencies in a 
community may be seen as a last-resort situation. 

I think we have to change that mentality, because I 
would like to assume the position that use of outside 
resources is the method of choice. My reasons ... I be- 
lieve that the use of outside resources is of benefit to the 
referring agency— in this case the school. I believe that 
the use of outside resources is of benefit to the student. 
And. I believe that a policy promoting the use of outside 
resources is of benefit to the coummunity at large. 

The School 

When ti school is al)le to tap community resources to 
ni(M3t th(' iummIs of its students, there is an attendant reduc- 
tion in the ucumI for expanded school staff and expenses 
relatcMl to that expansion. This <illo\vs for fund expendi- 
\u\v,s on other priority functions within the s(.liool sys- 
t(Mn, 

rtili/ing loniiminitN resources, in effect, brings "n(!\v 
blood" into (l<iil\ coiihict with the school s\stem. 1'liere 
areniaii) conipehMit. prof(\ssional, .semi-professional and 
lci\ per.sons in our cominuHities who can bring n(;vv and 
innovative ideas <iii(l appn^^Jies to tlieii lo(.al s(Jio(ds. 
All liiglilv luinMuc niti/ed orgam/ations tend tov\ard a 
( los(»(l svsteni and re.sist out.-^ide uifluiMK.e. Resisting 
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these influences is ignoring reality, and how can wo hope 
to meet the needs of students when the? educational sys- 
tem is perceived by thcrn to he only partially real? The 
feedback and stimulation given to schools through the 
use of outside resources is a valuable source of ideas, 
information and evaluative datii 

(I'm not here just pointing my finger at the schools, for 
Public Welfare Departments, Health Departments, State 
Employment Services, etc., all tend to become closed 
systems, protecting themselves from outside static.) 

Public Relations and Communication 

The school further benefits from the use of outside 
resources by virtue of the fact that such outside contact 
makes others aware of the problem with which you deal 
daily: reading deficiencies, behavioral problems, career 
planning, job placement, vocational education. There is 
no better way to secure a person's support (moral and 
otherwise) than to ask his help in solving a problem. By 
using him or his agency as a resource, you make him 
aware of the school's problem, and he has the opportunity 
to clarify any misunderstandings he may have about the 
school. In short, you and he will communicate. 

There is another side to this point. When you initiate 
contacts with outside resources, you discover the in- 
tricaciesof other agencies' policies. You find out who can 
receive which services and under what circumstances. 
You gain a healthy respect for the other bureaucracy and 
its shortcomings as well as a greater appreciation of what 
they are trying to do. Through interaction with them, you 
discover how you can better use them as a resource. One 
of the biggest payoffs in the use ofout-of-school resources 
is that once you and they understand each other's prog- 
ram and objectives, you are both in a better position to 
articulate services thai ore needed, but not avaikibh. And 
it is in this area that expansion of staff and program 
should occur in both the school and the larger commun- 
itv. 




The Student 

The student, hopefulh'. is the person who i.yceives 
primary benefit from the use of out-of-school resources. 
Students have a \ari(?ty of neeuls. and only th(? naive 
would expect that an individual counselor could (»ffe(.- 



tively meet the needs of all students. Health, family or 
personal problems may build barriers to a successful 
counseling relationship. Perhaps, as we often hear, the 
student just doesn't like the St:hool counselor (or vice 
versa). With a broad range of individual needs possible,, 
the student deserves access to the most suitable of availa- 
ble resources. One of ihe move obvious benefits of having 
the counselor refer the student to a community resource is 
more rapid access to services. The counselor can "shop 
around" various resources using a telephone until he 
finds an agency that can provide appropriate services to 
the student. Waiting-list time need not be a factor in 
service provision. If a waiting list is inevitable, the coun- 
selor can frequently reduce the student's waiting-list time 
by assuming a role of aggressive advocacy. 

The student benefits in another way. Through exposure 
to community services by a referral to a specialist in 
another agency, a student learns that community services 
are available to him later on. If he is having problems now, 
is it not likely that he might also experience problems in 
the future? Why not. as part of the educational process, 
teach him how to use the services thatareavailable to him 
and his family in the community? 

Fina*'' . in relation to how a student benefits from the 
schoo* if ouside resources, it seems critical to me for 
toda_> . ,ou* to sense that the community at large is 
concc • d r. »t kids. Our country and communities are 
experien .-.^ nviiig times, and young people feel the 
frustration keenly. We don't need bickering between staff 
members or agencies! We need to mobilize community 
concern and efforts to demonstrate to kids that we care 
about what happens to them. To an extent, this can be 
accomplished by helping studemts find their way to other 
service resources. The student can then see that trust and 
cooperation between public insititutions is possible, 
knowing that he has benefited as a result of it. 

The Community 

In addition to the school and student benefiting from 
the use of outside resources, the community itself is a 
beneficiary. 

Monetarily, each community, in whole or in part, funds 
its private and public service agencies. The community 
has the right to expect these organizations to draw on 
every expert opinion available in order to make the most 
efficient use of community funds. When this happens, the 
community is able to allot funds to other needed ac- 
tivities. 

When the schools open up to the community, they give 
individual members of that community an opportunity 
for involvement in the local school. Given this opportun- 
ity, individuals and groups may profit from contributing 
their efforts in the school— as volunteers. p(;rhaps. The 
result of this i/ivolvement in the school is a greater aware- 
ness and understanding of one of the basic instituMons of 
the conununity. and the community benefits when its 
individual members contribute; to these basic institu- 
tions. 

A *\sense of community" may al.so l)e a result of agen- 
ci(;s using ono anotli(;r as resources. Because its con- 
stituonl [)arts are functioning in harmony. th(M.ommunity 
develops a s(ms(J of int(;rrelat(Mlness and sharing of 
nnitual b(;n(;fits. We have; all IIvcmI in lowiis and (Jties 
where su(.h a f(;oling was pnisonf and we have ail lived in 
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|}lau;s vvhon; it was al)s^5iil. Manv uiiiinuiiuties speak 
fn'i'l\ (}f a "(Jvu. piuliJ." vvhu.li lrul\ oxisls, while llu; 
torin Is tiover heard in other Loinni unities (save at the 
Fourth ol )uly picnii..) 

Perlhips this biiet dissertatiun on why st.hools, or any 
(}ther agencies, should make use of other eommuriity re- 
s(}ur(.es s(}unds latlier obvious or elementary. The point I 
wish t(} make is that there are extensive ramifications to 
su» ci simple concept. My experience with a two-year 
pr(}|ect in Oklalionia suggests strongly — to me, at least- 

that school -based personnel, acting as service coor- 
dinators Ol advocates foi students, can, in fact, produce 
man\ of llit benefits I've mentioned. In most instances it 
was a matter of just one person who, in seeking out ser- 
V ices f(}r kids, driisticall) shook up tlie patterns of interac- 
tion among man> svst(Miis within tlie community. 

The Project 

The project to which I refer was called **Community 
Services Coordination in Elementary Schools" and was 
funded through the Youth Development and Delin- 
quency Prevention Administration in HEW. Most of what 
I've learned about schools, communities and the effects of 
inter-agency coordination is a result of that project. The 
results of that relatively insignificant project far exceed 
the greatest expectations of those planning it. 

What we did was place a H.A. level social worker from 
theOklalioma Department of Institutions. Social and Re- 
habilitative Services (Welfare Department) in four 
elementary S( [uK)ls in widely separated areas of the state. 
Our target group was every child from kindergarten to 
third grade in the four schools. The State Departments of 
Education and Mental Health cooperated in both the 
planning and implementation of the project, and each of 
those state agencies provided a part-time consultant to 
the project. 

The social worker was called a Service Coordinator and 
was the "leg man'' in a referral process. Teachers iden- 
tified children with some identifiable problems, and after 
screening of the referral by a service committee at the 
school, the coordinator acted on the recommendations of 
the committee. If counseling was recommended, the 
coordinator rounded up a counseling resource; if health 
problems were evident, he secured medical attention. 
Follow-up was accomplished in two to three months. 
(Actually. Fve left out one very important step. Before 
referral to a community resource was effected, the coor- 
dinator contacted the child's parents to make them aware 
of the problem and to enlist their support in doing r:n\e- 
thing about it. If the parent refused the offer of help, no 
further action was taken.) 

During tlie first year of the project about 20% of the 
children in the targtit group were referred to the coor- 
dinator: l)y thetmd of the second year, the referral rate was 
up to 33"o. 

Based on tlie best measures (and sometimes, admit- 
ledlv. on edut.ated guesses) weapparentK achieved most 
of t he stated goa Is a nd ol)ject i v es of t ho project . i ncl ud i ng. 
an apparent, signifit.aiit reduction in dclintiuency poten- 
tial (}f ' hddMMi referred, greater teacher awareness of the 
problems children experience, expanded useof commun- 
it\ resources, both In the coordinator and teachers them- 
selves, greater neighliorhood involvement rn the school; 
expanded use of outside (.onsultants in thti school. 

\h}re t.on(.relel>. some of the things we did int.luded: 



1. A '*Teacliei 's Worry Clinic" in whicii a psychologist 
from ti local agenc\ met monthly with teachers to discuss 
(.hildren causing the teachers concern. 

2. A tutoring program utilizing volunteers from a 
church in the community. VISTA workers, and P'uture 
Teachers of America club members. 

3. A Big Brother-Big Sister t>pe program involving 
volunteers fiom a local university. 

4. Five different counseling groups, four for students 
and one for parents. One of these was conducted by the 
st.hool's regular visiting counselor, two by social workers 
from a private agency, one by school personnel not nor- 
mally engaged in gioup work, and one by a psychologist 
from a state agency. 

5. A Community Club, a group of interested citizens, 
who involved themselves in the school's program. They 
sponsored activities at the school, provided manpower 
for constructing an educational aids room, and bought 
playground equipment. 

f). hocal civic clubs provided funds for workbooks for 
students who needed them. 

7. A School of Nursing assigned senior year students to 
a school as a field placement. 

8. Consultation on dyslexia was provided to school staff 
by a university-affiliated specialist. 

9. A 4-H Club program was introduced into a school, 
providing a constructive experience for the boys and 
girls. 

10. Documentation of the need by means of referrals to a 
coordinator convinced a local school board to employ a 
learning disabilities teacher and a para professional for 
in-school tutoring. 

These programs represented dramatic changes among 
the school, neighborhood, and community resource 
system.s — for either entirely new programs emerged, or 
systems were required to change in order to accomodate 
existing community services, which were new to their 
structure. 




unmeasured, but nonetheless ev ident, was the fact tliat 
manv available serv it.es l)e(.ame more ui ailahlr by virtue 
of the coordinators' advocacy on behalf of referred chil- 
dren. "Waiting-list"' timc» was reduced, red tape problems 
were minimized, and routine follow-up requirements in- 
suhmI that agencies would be asked to explain failure to 
exe(.ute agreed-upon service plans. 

1 was nH.entIv asked, "What size caseloads did the 
coordinators (.arry?*' Well, tliey didn't have (.aseloads. 
Th(»v took a referral and "went witii it." until the> found a 



nsourre Wo oporaUMl on the assumption that adequate 
ivsourcos existed—oitluM' in the torni of an organized 
agency or group, or in a dormant state, waiting to bo 
developed. 

service coordinators ditl not counsel. If counseling was 
called for, it was arranged. Mot having to meet the de- 
mands of a full-time counseling caseload, they had the 
time to help mobilize conununity resources, and develop 
services to fill gaps in available services. 

We found that the key to the whole process of utilizing 
community resources was the teacher's referral of a child 
with a problem, any problem. Given a sound referral from 
th(» teacher, it was fairly evident what was needed. If the 
teacher saw the problem at school, generally the parent 
was well aware of it and was willing to cooperate. 

If there was a secondary key, it was a coordinator who 
worked effectively with adults. That's right, adults, not 
children In the advocate or coordinating role, :he coor- 
dinator required skills that were related to working with 
agency representatives, college students, teachers, or 
civic groups. Obviously it was helpful when the coor- 
dinator worked well with both children and adults, but 
the critical ski.» was l)eing able to meet with adults who 
could arrange for or provide services. 

What generally happened was that coordinators found, 
within an agency, one or more individuals with whom 
they could discuss problem referrals and explore ways to 
obtain services. Occasionally, it was possible to arrange 
for the service provider to come to the school to adminis- 
ter those services. 




Development of Community Resources 

The business of tapping community resources inevita- 
bly resulted in running up some blind alleys. Sometimes 
it simply was not evident where or who the resource was. 
At this point, coordinators did one or more of three 
things: Kirst. they tried to utilize alternative resources 
which could impinge on the problem, if not deal witli it 
directly. I'or example, mayl)e the service committee 
would recommend psychiatric treatment for a child when 
there? was no such resource within 100 miles. As an alter- 
native*, the coordinator would try to arrange involvement 
with a big l)rolher or big sister, a group activity such as 
(^anip !-'ire Girls, or maybe a tutoring program. While 
tliese cctivities would not deal directly with the underly- 
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ing problem, they might help the child to cope with 1 
more inmiediate ntuids. Set.ond, the coordniators might 
contact the statti office for possible use of other statewide 
resources. In the above example, it might l)e possible to 
secure help through the project consultant assigned from 
the State Department of Mental Health. Or, third, they 
might develop a new resource. Again, the key here was 
the teacher's referrals. 

While the primary focus of our school project was to 
secure services for kids, we soon found that a natural 
by-product of tlie referral process was that coordinators 
became knowled gable of aval lable services and of gaps in 
services. It's one thing to discover a gap on paper, and 
quite another to find it because you've got a kid who 
needs a service. 

If one wanted to focus on the development of re.'^.^urces 
to fill gaps in services, the best place to begin would be 
with a kid with a problem. The referral process is a 
medium for developing necessary skills and knowledge 
for resource development. 

Through chasing down a possible resource, you come 
in contact with agencies and persons interested in related 
services. You find out about sources of funds and policy 
matters, and you discover sources of manpower. You also 
learn if and where opposition exists and why. 

After a week's worth of hard leg work, one of our coor- 
dinators would be extremely knowledgable about a par- 
ticular service need, and thus, in a position to develop a 
strategy for organizing support for a service. 

When our service coordinators did encounter opposi- 
tion to a needed service, it was generally in the form of 
apathy — someone sitting behind a desk with no inclina- 
tion to change a policy or procedure. It was in these kinds 
of situations that a strong advocacy role showed positive 
results. A coordinator could ask: **WeII, if you can't 
change this policy, who may I talk to who can?** 

The coordinator had the time to sit outside an office all 
morning or afternoon in order to wait for an interview. 
Backed up by teachers* referrals documenting the need, 
the coordinator had valuable ammunition for support of 
his position. Prior contact with other community re- 
sources enabled the coordinator to explain why the ser- 
vice was not available elsewhere. 

I dcn't want to overemphasize the things coordinators 
could do in the face of opposition. Because in fact, most 
agencies and groups were very receptive to ideas that 
could help them extend their services to kids needing 
help. All we usually had to do was ask. 

When I wrote up the final report on that project, I went 
through copies of all the referrals we*d received over two 
years, and without listing duplicate contacts or similar 
agencies in different communities, I listed two pages of 
agencies and other resources contacted by coordinators. 
We asked a lot of folks for help. 

Coordination of Services 

In a power relationship, where one agency exerts a 
strong infiuence over another, the weaker party can 
thwart that influence hy a pa.ssive, hostile resistance to 
the wishes of the stronger party. It's like the 
supervisoi-supervi.see relationship; the Visor can force a 
certain compliance, but the 'vis(M) can effectively under- 
mine the objective of any directive he wishes, sometimes 
blatantly, 
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i.oordmation of .sorvii.us requires a willing 
( oDpuration — a nKiognilioii of nuitiial btMiefit. And for 
|iio»4htnis nuokiiig state agonuies, that willing cooperti- 
tioii nmsl begin at the sta^e level. 

I'm iiot sure just what it takes to get that cooperation. 
There is so niui.li involved, competition for legislative 
ap))ropriations, political subtleties, personality factors, 
leileral priorities, time of the year. But I do know what it 
look in Oklahoma for our little school project. 

I'irsl, it look a two-year, statewide study of youth prob- 
lems rhal was done by a delinquency planning unit in 
ageiicj, funded by a YDDPA grant. It took a hard look 
al \oiilh problems, beginning at the pre-school level and 
(.ontiiiuing to the \ouug adult. It looked at delinquency as 
*i probltMU requiring a continuum of services over an ex- 
tended period of time — from potential delinquency 
through the need for change in institutional care and 
parole. Tliat study was called Youth in Trouble— A 
.Shared (Concern," and the members of the state council 
that (linn, ted the study included representatives of in- 
fluential state agencies. 

So tlujre was a comprehensive, cooperative stateuide 
[)lan, based on a sound study. Then there was a child 
psyuhiatrist. a planner, and a state superintendent of 
[)ulic instruction who talked to one another. There was 
al.so a slate agency which agreed to be the lead agency and 
obligate staff, some congenial consultants, and the solid 
support of federal offici Is. 

I'hen, if I'm properly informed, there was a rush tele- 
phone call from one of those feds. He had to have a 
decision right then on which of a couple of programs we 
wanted funded — we couldn't have them all. And some- 
one told him the wrong one! I hope it doesn't take so much 
luck to secure this coordination when agencies know 
what they want. But I think it does require a fairly com- 
prehensive plan or philosophy; and I'm afraid close per- 
sonal relationships between key persons is essential. 
Coordination and cooperation require each party to de- 
limit his prerogatives. Before powerful people will will- 
ingly do that, they must trust each other. 

We had written connnitments from thestatedirectors of 
mental health, of public instruction, and institutions, so- 
cial, and rehabilitative services to cooperate in our pro- 
ject. We als^ had their personal commitment. My agency 
provided a full-time staff to implement the program, and 
the other agencies provided consultants, who spent one- 
tenth of their time on the project. 

We involved local school systems in the implementa- 
ton, asking them to select specific schools, and insisting 
that the local principal approveour .selection of the (.oor- 
dinator. The educational (.onsidtant and I visited eai.h 
.school. Oid\ school s_\ stems that wanted the program 
wtjre considtjred foi filial .sideiJion. 

On the local .scent*. w(» coordinated services at .several 
levels. Wt; found that. Ire(pientl>. iii-.scliooi (.oordinalion 
had been uiefhu.tive. I oi (».\aiii[)le. a (.hild was ref(.: red l)\ 
a tfMclier to tin; .school psvciiologist belore our [)roje(.t 
began. From llie ttMi lier's vitnvpoint. n(;.!iiiig had hap- 



pened. The next year, another teacher referred the same 
child to the .service coordinator. 

When the coordinator pulled the student's cumulative 
record, she found the previous year's referral and an ex- 
tensive psychological and medical work-up. It had been 
recommended that the child be placed on a half-day 
school schedule and treated on an out-patient basis at a 
local psychiatric clinic, or if this did not produce the 
expected results, in-patient care was recommended. 

Apparently no one had assumed responsibility for pur- 
suing these recommendations, and the teacher had not 
even been informed of the report. Our coordinator con- 
tacted the child's teachers, psychologist and family and 
began implementing the recommendations — a full year 
late. With our help, the teacher, principal and other in- 
volved staff received written reports of the disposition of 
referrals as well as copies of follow-up reports. Addition- 
ally, the coordinator was officed in the school and thus, 
was immediately available for verbal discussions. 

You know, agency personnel managers should be 
thankful that they don't lose more field workers as a result 
of "death-by-trampling'* under the feet of other social 
workers, public herlth nurses, visiting counselors, court 
workers, attendance counselors, aftercare workers, vol- 
unteers and rehabilitation counselors. We all work with 
the same people, and the traffic in and out of their homes 
is considerable. Yet, seldom does the right hand know 
what the left hand is doing. This is not effective use of 
community resources, so we tried to find out which agen- 
cies were involved with the student and family and in 
what capacity. We didn't try to ramrod, or direct anything 
like a massive "team effort" (although that might not be a 
bad concept); what we tried to do was to encourage the 
various agencies to communicate with one another in 
relation to the family. 

Questions of violation of confidentiality inevitably 
arise in these situations and they should. No one should 
reveal confidential information without the client's per- 
missicn. and even where it is not illegal, established 
agencies should not casually release information to each 
other. But helping profe.ssionals can obtain signed re- 
leases, request specific information from other agencies, 
and guarantee confidential treatment of the information 
in writing. Coordination is possible if someone has the 
time t*; work for it. 

The Coordinator's Goal 

In conclusion, what I've come to see through our pro- 
je(-t is the far reaching impact one person can have by 
following a relatively simple referral process. Freed from 
performifig administrative and clerical chores (and given 
a transportation allowance), a counselor can mobilize 
community resources so more students can receive better 
sc^rvices. 

I'll ( lose with the postulate that the epitome of success 
would be u hen tin* coordinator could arrange for a volun- 
leiM . ( lergv man. or other (.ommuiiity worker to (.onie into 
{\\r .M liool—and do the job for him! 
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Selecting Resources and Materials: 

Like Fine Wine 

by Garry R. Walz 



As I vvds reso.irching this talk on selecting (.dreer re- 
sources and nialeri.ils. I found that, again and again, au- 
thors u.->e a vintag(j wine analogy in discussing the sub- 
ject. Are today's career resources old wine in ntivv bottles? 
Or do we ceally have new wine in old bottles? I wiis 
(Airious as to wh> this analogy appeared with such fre- 
quency. My first inference was that maybe (.areer re- 
sources driv e people to drink. The more I thought about it, 
the more I felt this idea to be on targ(jt. considering the 
enormity of the task of s»decting resources. I actually do 
see some similarity between the process counselors go 
through, in trying to identify which resources are availa- 
ble and which of th(js(j maybe particularly appropriate for 
a givtin program. 

First, if you want to select a sp(M,ial wukj, you ntjed to 
consiihjr a variety of wines and their special (.hara(.t(jris- 
tics. The (.hoico is a function of personal taste. When 
gournuils select a w^ine they consider not just t\m wine but 
lh(j menu — the associated rangti of foods .nid 
experiences — as you, in selecting (.areer resoun.es, con- 
sider the resource not just l)y itstdf hut in relation to what 
you hdve in mind foi your parti(.ular program. And, of 
course. an>on(» maHn,^ a scHec.tion nnist (.onsider (.ost. 

As career spcjcialists W(» must be (.onnoiss(Uirs of career 
resources. We must bring to the task of (.hoosing materials 



th« sort of elan and discrimination invo!v(Ml in wincj test- 
ing. The process the skilltjd wintj sel(M.tor us(js is analog- 
ous to the tdsk confronting us. for a good wine ir.sirs usv.s a 
threefold process of decision-making. 

First ho judgtJs tbeappearanceof thti wiini. \ ma\ hold 
a filled wine glass to the light of a cdodle, o. ol)serv(i iIhi 
wine under spticial lighting conditions. Similarly, a 
(.ounselor in looking at a (.areer resour(.(i. s(Miks an ov(irall 
impression and, in closer s(.rutiny of d(itai!s. looks for 
cldrity. As with some wines, looking through tlie glass is 
indeed a ddrk exp(jrien(.(' — souk* of our ctirtJer resources 
are very cloudy. The s(j(.on(l test of a wine is its bou(jU(Jt. 
The comioiss(JUr swirls th(j wine in thtj glass to r(.'lease its 
aroma and (jfhjrvtjsccjiice. to (jxptjrienctj it mortj fully. A 
(.ounselorgoes through d simildr st(.'p -using and getting 
involv(Ml in canjor development nidttjridls, making dis- 
crimindtions dniong tlnun. The third dspect of th(.' seUjc - 
lion proc(J ^ is idste *rh(.M.(juns(;!or tries out the r(;sourc(Js 
with students to see if th(iy arc; in line* with progrdn. goals. 

Building on this process, let us (.onsider lir)vv vv(; (.dn 
be(.()me (.onnoisscnirs of (..in;er resour(.es. SotiuJtmHJs we 
are more en.unorrd with tlu? grand design of a (.areer 
program thdn v\ ith (h'veloping tluj r(is()ur(.(;s W(;'ll lunnl to 
(l(;!iv(jr tliat (hisign. diid inv.iridhlv \\ni toughcisl |)art 
anv program is di.'veloping r(;sour(.(js. \V(i should ruiver 
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denit»rdl(' iIh» ini[jtu I uf llit; [jrugrani develufjor. 1 he suc- 
i (H'ss uf iJiugrains ufWn liiiigt's on une persun's dbilily to 
SI rdinhli*. iiil(;grdli\ iud\ or bull(l(j/(; [)rogrtmis 
ihrrjugli l(j iiuike llu'in go Both llit progniin developer's 
ilioiie of ri'sources and his personal contribution to 
i.apilali/(» on lh(» res(jur(.es are (TiK.ial. These lead to the 
experienies that dtJlertnine oul{,om»)s for students. What 
are the resourc.es and experiences that lead to the kind of 
outcomes you have in mind? 

! would like to share with you some of the criteria I 
think are important in making career resource selections 
and then to end with a few choices which my vantage 
point as an HRIC! director has led me to prefer. They may 
ac I as( alalysls for you in developing criteria for selection; 
( learly defined ci itt ria are prerequisite to choosing either 
a wine or a vial)lo resource. 

Fart of my rationale for developing criteria is that many 
hitherto untapped resources can be uncovered if explicit 
requirements are first established. If you have unlimited 
funds, you can probably find something better. But I still 
have a sort of Depression-worn attitude that encourages 
resourcefulness and making good with what you have- 
— being creative and successful with what is available. 

My first criterion for judging a career resource is 
sinipJicity. In my judgment material is suspect if it is not 
readily understandable. Many intricate, detailed prog- 
rams come through our ERIC clearinghouse; when we 
follow them up later to see if they proved responsive to 
the community, the staffs involved or the students, we 
frequently find that the program disappeared along with 
its originator. The idea that was bought was not 
thoroughly understandable and, therefore, never 
materialized. In examining a career resource, question 
whether you cau readily understand it. Can you explain 
how it works? 

My second criterion is process reinforcement. A critical 
aspect of a career development program is the process the 
student goes through to achieve desired outcomes. The 
participant's attitude in the learning experience fosters or 
hinders learning during that experience and affects his or 
her views on subsequent career education opportunities. 
Many of us have encountered individuals who went 
through career education programs and received impres- 
sive amounts of information but did not find the experi- 
ence intrinsic.ally rewarding or satisfying. Career de- 
velo[)menl and (.areer education were not a high in their 
lives, but a putdown; they had only minimal motivation 
and desire to become involved in the program. I can point 
to a number of schools and systems where this has hap- 
[)ened because there was not enough [)rocess reinforce- 
ment as individuals progressed through programs. 

(Coleman, in his research on what makes the difference 
in a person's being able to learn and to cope, found that 
the extent to which an individual felt he was controlling 
his destiny, managing his learning — his sense of 
agency — contributed [)ositively to the success of the ex- 
[)erience. In develo[)ing career resources we must con- 
sider the extent to which they leave an individual with 
the feeling that he has been doing something important, 
exciting and involving. You can judge the process rein- 
forcement of resources by evaluating the amount of par- 
lici[)alory learning they provide as compared with 
information-giving. Many resources have high informa- 
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tion content but offer little opportunity for participation 
anil decision making. Some are so well organized that 
students going through the programs do not need to make 
d single decision on their own, all decisions are arranged 
neatly and perfectly before them. The process itself fails 
to reinforce the desired behavioral outcomes. 

The third criterion we have found important in the 
review of material at ERIC is the opportunity for 
"signi/icant other" involvement. Do the resources pro- 
vide for the inclusion of people influential in the de- 
velopment of attitudes and behaviors? Resources are out- 
standing to the extent that they bring together a variety of 
significant others — parents, friends teachers and com- 
munity members. Others are encapsulating, with little 
opportunity for planned input from other sources and 
other people. The fourth criterion is life development 




rationale. Career resources have come a long way from the 
original materials. They were choice- and price-oriented 
with the underlying assumption that the person pre- 
sented with career information would make a fairly im- 
mediate choice, frequently under pressure, because that 
was the time the decision needed to be made. Today we 
have a greater appreciation for developmental ap- 
proaches, such as the idea of developing competencies. 
We look for career resources that approach career de- 
velopment as pait of total personal development, with 
career and personal elements closely interrelated. 

My fifth criterion is customization and implementa- 
tion. To what extent do career resources lend themselves 
to local use? It is increasingly difficult for systems to 
adopt large, well-organized programs; such programs 
necessitate oper 'ting by their own rules rather than by the 
rules of the local adopting insitution. Schemes to develop 
massive national curriculums, which were supposed to 
change subject matter in various fields, have been 
blocked because of problems encountered in trying to 
design course content that can be adopted in toto. Serious 
local problems have frequently prevented such use. 
Given where we are in many systems today, it is impor- 
tant for resources to lend themselves to tailoring, to indi- 
vidualized utilization. Design must be flexible enough to 
allow for manipulation. 

My sixth and final criterion for assessing career mater- 
ial is the extent to which a resource provides /eed/ore. 
Evaluation programs must focus not simply on looking 
backward but on how we will deal with future conditions. 
We do not face generation gaps anymore, we face era 
gaps. Look at the difference between a freshman and 
senior class. In a world of change like this, in a time of 
future shock, even a few years can make dramatic differ- 
ences in an individual's experiences. To make adjust- 
miMits in a career program we need feedfore— a more 
concurrent kind of input than we needed in the past when 



( ondilions were slahlt? and we litiil the lu\iir> of reiving 
on the same researcli results for se\eral years. In research 
studies today we experirnt.e eiiuugh change in the situa- 
tion in which the learning occurretl and in the nature of 
the people for whom the learning was intended that 
generalizations from the investigations heconie risky, 
tentative, short-lived Career resources must pertain to 
conditions that are to be. ratlujr than to conditions that 
Inivii been. 

So much for one person*s criteria, one person's tasting 
lips for choosing among available resources. How about 
looking at some resources? What I would like to do now is 
to show you around my wine cellar of preferred resources 
and tell you why I tinnk they are resources you should 
know something about. Many of them may be old favo- 
rites of yours; some ofthem may be rather new. But in any 
case, these are ones you may want to sample in making 
your own final decisions. 

1 will begin with a few aperitifs. An apertif. as you 
know. IS a gastronomic device for making one appreciate 
more what will come later. Some career resources are of 
this nature. There is much discussion today about career 
information forcounselees or learners, but there has been 
relatively little discu.ssion about caieer resources for 
counselors. Such resources serve the purpose of educat- 
ing, renewing and informing counselors and educators, 
making them more effective in their delivery of career 
education. 

About seven or eight years ago. Congress became 
alarmed by numerous studies which showed that the 
mill ions of dollars being spent in educational research 
had little effect on educational practice. 
An analysis of the situation revealed one of the problems: 
this country had no effective way to disseminate informa- 
tion of an educational nature. The sciences had extremely 
weil-established national information systems, but edu- 
cation did not. ERIC, the filducational Resources Informa- 
tion Center clearinghouse system, was created in re- 
sponse to this need. It has become the workKs largest 
educational information system, housing well over 
100.000 documents. 

Entirely federally funded. ERIC is a way of saying we 
want to make information available to people so that 
when faced with a problem, they can retrieve all the 
information available, directly and a low cost. Two 
clearinghouses are organized to be particularly respon- 
sive to your needs in terms of career resources. The ERIC 
Counseling and Personnel Services information center at 
the University of Michigan has responsibility for proces- 
sing, analyzing, and disseminating information in the 
ai^a of career guidance. The center on Career Education 
located at Northern Illinois University has continuing 
responsibility for adult, technical and vo(,ational educa- 
tion. In terms of the development and acquisition of usa- 
ble resources, your best single resource is ERIC. 

I say this because so many of the programs funded with 
the goal of developing materials and resources are input 
into ERIC. Typically, the generation of program materials 
isso prolific that no comnierical publisher would want to 
undertake the cost of reproducing them. Thinking in 
terms of utilization strategies, if you gave ERIC just t(;n 
minutes a day. you would become an extremely know- 
ledgeable person. i\ll you would need to do is read the 50 
to 100 or 20()-word abstracts directh related to career 



guidance tliat are reported each montli in Hc.stMin h in 
EduiAiiiot\. 'I'll is |)rocedure wouiil keep you infornietl of 
the most current resources availal)le> if you wanteil to set 
up your own information utilization system, you could 
give your staff pies of the abstra(,ts of each monthly 
jouriijl. if everyu.idy read them, it would have a snowbal- 
ling effoct. building an enormous fuiul of information on 
recent materials and their |)ossible u.stjs. A lot ot you know 
ERIC and talk about ERIC, but how many of your reqularly 
read the abstracts in a [)l€mned. jjurposeful way for self 
renewal and. self education? it takes very little time and is 
an excellent |)ractice. 
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But even excellent resources are flawed become of the 
nature of information systems. Probably the most basii> 
generalization |)eople can maktj about them is that un- 
analyzed information has relatively little impact. Sim|)ly 
providing |)eople with more basic inform<ition about ex- 
periences or |)rojects in many ways, not useful. If you 
come to me and say. "We have a .secondary career gui- 
danc-e program., and we're interested in values clarific i- 
tion." it won't be very helpful to you if i say. "Well, bore 
are 100 doc-uments ranging in length from ten to 200 
I)ages that s|)eak directly to that question." i would be 
giving you too much information and screenwork. I ex- 
pect you w^ould be more interested in some form of 
analysis and selection that highlights those item.s witli 
particular meaning and utility. And you would want it to 
be attractive and readable as well. 

This is precisely the rea.soning (jur ERK.' clearinghouse* 
adopted in developing not anothi.r journal, but a 
magazine, hnpcu in which one of Ihe major fo(,uses h<is 
been career development and guidance;, it is intended for 
those in the helping profe.ssions who are concerned witli 
brmging about (Jiangeand innovation in individutd and 
institutional heluivior. What we htive tried to do in work 
ing with people about the country is to transform .sterdci 
information into concrete, usable knovvhidge you c<m in- 
corporate into a program, 'i'hus. a .second apcJiitif is 
ItuinwA magazine. 

A third is a prospcjctus foi a i,ifo Careiir Development 
System (hnelopcMl ()\er the yt;ars by a miml)er of people 
w ho htixe worked on career de\elo|)ment dud career gui- 
dance |)roje( ts and programs in consullation witli 
siJiools. under federal grtUits. and so f(jurth. The.se p(M)pl(; 
got lurncjd on about vvhal they thought a career de\elop- 
ment guidance |)rograin should be The prospectu.s w,is 
not finuled by outside agencies but is Ihe contrdnititju of 
the time and effort and resources of the.se |)eoi)le. it is the 
result of an attem|)t to design and integrate; a caie(;r de- 



velopment system adoptable in a wide variety of situa- 
tions. We beheve it has impact ir. terms of learner be- 
haviors. attitu>;s and feelings about their experiences. It 
is another approach to life career development wc are 
very excited about, and those who share some of the goals 
and interests of th is systeni are working with us on further 
development. 

A fourth aperitif relatively new on the scene is the 
National Career Information System. Presently located in 
APGA. it grew out of some of Frank Bu''*nett's rv,3earch. 
Frank is hero and will say i few words about it. I think it is 
creative and innovative; it is largely counselor controlled 
with a lot (^f counselor input. 
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Iwerybody is looking for a basic sort c^ rr^^ource. Three, 
years ago 3ob Taylor, director of the Vocational and 
Technical ERIC center at Ohio State, and I observed that 
was no elemental handbook of guidance methods was 
available in the career area. If you were interested in 
bringing about a certain result and wanted to know the 
available resources in a given area, where would you get 
definitive? information? Under funding from the 
Vocatior 'VTechnical ce.iterat Ohio State. Michigan and 
Ohio State collaborated on the development of a resource 
called, Carrer Guidance: A Hundb A 0/ Methods 
(Campbell, Walz. Miller and Kriger). It ..as an attempt to 
survey all existing information systems and ,-rocedures 
and put them in a usable, easily retrievable form. Most of 
the documents listed in this guide are available through 
ERIC, so retrievability is not a problem. It is fairly elabo- 
rate and inexpensive. There is, of course, no such thing as 
a truly comprehensive guide that covers all resources; we 
can only approximate that. But this is a new attempt, and I 
suggest it as a fifth aperitif. (I might add that although it 
has been published through a private publisher, no profit 
or gain accrues to any of the authors involved.) 
^ One last aperitif is a product of National Vocational 
Guidam.e Associ^ition funding and moti ation. Career 
Guidance for a iWnv .Age. edited by Henry Borow. is one 
of the finejst books in the field. Contributors include some 
of the people most activei in career development :.id 



career guidance around the country. Covering rationale, 
resources dnd programs, the book is one of those refer- 
ences you should have on your desk not more than an 
arm's length away. 

Enough aperitifs — let us move now to some old but still 
very exciting and essential resources. Some of these may 
be very basic and familiar to you, but I like them because 
they have certain characteristics that recommend them to 
us. The "North Dakota Exemplary Project in Career Edu- 
cation" is an exciting K-12 career education and de- 
velopment program. It holds up well under scrutiny 
against the criteria described before. It is a program that 
does not make elaborate assumptions with regard to re- 
sources and change. It is a stringent wine, but very full- 
bodied. 

Another book I would recommend is Career Guidance: 
Practice and Perspaciives written by a consort;''in of 
people from the University of Missouri and Ohio Jtate 
University. I am very impressed with the conceptualiza- 
tion and delivery they have done on the career- 
— conscious individual. It represents the most recent 
crystalization and focusing of the thinking of people like 
Norm Gysbers. Harry Drier and Earl Moore. It has a great 
deal of adoptability and visibility in terms of available 
care'.r resources. 

The Mesa, Arizona program and the Comprehensive 
Career Education Model that came out of Ohio State rep- 
resent programs which show what can be done with a 
comprehensive approach, a rigorous conceptual 
rationale, and extensive resources. There are few prog- 
.aius on which I have had such positive feeoback. 
Whether you are in a po^^tion to adopt these progr ms or 
not. I think it is incumbent on you to sample, to look at 
those that might be useful to you. 

One of the resources we have particular interest in at 
ERIC — because we keep getting additional information 
and tryouts on it — the ECES (Education and Career Explo- 
ration System) information and tryouts on it — is the EC's 
program. As you know, it came out of Don Supeer's origi- 
iial conceptualizations while working with IBM and 
*hrough irr.pl^ " mentation in Genesee County, Michigan. It 
had subseqi'C'^i tryouts elsewhere and some people have 
added some of Carkhuff's training to it with remarkable 
results. It is, I believe, the computer-assisted counseling 
program with the greatest longevity. Second and third 
generatir ^ materials are part of the program, some of 
which are not computer based and which speak to prob- 
iem solving and deciding. It is a wine you might want to 
sample to learn about the contributions technology can 
make to a program and some possible spinoffs that you 
might use in your own program. 

Well, our wine-tasting party is coming to an end. In 
effect, by this speech. I am proposing the connoisseur of 
wines as a model for die counselor connoisseur of re- 
sources. Like the vintage master, the counselor has 
sp... ific goals in mind for his choices, knows the range of 
resources from which to choose, and is creative ir; blend- 
ing what is available and worthy with new and experi- 
mental products. Flffective career (development coun- 
selors have a cellarorstor'^hoMse of resources with known 
capabililties that they can recommend to their clients 
with assurance? — aware of those that will serve for sipping 
or hd.dy drinkiiig. and knowledgable about the probal)ly 
outcomes each will produce. 
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CAREER GUIDANCE: 
NEW WIIME IN NEW SKINS 



Developing and Using State-Level 
Career Guidance Program Guides 

by Norman C. Gysbers 
Professor of Education n 
University of Missouri-Columbia 

The- theory and practice of career guidance in school 
settings has underj'-^ne substantial changes during the 
past two decades and the rate of change has accelerated 
recently Increasingly, words like developmental, prog- 
rammatic, individual needs, student goals and objerhves, 
evaluation and mainstream are being used to expand and 
extend traditional career guidance conceptions. Tradi- 
tional career guidance processes and resources yuch as 
counseling, testing and occupational and educational in- 
formation., along with new and emerging processes and 
resources, are now being seen in the context of com- 
prehensive, developmental career guidance programs 
rather than as isolated elements to be used only at specific 
crises or choice points in the lives of individuals. 

1'he developmental, programmatic perspective does 
not Jeeniphasize the importance of worki ng wi th specific 
odi'cational. personal-social and occupational concerns 
at specific points during a person life, however. On the 
ontrary, the developmental, programmatic perspective 
places the.se concerns in the context of total human de- 
velopment so they are better understood and facdiLtted. 
The emerging v'leu of career guidance recognizes that 
ther^ are career guidance related knowledge, understand- 
ings and skills, which all persons need as they grow and 
develop. 

FinaUy. the emerging developmontal, programmatic 
perspective focuses on positive human growth and de- 
velopment. That is why the word career is being used 
with the word guidance. The word career focuses first and 
foremost on the human career, on all the roles, settings 
and events of life, not as separate entities, but as interre- 
lated parts of the whole person. Also, the broad career 
concept, when used with the word guidance, serves to 
unify the fragmentation that has occurred in guidance 
practices over the years. The traditional educational, 
personal-social and vocational (or cupational) aspects of 
guidance can be subsumed under the career concept and 
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thee;>tablishment of separate kinds of guidance programs 
and personnel, therefore, can be avoided. 

At the same time that substantial changes in the theory 
and practice of career guidance are takiiig place, it also is 
clear that tl^ere are increasing expectations among many 
consumer groups concerning the outcomes and pn c:esses 
of career guidance programs. Students and parents con- 
tinue to want more and better career guidance. Congress,, 
speaking through education and manpower legislation, 
continues to call for improved and extended career guid- 
ance. An analysis of current and pending federal man- 
power and edu(.ation legislation reveals that career guid- 
ance is a frequently mentioned, important and necessary 
component in many education and manpower programs. 
For example, the Vocational Education Act Ame'idments 
of 1968 and the earlier basic Act of 1903 poi.ii to the 
importance of ca.eer guidance in meeting the goals of that 
legislation. Title X, Part 13 of P.L. 92-:n8, Occupational 
Edu(.atioii Programs, stales that the Commissioner shall 
(.arry out ;i program of occupational jducation tliat will 
"promote ... counseling and guidance, and job place- 
ment or placement in >)ostsecon(lary ocx.upational educa- 
tion programs as a responsibilit> nl elementary and sec- 
ondary schools." Section 407 of Title IV of the Senate 
version of the Klenientary and Secondary Education Act, 
S. 1539, points to the need for (.omprehiinsive and se- 
quential (.areer guidance programs. And finally, tlie 
Manpower Development and Training A(.t of 1973 states 
tliat manpower programs "provide parlic.ipants with 
self-development skills" and "co uiselin^ and place- 
ment." 

Some Basic Issues 

Tlie increased demand for (.annir .idaruj; programs to- 
gether witli new and emerging career guidant.e tlieory 
and prcicti(.e liave (.aused man\ states to roassi'ss tlieir 
posilion on (.areer guidam.e. Many Unmd that tliey eitlujr 



ii(i not lia\(j a full\ di'V I'lopcd position or tlhit tliiMr posi- 
tion Ucis i.'MMit, (.nsis cHul oi .ner\i(.(» ornintod, not do- 
udopin(Mital diid pro^iani oiuMitcd. As tills rtMssossinont 
()(x:iirrnd it hocann; appanMit to tin; ^uidanco loadership 
in nian\ stat(!s tliat then; was a iiOLni t ) devolop illustra- 
tive «^ui(h!s and «4Uiih;lin(;s hased (^n now (.aroer guidani.o 
tlu;oi\\ anil practices to assist l(/(.al school pdrsbonel <!s 
tlio\ [)laniUMl. (h!\(dop(i.! and iin[)l(Mn(MitLMl, (;xp<ind(Ml 
<iiid i.'xtendud (.an;(M j^uiticc progr<nns in their s(.hools. 

As states l)egan to d(!vulop sncJi guides, a number of 
issues began to eniergij. jssul's that must be (.onsulered bv 
sttitc? piogram guide dcjvcdopers iind users. What follows 
is a brief dis(Aission ot some of tliese issues. 

Issue One: Are state career guidance program guides a 
viable resoun:e or do they straitjacket local school 
creativity? 

i'lns (jutjstion is Ixiuig raisec) l)y a number of people 
and . in <i s(;nse. is (lie stuncj type of (juestion being askecl of 
the [)ro[)Oiu:nts of (be b(!havioral ol)je(,tive, a(,e.omitability 
iiiovemcMit ill edu(.a(ion. Souh.* individuals suggest (ba( 
(lie ii-»e (if gchils and objeedves in s(a(e career guidance 
piogram guul(;s is debumani/.ing and res(ricting and, 
(l',Mefoie. not liaviiig a guidi; is l)e(ter (h»m liaving one. 
t'spe(jtill\ if i( contains gOcils and ol)jec(ives. in my opin- 
ion, that is <m ina[)pro[)na(() response The issue is no( 
"^lioiild tlieie be a guide or not. but what does tlie guide 
(.ont<im and how is it (o be used:* I'he [)biii( is tha( if 
guitlance personnel don't develop program guides, 
otluns ou(sid(; the [)rof(;.ssion will sfej) in and fill (he 
v*icuiim and a progitiiii guidc) (of sor(s) will In; ex(eriially 
a[)plied. Hnfoi (uihi(el v . (Ins has happened all (oo of((;n in 
the ))ast 

Most states who liavcj develo[)ed program guides liave 
lesponded to the issu(» b\ not d(!\ eloping (.oniplete cook- 
l)ooks to be siinpK adopted l)y lo(.al tulut.ation agencies. 
Misletid. Mi(»\ ha\(; dcjsigned program guides to l)e illustra- 
tive, to l)e ex[j<inded and . laliorated upon as lo(,al n(;eds 
mi^lit di(:tal(^ 

Issue Two: What does the program guide represent? 
What are its contents? 

'i*h(iS(i (|U(;stioiis focus atl(Mitioii on the prol)l(nns of 
t(Mniinologv ami (he transition from traditional ways of 
conceptualizing canMir gnidan(.(i to new and (Jiiierging 
conctiptutih/.citions. Sonu; program guides are titled 
can:(?r educ»i(ion. o(li(;rs cariMir d(n'(dopnient and still 
otlnirs (.<ir(M»r gu!danc(». i'ln; (i(l(^s used arcia resuMof how 
eacli s(at(^ (.oiu.t^ptuali/.es (.anM;r guidance and its rela- 
tionslnp to otlnn* aspeds of (Ihv ethn.adoMal program, in 
in\ opinion. (Ih^ fo( us sliould l)e on (.are(M* guidamj; and 
tho.se words ,»!u;uld hv ustjd in the litl(» of a stat(? gun! i. 

Ihi) (ransi(i(m probbMu from (radi(ional (liinking (o 
lUHv tind emerging coiK.epdiali/.alions is rela(ed (o (h(; 
(enninologv proliliMii l)Ut is nunv. (.omphA The ((iriiiinol- 
ogv i.ssue is tin; tip of ili(n(.eb(irg vvliihr tli(M:haiige from 
ti\idi(ion is {\w vv.si of (lie ic(»b(Tg. Sonui guides unforfu- 
natelv are simply a res(a((Mn(Mi( of (,ar(MM' guidancii of (1h? 
n):M)'s and 4()\s. Most guiihvs. liow(»V(;r. rcifhict now and 
emerging caieei guidaiM.i* ('onc(»ptuali/.a(ions and [)nic- 
(ices usinj-' words lik(» il(»v(do[)m(Mi(al. programs, main- 
stream, normal human growdi and development and stu- 
d(Mit outconHis as opposcMl tt) words li k(» s(M'vicc»s, as[H»c(s 
a. id pr()blem.s/( risers Program guid(»s must refle::( wli(ir(» 
we notul to go not t)nlv wIktc* wr h^n v Ikmmi if we iiw (o 
im»et llie clialleng(js of today and tomorrow. 



Issue Three: What are the problems and consequences 
of developing a career guidance program guide which 
represents a break from traditional conceptualizations 
of career guidance? 

When a break from tradition is made in a program 
guide, there is (he immediate problem of reconciling the 
new approach with the previous approach to career gui- 
dance. Previous investments in traditional techniques 
and procedures must be recognized and concerted efforts 
must be made to legitimize the new techniques and pro- 
cedures. Corresponding efforts also must be made in staff 
development activities to bring to practitioners those 
necessary skills, understandings and attitudes to effec- 
tively carry out new career guidance programming. It is 
easy to say that counselors should be involved in the 
curriculum, that they should be in the classroom more 
frequently, or that they should dev2lop and implement a 
placement program, but it is extremely difficult to actu- 
ally carry out such pronouncements. The lack of specific 
training in these areas, present duties (heavily adminis- 
trative in many cases) and a general lack of support at 
administrative levels come together to show progress in 
these directions or to stop it altogether. To break through 
these barriers, program guides must provide a vision for 
change from traditional career guidance efforts to ex- 
panded and extended approaches; at the same time, they 
inust provide enough reality so that all concerned can still 
see themselves. In addition, directions and support must 
be provided on how to move from traditional concep- 
tualizations to new conceptualizations. 

Issue Four: Will new career guidance program guides 
create greater expectancies of career guidance progi ms 
and personnel? 

i'lie lioped-for answer to this question is yes, but it is a 
yes that must be placed in the context of the need for an 
enlarged understanding on the part of educational 
decision-makers and the public concerning ''le nature of 
exteinied and expandtul career guidance programs. 
Career guidance programs must be viewed as being equal 
and complementary with instruction in the school and 
tlie necessary staff and resources must be allocated ac- 
cordingly. Unhiss tliis is done, the expectancies of tluj 
public may be only partially met or not met at all. 

Five Important Criteria 

in addition to considering and responding to the issue 
rais(Ml liy tliese (juestions. cartior guidance program guide 
deve'opers and iniplementors also must consider tlie na- 
tun^ of tb(» guide itself. The following suggested criteria 
may piovidea helpful point of departure for judging state 
cnre()r guidanct* program guichis. 

1, 'i'h(; guid(i is r(»pn\s(»nlfili'v(? of what has been de- 
scribed as care(ir guidance. 

2. Hie guide is »»u i(jsiv(» of all the dinensions that are 
c()nsi(l(M(»d withip tb(} d()scriptioii of (,ar(Mir guidance' 
'i'he guide is exp (\s.sed in a /Kusimonious manner 
without losing sensitivitv wlnm applietl lo specific 
siuiations. 

4. *l*h(»gui(l(» is(]dn/)l(]/)le tocontcixt variations found in 
its probable utilization. 

fi. *l*h(» guid(» is lrfj/ismi'lln/)lr (o oduirs who have* vary- 
ing experi(Mitial badgrounds ber ause it can un- 
d(Ts(oo(i, visuali/.(»{( a' d (»\plaimul. 
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Tho Dilemma of Gui- 
dance, Counseling, 
Placement, and i**ollow-up 
Personnel 

Very seldom are guidance, counseling, placement, and 
follow-up personnel able to respond effectively to the 
crush of demands made upon them. The following three 
statements, made by high school students, highlight 
some of the difficulties typically faced by such personnel. 
'*A!1 my counselor has ever done for me is to change 
my schedule and fix my computer registration cards,'* 
This illustrates the problem that can be called *Mhe 
maintenance syndrome.** A counselor can easily spend 
all his time dealing with routine bui pressing (asks and 
leave no time to adequately plan a guidance program, let 
alone properly carry it out and evaluate it. 

**My counselor only has time to see students who get in 
trouble. Tve talked to him only once in almost two 
years," 

Counselors who have time only for problem students 
are forced into a crisis orientation to guidance. They at- 
tempt to solve a student's problems only after these prob- 
lems have become critical. By providing only remedial 
attention to students with obvious difficulties, they fail to 
deal with the development of the majority of students 
whose needs are equally legitimate}, if less salient. 

''Why should I study English? I want to be an engineer, 

not a poel,'' 

Wh(jn guidance activities are isolated from tho regular 
instructional process in the classroom, students oftnn fail 
to see that their school studies can be related to achieving 
their life goals. Not perceiving iho task of learning as 
significant and necessary, they become bored with school 
subjects. 

Student statements such as these iire sc^rious indict- 
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inentji ot guidance, counseling, placement, md follow-up 
programs and systems characteristi . of today's schools. 
Sometimes such programs suffer from faulty planriing, 
allowing programs to emerge without a clear set of goals 
and objectives based upon the important needs of most of 
the youth: sometimes the structuring of such programs 
fails to specify target groups and immediate objectives, 
and to select appropriate, feasible procedures. Often the 
iinpJemenfation phase falters because staff members lack 
certain required competencies, and ut time programs 
have no built-in decision-making procedures based on 
impact data that will suggest future directions and re- 
direct a program that goes off course. 

Alternative Approaches 
to Program Development 

The diagram that follows (Figure 1) outlines the impor- 
tant principles and parts of the comprehensive approach 
to counseling, guidance, placement, and follow-up. A 
number of other approaches have been used in order to 
meet the needs reflected by those three student state- 
ments. Unfortunately, some of these approaches create as 
many problems as they solve, and have attracted the 
strong criticism that is currently heaped upon counsel- 
ing, guidance, placement, and follow-up programs. What 
are some of these approaches? 

The Intuitive Approach is often based upon the 
hunches or intuition of a dominant member of the de- 
partment. This individual may well have a good sense of 
students' needs, but his intuitions don't necessarily keep 
pace with changes in students needs. Furthermore, if he 
leaves, the department may find itself lacking central 
direction and may continue to depend on the hunches of 
those less skilled. At best, it is a most indirect approach to 
building a program responsive to students. 

The Crisis Approach is one in which students receive 
help only when their problem has developed into an 
emergency. Some counseling personnel thrive in this 
hectic atmosphere, whileothers can't stand the emotional 
wear and tear. More importantly, a crisis atmosphere is 
not always the best climate in which a young person can 
make rational decisions. Such an approach drains too 
much time and energy from the staff to allow them to give 
attention to developmental programs that could prevent a 
number of the crises confronting them. 

The .Von-Fvciluutive Approach supplies all the neces- 
sary ingredients of a successful program but evaluation. 
Often the rationale offered is, **We're too busy to 
evaluate." Thus vVhile the rest of the prcgram may be 
firmly based on data, the evaluation consists of hunches 
that "the kids seem happier," or **things seem to be going 
more smoothly " The lack of evaluation makes it difficult 
for such a program to claim accountability as one of its 
features. 

r/ir Aciinn Approach is often characterized by a grea- 
ter concern with means thru with ends. Thus, 
innuy jtions— he Ihejy drug (,risis centers, a new use of the 
inrjuiry techn^ ,ue, or a student town hall— may be ea- 
gerly establishcui without sufficient planning or evalua- 
tion. 

A Cotuprrhensixr. Dc\ rloptvenial Approach is 
needed. While (jach of the above approaches have some 
heneficial aspects, a more comprehensive approach, as 
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ortlined in Figure 1, would enable counselors to 
capitalize upon the good points but eliminate some of the 
negative features inherent in these other approaches. 

Definitions Basic To 

A Comprehensive Approach 

The definitions of guidance, counseh'ng, career, career 
education, and placement and/oJJow-up used here con- 
trast with traditional use of these terms. Guidance is the 
generic term. It includes instruction, counseling, place- 
ment, follow-up, evaluation, and support procedures 
based on youth career planning and development needs. 
Guidance signifies the total content and process of prog- 
rams aimed at helping students develop and protect their 
individuality and potential. This process aims at helping 
*'each student become a problem solver" (planner, 
decision-maker, implementer) in each career area. On the 
other hand, counseling is an interpersonal procedure 
providing one alternative for helping youth achieve 
guidance-related objectives. Here, counseling personnel 
(i.e., counselors, teachers, paraprofessionals, school 
psychologists, etc.) interact with students individually or 
in groups in order to facilitate youth career planning and 
development. If these terms are defined at all in conven- 
tional guidance programs, the word guidance often has 
negative connotations (including authoritarian advice- 
giving and prescriptions of problem solutions), is given a 
very limited conceptualization, or is not clearly differen- 
tiated from the term counseling. 

The concept of career encompasses a variety of possible 
patterns of personal choice related to each individual's 
total life style. Thus, a comprehensive career guidance 
urogram assists youth to set life or **career" goals in these 
areas: 1) occupations, 2) education, 3) personal and social 
behavior, 4) learning how to learn, 5) social responsibility 
(i.e., citizenship) development, and 6) leisure time use. 

Conventional guidance programs often limit the defini- 
tion of career to only educational and vocational choices. 
This broad definition of career leads to a concept of career 
education which encompasses all areas of youth de- 
velopment. This orientation allows and encourages the 
fulfillment of a broad range of youth needs: it contrasts 
wilh conventional systems in which priority attention is 
directed only toward preparing youth for their future 
educational and vocational experiences, therefore reflect- 
ing a limited and fragmented view of youth development. 
Career education provides instruction and individual 
planning and development assistance tailored to each 
youth's personal characteristics, background, needs, and 
career goalsXareer education, therefore, is a combination 
of career guidance and career instruction and training, 
using career in the broad sense just defined. 

We consider placement and follow-up as integral parts 
of a set of comprehensive career guidance services. How- 
ever, they are not limited to the vocational and educa- 
tional aspects of careers. Such services must be available 
for all career areas. ThiS more inclusive definition of 
placement and follow-up stresses provid»nj? Jissistance 
whenever youth make a transition in school (e.g., early 
leaving or graduation). In addition, follow-up services 
must entail more than collecting data on students who 
have received placement assistance. Follow-up help 
should be provided to help youth maintain the career 
development progression that wa.s in effect before they 
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\v(!re plcicod. 

Characteristics of a Comprehensive Approach 

A coinprehonsivo approach employs a sysUMiuitic 
l)hinmi\}* ttunhl und ivluUnl /}ro(;c\s.s. which is derived 
from th(»scientifii, method and aimed at the d(;velopmenl, 
imf)l(»mentalion, evaluation, and revision of guidance 
programs* It foatur(»s a process in which each phase pro- 
vides feedback to preceding phases or input to subse- 
(juent phinning activities. The systematic planning ap- 
proach contrasts with typical guidance programs in 
which certain important phases (such as evaluation) are 
often omitted, or others (such as implementation) are 
overemphasized. 

The set of resulting progiams are systemotic: that is, 
each part is interrelated and interacts witli the others. For 
example, placement and follow-up programs are often 
poorly integrated with career planning and development 
programs. This interrelationship should not only exist, it 
should be extensive, committed to paper, and accom- 
panied by a rationale. Without such a statement it is 
difficult to understand either the derivation of each gui- 
dance program or why certain programs have been as- 
:,igned a high priority. 

Hach resultirig program focuses on the needs and 
characteristics of youth. This youth-based onentnd'on 
meai!s the approach assesses the needs of youth and 
translates them into measurable objectives. It is upon 
these needs and objectives that priorities for the design, 
structuring, implementation, and decision-making of all 
guidance interventions are based. In contrast, conven- 
tional guidance approaches often emphasize means 
rathor than ends, never systematically determining the 
needs of the youth served. They perpetuate and expand 
the current system whether it is doing a good job of 
helping youth or not. 

rhe proposed approach is comprehefisiio in that it 
includes both a developruental phase to prevent possible 
problems and a prescriptive pha.se to alleviate already 
<^*xist(Mit problems, hiterveritions may be either direct or 
indirect. Additionally, coruprehensive guidance prog- 
rams seek to give attention to long-range as well as im- 
mediate youth needs, arid to all areas of behavior, not only 
to a youth's e^ national and vocational choices. 

rh(» approach we've descril)ed is an ideal one; not 
(»v(»ryone will be in a position to start from scratch and 
d(\sign such a program. However, if a school or district 
wants to m()V(» in this direction, the following four sec- 
tions outline* asp(»cts of a suggested comprehensive ap- 
proach that might be(:()nsi(ier(»d in developing each prog- 
ram. 
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Phase 1: Planning Career Guidance Programs 

Deflning Philosophy, Purposes, 
and Target Groups 

The logical beginning point for programs is the consid- 
eration of their general [)urpo,be. This means not the 
specific outcomes of a |)rogram but the broad needs it will 
address. Six basic assumptions underlie a consideration 
of purpose: 1) Guidance services must help develop and 
protect *iUidents* ndividuality: 2) Guidance must help 
students become effeciive problem solvers; 3) Guidance 
services should be available to all students; 4) The gui- 
dance procedure should be integrated with the education 
process; 5) CJuidance should be developmental as well as 
prescriptive or remedial; and 6) Counseling personnel 
must be able to evaluate their own effect ivene.ss. 

From assumptions such as these, one can move to a 
listing of the specific purposes of each program and the 
identifying key groups from the .school and community 
which should be involved in planning each proposed 
program in more detail. At this stage one may even want 
to select representatives to participate in advisory panels 
for planning, implementing, and evaluating each pro- 
gram. Potential recipients of each program should be 
represented. 

A part of defining the philosophy and goals of a pro- 
gram involves defining the target groups. One needs to 
identify the numbers and characteristics of youth who 
will be served by each program. The descriptions can 
include age. sex, ethnic group membership, 
.socioeconomic background, ability range, and individual 
characteristics. 

Assessing Current Status 

Program planners must consider both the desired out- 
comes and current status of students* career planning and 
development in the six career (or life) areas cited earlier. 
The desired outcomes (discus.sed in more detail below) 
describe the direction in which stuoerit development 
should occur, while the current context evaluation de- 
termines where they are now. The discrepancie.s between 
desired outcomes and current status define how far they 
need to travel in order to get them there. Among the 
ba.seline data to be gatheiod are: the general characteris- 
tics of the context in which each pnjgram will operate; the 
current status of present guidance, counseling, place- 
ment, and follow-up program?, related to .school system 
needs; the current status of prc.^ent gr.idance, counseling, 
and placement programs rehned to.'-ocietal needs; and all 
objectives and activities that make up current programs in 
this context. 

iVhich of thj.s information on the current .status of prog- 
rams may be gathered from and by counseling personnel, 
ba.sed both upcMi their recall and the keeping uf Ing.s that 
reve;al how much time they spend upon which ta.sks. and 
for what outcomes. 

It is oft(Mi more time consuming to asso.ss the current 
status of students themselves. This could inr:lude the use 
of surv(?y tests of knowledge, situational of current 
behavioral abilities, and attitude? inv(;ntories. One such 
m(?asuremt;nl tool is an Occupational Knowh'dge .Survey 
that as.s(»Srtes students* knowhulge of: ilu\ worhl of work, 
0(( upational l''amili(»s; various o(( upatif)ns. in !uding 



|)rore(}uisitni: for oiil(?riiig llieiu. basic salary levels as- 
sut.iated with them. «iiu' ')ther factors. Data from current 
status assessments may be used in connection with de- 
sired student outcon»e as.sessment data to design gui- 
dance programs for specilic student target groups. 

Assessing Desired Outcomes 

l'*or each of the six carecjr areas it is possil)le to ascertain 
what outcomes stU(l(Mits w^ould like to achieve and what 
outcomes parents, coun.selors, teachers, administrators, 
community representatives, and others recommend for 
youth. At this livel of program development, the primary 
purposeof thit; is.sessment strategy is to furnish an empir- 
ical basis lor deciding w Inch programs to emphasize in a 
particular school .setting, rather than to diagno.se the 
career planning and development needs of individual 
students. 

A number ol alternative strategies are available to effect 
this desired outcomes asse.ssment. The most desirable 
involv**s gathering respon.ses from students themselves. 
A useful method that meets this qualificatioii is the 
small-group card sort administered in a small-group in- 
terview. For the various areas, a list of possil)le outcome 
.statements was developed on the basi*; of data obtained 
primarily through a literature review and student and 
staff interviews. Each outcome statement, written on a 
.separate card, described a level of personal functioning 
for which a given youth might feel a need to strive. A deck 
of approximately 30 card statements for each area was 
thus developed for youth and adult reactions. This al- 
lowed youth and adult respondents to consider each in- 
dividual statement rather than dealing with all .state- 
mei'.ts at once. VVhen time and circumstances do not per- 
mit use of a variation of such an approach, alternative 
asse.ssment techniques mu.st be explored. F'or example, 
program planners might hold a conference to involve 
s(jlected teachers, counselors, and administrators. Ba.sed 
on their experiences at school, the.se individuals could 
make "educated guesse.s" about the desired outcomes of 
their students. 

A.ssessing deisired outcomes avoids the deficiencies of 
th«* more traditional neeos as.sesiiaent tt»chniques. These 
deficiencies include: emphasizing the "means*' rather 
th HI the "end.s*' of career guidance programs; using datu 
gathered from individuals after they have left school, 
wliich is usually of an al)stract nature and without 
specific program implication^; or questioning youth 
al)()ut \\um complaints rather than identifying the posi- 
tive dinMi'fions in whicli they v^ish to move. The e.s.sential 
difficulty of most trdditional approciches to the as.sj.s.s- 
ment of .student ne(Mis is thrt they do not expedite the 
development of guidance programs l)y suggesting posi- 
tive* directions which can be u.sed tn draft measurable 
ol)jectives for student dev(;iopment. 

A .school or district mav then organize task forces 
throng' v. hich relevant school per.sonnel ai.d students 
u.se th(* data to hei;) make decisions about vvhic h student 
outcomes should provide th(J basis lor guidance prograui 
plantiiiig. When lhci.s(; outcomes have l)een specific*. 
|)rogram planners can forrmilate needs statcnients: Htat(!- 
iiieiits which sp«'cilv tluj di.s{:repancy between current 
status and desirtMl outcomes. 
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Developing Goal Statements and 
Student Performance Objectives 

Neetis statements can l)e easily translated into goal 
statemeiits. If students specify that they want to read 
l)etter, and if the current status a.s.sessment reveals that a 
significant number of students are reading a year or more 
l)elow tludr gra(!e level, the need level may be: ' Students 
need to hav(; a level of reading skill (?qual to that of the 
nation-wide average for their grade level.'* This level of 
achievement could l)ecome the goal of a. student program. 

Writing goal statements leads to the second, more dif- 
ficult task of writing "performance objectives" for each 
goal statement. These objectives incorporatede.scriptions 
of the things that will indicate exactly when a student has 
achieved a goal. To write a performance olijective. prog- 
ram planners must an.swer the question: WNiat acts should 
a student be able to perform as evidence that the goal has 
been reached? Such 'acts" require a pnifhinunuA] that 
demonstrates a skill, a knowle(lg(\ or an attitude. To be 
understandable, the com/it lOfis (that is. resources or cucjs) 
under which the student will l)e a.sked to perform these 
acts must l)e explicit, and the (imoiifit of evidence re- 
quired (numl)er of times, percent of time, f recjuency) must 
l)e stated. A performance objective, tlui.s. tells the student 
wlrit he should be able to do. under what conditions, aiul 
how much or how often ho should be able to do it. In 
writing the.s** performance objectives, a task force may 
decide to review data banks of available objectives. 

It would be dangerous to gel bogged down at this nda- 
tively early stage by worrying too much about the 
measural)ility of objectives, a stumbling block to many 
people not u.sed to working in .such terms. Thus, it may be 
a good idea V) delay the specification of the evidence 
required until the next pha.se, "structuri g programs." At 
this point, the ino.st important thing is stating the perfor- 
mances .students will have to evidence. 

All groups of related goals and objectives mu.st besy.s- 
tematically .sequenced. A recommended .se(|uence begins 
with youth collecting and comprehending rolevant in- 
formation, synthesizing information from diverse .sources 
while making decisions ba.sed on this integration, and 
acting on the basis of these decisions. A paradigm that we 
have found u.seful in employing this secjuence is sum- 
marized in Fig»' 2. 

If separate tas* forces have been working with th(» de- 
sired outcome as.se.ssment data and have arrived at goal 
statements and performance outcomes for separate grade 
levels, or groups of grades, .some exchange must take 
, lac(; among the various task forces in order to obtain a 
flow or "(ievelopinental .sequ'Mice" from the elemoiitary 
grades through junior l^igh and into.s(!nior high .school, if 
two grade lev(;ls have identified the .same top priority 
need, decisions will have to oe made about exactly when? 
this need would be most appropriately addre.'-scMl. Within 
a .school Jistrict. the optimal coiidilion of a d(!V(;! jpnuin- 
tal gutiian(:(^syst(Mn i< to have a smooth flow of giiid.mc(! 
pro<;rams acrosj th(> various grade hjvcds to pnrc hidcdnp- 
ligation. 

Once any such coordination issues have* Ihumi woik(rd 
out, it will hi* possibh; to (.oiiu^ up with <iii approviuj. 
written) suminaiv ol all goal - tatemcnts and sludiMit pn- 
formarn e oiitc om<*s for (nk.Ii {)ro{H}S('d gmdaiK.f*. ( ounsfd- 
ing. placement, and follow-iip progran? 
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Personal Problem-Solving 
Paradigm 



General Process Skills 

A. Planning Emphasis — 

decision-making and perfor- 
mance activities involved are in 
these problem-solving be- 
haviors but the emphasis is 
upon using a planned approach 
to understanding the problem 
and gathering information on it 
in order to expedite subsequent 
problem-solving activities. 



B. Decision-Making Emphasis — 

planning and performance dc- 
tivities are involved in these 
problem-solving beha^'iors. 
Planning skills are ones which 
are particularly important fol- 
lowing the decision-making ac- 
tivities implemented here. 



C. Implementation Emphasis — ac- 
tivities here involve what has 
been referred to as **stu'«ent 
managed performan ce." How- 
ever, decision-making (relative 
to evaluating one's problem- 
solving behavior) and planning 
(relative to revising or changing 
plans for implementatioii) are 
both involved in these ac- 
tivities. 
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Figure 2. 

Specific Problem-Solving Behaviors Grouped by Behavioral 
Skill Areas 

1. Perceiving, delineating, and committing to work on, the problem. 

a. Perceiving a personal problem when it exists. 

b. Inhibiting the tendency to respond impulsively, passively, or by 
avoiding the problem. 

c. Stating the conditions that would exist if the problem were resolved. 

2. Searching for, evaluating, and utilizing the information. 

a. Formulating a strategy Tor searching for information relevant to the 
problem. 

b. Knowing and evaluating sources of information. 

c. Efficiently utilizing the sources of information. 

d. Evaluating the reliability and accuracy of information received and 
its relevance to the problem. 

e. Being willing to consider new information relevant to the problem 
even when it conflicts with that presently held. 

3. Generating and considering multiple alternative problem solutions. 

a. Genuidting several viable courses of action or alternative solutions to 
the problem. 

b. Knowing possible outcomes associated with each alternative. 

c. Calculating the subjective and objective probabilities of each 
outcome's occurrence. 

d. Using some personal st?»ndards or criteria for determing the desirabil- 
ity of possible outcomes. 

e. Considering each alternative in light of the information gathered on 
its possible outcomes and in relation to the conditions that would 
exist if the problem "'°re resolved. 

4. Selecting the most desirable alternative problem solutions and formulat- 
ing plans for implementing these alternatives. 

a. Knowing and considering various rules or philosophies for selecting 
an alternative problem solution. 

b. Selecting a preferred alternative prob?oin solution to be implemented 
and knowing the rationale for the choice of this alternative. 

c. Selecting, and knowing the rationale for the selection of a second 
alternative problem solution to be used in case certain contingencies 
arise, thwarting implementation of the first choice alternative. 

d. Detailing a plan for carrying out the preferred alternative problem 
solution. 

e. Knowing some conditions under which the second altemative prob- 
lem solution might be implemented. 

5. Implementing specific plans related .o selected alternatives. 

a Until ^'uch time as other plans appear more appropriate, exhibiting 
the behaviors necessary to implement the plan for the chosen alterna- 
tive. 

Correctly judging whether tho plan of implementation should be 
modified or replaced with a plan for implementing the second choice 
or other alternative. 
i\ Implementing a plan for the second or other alternative as a result of 
information collecteti while acting on the preferred alternative. 

B. Analyzing the pmcess and products of problem-solving. 

a. Ascertaining if the problem has been satisfactorily solved f)y compar- 
ing present conditions with those prev'ously specified f(*r problem 
solution. 

b. In terms of the model presented here, analyzing (he positive atid 
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negative? aspect.s of tlio boliaviors omitted during the problem-solving 
process. 

c. In terms of the previously specified conditions for problem solution, 
analyzing the positive and negative aspects of the solution and the 
results of the problem-solving process. 

d. Knowing what has been learned {i.e., principles and techniques) that 
will be of help in future problem contexts. 

e. Applying these principles and techniques to future problems when 
appropriate. 



Communication and Context Evaluation 

Many of the procedures in this section, such as the 
polling of adults and youths and the establishment of task 
forces, reflect the importance of communicating with and 
involving a wide variety of people in the program plan- 
ning process. Their input can be valuable not only be- 
cause it supplies the planner with a variety of viewpoints, 
but also because those who are significantly involved in 
the planning stage are more likely to feel committed to the 
success of such programs during the later stages. 

The planning phase is accompanied by context evalua- 
tion, which assesses the effectiveness, efficiency, and de- 
sirability of the planning activities that have been de- 
scribed. That is, input is constantly sought and used 
while plans are being formulated. The desired outcome 
assessment will form the basis for preparation of goal 
statements. These goal statements, in turn, will determine 
the actual processes and activities to be implemented 
subsequently. Thus, it is important to monitor the plan- 
ning phase closely and assure a high quality effort. In this 
way, the program planner provides for continuous forma- 
tive evaluation and builds a secure foundation for each 
program. 




Phase 2: Structuring 
Career Guidance Programs 

The structuring of programs includes specifying which 
programs will be implemented first, who will receive 
them, assessing resources, and specifying and selecting 
materials ?nd activities to help students achieve their 
objectives. This phase also includes continued com- 
munication and evaluation activities — in this case, focus- 
ing on the program structuring process. It begins with a 
previously derived list of goal statements and related 
performance objectives tied to needs that have already 



been ranked in the order of their importance. This ranking 
may help to select the prescribed programs to be im- 
plemented, but it must also be reconciled with what is 
feasible. This process cc .sists of examining what is pos- 
sible, what is appropriate, and v/hat is feasible. 

Specifying Immediate Program 
Participants and Objectives 

At this point it is appropriate to state, more specifically, 
the target population for each proposed program. The 
grouping and organizing of the various goals and objec- 
tives should now also facilitate identifying which objec- 
tives go with which programs and writing measurable 
objectives. This refinement of the objectives should be 
done so that each objective specifies: the target person; 
the observable desired outcomes; the conditions for test- 
ing, training, or real-life performance; and standards of 
performance. Inasmuch as the weight of structuring and 
evaluating programs rests on these objectives, their qual- 
ity is crucial. It is almost impossible to overemphasize the 
importance of producing precise, measurable, well- 
defined objectives. 

Each objective then states what the student will be able 
to do following his completion of the prescribed instruc- 
tional and Counseling activities. To be able to specify the 
most relevant activities and materials, program staff must 
now gather baseline data relative to the current status of 
each program participant's career planning and de- 
velopment skills. This is especially important in indi- 
vidualized programs and requires the ability to design, 
conduct, and report the results of criterion-referenced 
tests. 

Investigating Possible Procedures 

The planning of activities to help students achieve a 
particular performance objective requires a broad survey 
of instructional and counseling procedures to insure that 
program planners do not overlook an alternative that 
could prove useful, as well as to avoid the pitfall of ''rein- 
venting the wheel'* when adequate procedures already 
exist. 

Selecting Appropriate Procedures 

Given such a broad choice of possible procedures, the 
question is: "How do I decide which procedure to use to 
help students attain a particular performance objective?'' 
Two types of techniques can be used to identify the in- 
stnictional and counseling pnxedures most appropriate 
to each performance objective: 

1. Tochniquos that enohle tho stuchnt to pdrform in a 
manner most closely resemWing (ho fwrformancn callmi 
for by the objective. If (he obj(?ctive has been frarefully 
developed, it will indicate what a .student needs to learn 
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or do. Some objectives may describe a complex skill for 
which students must learn a series of component be- 
haviors, while others may adequately describe an entire 
skill. When the type of performance desired is clearly 
specified in the objective, it becomes possible to identify 
the general proced "e or combination of procedures ap- 
propriate for reachh j the objective, 

2. Techniques thiit most closely resemble the condi- 
tions t (iilt;d /or by the performance objective. If the objec- 
tive has been adequately developed, it will not only sug- 
gest ;he major type of performance but also conditions 
under which performance will be expected to occur. 

Once an array of alternative instructional and counsel- 
ing procedures have been identified, they should be 
ranked according to how likely it is that each will pro- 
mote student achievement of a given objective. At this 
point, you will need information on the conditions under 
which students in a particular school setting learn best, 
including reactions from students in the key target popu- 
lations. 

Selecting and Structuring Feasible Procedures 

Another activity entails selecting among available pro- 
cedures on the basis of administrative criteria. The most 
appropriate techniques are not always available, nor are 
they always practical or vviihin a school's budget. He: is 
a list of steps to consider in selecting procedures that can 
be implemented from among those that are appropriate; 
1) Identify the instructional and counseling procedures 
that counseling personnel already have available in the 
target school setting; 2) List the instructional and coun- 
seling procedures that are not currently available in the 
target school/district setting but which are available 
either from commerical or non-profit organizations; 31 
Isolate locally or commercially available procedures thai 
could be made appropriate through adaptation; 4) Itemize 
the procedures that are not available locally or commer- 
cially and, therefore, would need to be developed; and 5) 
Select the procedures that are most prt.^^ti'^al on the basis 
of the target school or district's budgetary constraints. 

Choosing Alternative Modes 

Procedures can be employed in various modes: with a 
full class, a small group, or individual students. Each 
mode has advantages. F'ill class counseling activities 
allow many students to benont from the presence of one 
counselor. They may also be easy lO administer, as stu- 
dents work through a lesson or activity in unison and 
produce results that can often be checked by tht joun- 
selor with the entire group. The disadvantage of this 
mode is that it fails to allow for individual differences 
among students and lacks the flexibility of individually 
nac'-^'iged activities. 

Students can enter individualized activities at various 
levels of capability if a means is provided to allow them to 
determine their level of proficiency. Placement tests, 
self-assessment by the student (coupled with appropriate 
proficiency tests), and card-sort techniques like the one 
Jescribed earlier can all be used for this purpose. In addi- 
tion, individualization usually increases flexibility. 

Program planners need t^ stay alert to the many pos- 
sibilities available in starting guidance, counseling, 
placement, and follow-up programs. Ir v^estigating possi- 
ble procedures, selecting appropriate and feasible ones, 



and choosing among various modes can contribute to an 
effective, comprehensive approach to program planning. 

Communication and Input Evaluation 

The structuring process benefits from the participation 
of a wide variety of people, particularly if they perform 
specialized functions based upon their experience and 
expertise. Particular skills crucial to this phase include 
listing behavioral objectives, identifying target popula- 
tions, investigating and selecting various procedures, 
and communicating formally and informally with ap- 
propriate personnel. 

Structuring is accompanied by input evaluation, which 
monitors and asst*sses the effectiveness, efficiency, and 
desirability of each of the tasks described in this segment 
of the orientation. Such evaluation would include asses- 
sing the criteria used in the development of student mat- 
erials, gauging whether materials adequately address the 
goals and objectives to which they ate related, and ex- 
amining the costs and effectiveness of materials de- 
velopment. 




Phase a: Implementing 
Career Guidance Programs 

Once planners have translated the goals and objectives 
of career planning programs into activities and materials, 
students must be given ample opportunities to work to- 
ward the outcomes they desire. This occurs during the 
implementation phase of guidance, counseling, place- 
ment, and follow-up programs. 

Stating Process Objectives 

Even if extreme care and much attention have been 
lavished upon the preparation of student materials and 
activities, the true test of their effectiveness will, of 
course, be how well they work for students. Thus, it is 
desirable to pilot test any program with a small but rep- 
resentative sample of the target population. After neces- 
sary modifications are made,, the program may be im- 
plemented on a larger scale and again evaluated for effec- 
tiveness. The tasks program implementers should ac- 
complish may be listed in the foim of process objectives. 
They spell out what staff members have to do to insure 
that students a(.hieve their performan.:e objectives More 
detailed statements of what must he done by staff mem- 
bers are often referred to as implementation strategies. 

There will probably be several pro(.ess objectives for 
each produ(.t objective, and even more implementation 
strategies. While writing all of these out may be some- 
what laborious, it is worth doing It provides an im- 
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piemen tation blueprint and schedule planners can share 
with all concerned so that they know exactly what will 
happen and when. It also makes it easier to delegate tasks 
and hold people accountable for their performance — it 
becomes much more difficult for anyone to say, *'I 
thought Charlie was supposed to do that/* or "I didn*t 
know when this was to be finished/* Finally, it can be 
discussed when staff members report to administrative 
bodies or to the public, or when others wish to replicate a 
program. Process objectives and implemention startegies 
can be generated to cover all phases of implementation. 

Selecting and Developing Program Staff 

Listing what needs to be done makes it possible to 
analyze v/hat particular competencies the staff needs in 
order to successfully fulfill the process objectives. The 
implementer shouk' be able to specify which tasks might 
best be done by machines (e.g., mass scoring of tests) and 
which should be d.ae by individuals (e.g., one-to-one 
counseling). Sometimes special machines will have to be 
ordered or leased. Likewise, sometimes the staff will need 
to develop additional competencies, perhaps through 
in-service training. Competency-based training programs 
can be ordered or made to order for staff needing them. 
Again, this calls for advanced planning so that staff mem- 
bers have time to prepare for participation in the new 
program. At other times, it will be more expedient to add 
paraprofessional or professional help to the staff as 
needed. 

The American Institutes for Research (AIR) has drafted 
a domain of administrative and counselor competencies 
fundamental to the design of guidance, counseling, 
placement, and follow-up programs. This domam spells 
out just what skills and abilities are needed to effectively 
carry out each phase of the pr jgram development process 
summarized here. Figure 3 represents a condensed ver- 
sion of this domain. Working from this domain of com- 
petencies. AIR and the Mesa (Arizona) Public Schools are 
now engaged in producing competency-based staff de- 
velopment packages for providing the desired skills, xh 
package includes the following elements: 

• Tape-slide introduction 

• Flow chart of the comprehensive approach 

• Package goals and objectives 

• Instructional materials (module) 

• Progress checks 

• Group activities 

• Simulation activities 

• Application procedures 

• Post-tests 

• Further references 

Each package is designed so that trainees may work at 
their own pace but it should not take over 15 hours to 
complete the package's activities. 

Conducting Field Tests 

Once staff members have the capabilities to conduct a 
fie^d test of proposed guidance programs, they can pro- 
ceed with these si is: 1) Identify criteria for student sam- 
ple selection; 2) Identify school sites willing to partici- 
pate in the field test; 3) Design evaluation instruments 
and procedures that measure both the intended and unin- 
tended outcomes of the field test; 4) Specify field test 
costs; 5) Arrange and implement the field test; 6) A ihlyze, 
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report, and make recommendations based upon field test 
results; 

Although all of these steps are important, perhaps one 
of the most crucial is number 3. Since the field test results 
will probably have major impact on the course of the 
full-scale program, the field test evaluator will want to 
review evaluation instruments and techniques such as 
observation, unobtrusive measures, end-of-unit profi- 
ciency tests, criterion-referenced survey tests, attitude 
inventories, questionaires, reaction sheets, interview 
formats, and case study techniques. He will also want to 
keep track of exact cost and time allocations. With the 
resu Its of such data from a field test, it becomes possible to 
itemize and price all staff services (counselors, teachers, 
aides, volunteers, and others) required to implement the 
full program. The aforementioned task forces can then 
review this list of requirements in light of information 
furnished by administrators or budgetary and other con- 
straints, and work with program staff to come to a satisfac- 
tory compromise. 

Implementing Programs 

Field tests serve as a small-scale rehearsal for actual 
program implementation on a broader scale, for most of 
the steps carried out in the field tests will be repeated in 
slightly different form. In summary, these steps are: 1) 
Developing process objectives which describe what staff 
members must do in order to help bring about the desired 
student objectives; 2) Selet^ting and designing evaluation 
procedures, instruments, costs, and schedules to measure 
the attainment of objectives and the occurrence of unex- 
pected outcomes; 3) Selecting and enlisting the support 
and cooperation of appropriate personnel at each site; 4) 
Training personnel to implement each program; 5) 
Monitoring and coordinating the achievement of the pro- 
cess obje^-tives (through student and teacher activities) 
and the program evaluation; 6) Providing input and feed- 
back (during and following implementation) to all con- 
cerned with each program. 

Communication and Process Evaluation 

Communication in the implementing phase is particu- 
larly crucial, as effects of each program begin to reach 
clients and cause concrete change. Each of the activities 
in this phase requires special communication skills: pro- 
cess objectives mufit convey clearly the behavior entailed; 
program staff must be sel "^ted judiciously and tactfully, 
and their cooperation must be won through a clear expla- 
nation of the advantages of each program; field tests re- 
quire careful articulation and communication; and the 
actual process of implementing each program requires 
extensive input and feedback between planner and im- 
plementers throughout. Effective communication is a 
must in thir phase. 

Process evaluation in a comprehensive career guidance 
system is intended to furnish regular feedback to program 
planners who are responsible for designing and imple- 
menting program plans and procedures. The purposes of 
process evaluation are threefold; 1) to monitor the im- 
plementation of guidance programs. 2) to supply infor- 
mation required for decisions that have to be made during 
the program implemetation phase (e.g., a field test 
showed tho original structuring principles to be un- 
wieldy, and they were appropriately changed), and .5) to 
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assess the extent to which the guidance programs are 
implemented as they were originally designed. 

Process evaluation data indicate the extent to which 
program planners and implementers have attained their 
process objectives. That is, have they actually done what 
they said they were going to do in preparing program 
instructional and counseling procedures, evaluation in- 
struments and procedures, and the like? Have they actu- 
ally done what they intended in the classrooms and gui* 
dance resource centers where the guidance programs 
were to be implemented? If process objectives are stated 
clearly and precisely,, their attainment may be measured 
by simply constructing a checklist of "Yes, it was done,** 
or "No, it was not done." Questionnaires, interview 
schedules, and observational techniques are other possi- 
ble instruments that can be used to col lect process evalua- 
tion data. The next phase entails product evaluation, 
which assesses the extent to which student objectives 
have been achieved. 



Phase 4: Making Decisions Based on Program 
Costs and Impact 

Swnmative Evaluation 

The previous section briefly discussed proce:;s evalua- 
tion, which is formative in nature. That is, it is informa- 
tion the implementer uses to shape programs an they go 
on. The time will also come when the implementer has to 
make decisions as to whether programs are doing what 
they are supposed to do and should continue. He must 
al.<^o decide whether major changes and additional new 
programs are required. For these types of summative de- 
cisions he requires product evaluation information that 
tells him what, after all is said and done, each program 
achieved. As well as looking to the impact each program 
attained in terms of its predetermined goals and objec- 
tives, he will want to measure program side effects. 

Collecting Product Evaluation Data 

Statements of goals and performance objectives must 
include standards for acceptable performance to permit 
an evaluation of these two "products**; student achieve- 
ment of these specified outcomes and the problem- 
solving process students used in reaching their goals ai*d 
objectives. 

Ordinarily, It is not difficult to measure the first type of 
product — accomplishment of personal goals and 
objectives — when they relate directly to such visible at- 
tainments as completing a c ourse requirement or graduat- 
ing from high school. Designating student attainments in 
behaviorally stated performance objectives allows for re- 
latively easy evaluation, the observer ascertains whether 
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or not the standards of performance specified in each 
objective (e.g., the student must furnish evidence he ac- 
complished his goal) are now fulfilled. 

However, it is more difficult to measure "s access*' in 
the problem-solving areas of individual planning, 
decision-making, and self-management — the major skills 
necessary to set and reach goals wisely. To be approp- 
riate, standards of performance must reflect stu ient com- 
petence in employing these personal problem-solving 
skills not just for hypothetical ethers presented in case 
studies, but also for their own problems. 

A student's achievement must be assessed by his per- 
formance on tasks which are behavioral indicators that he 
has reached his own goals and objectives. These tasks 
should also allow him to demonstrate his problem- 
solving skills as he reaches the desired outcomes. The 
results of such testing will show when a program has 
helped students achieve their goals and acquire 'he de- 
sired skills, when it has failed, and when it needs further 
development to increase its effectivene.ss. 

Norm-referenced measurement (the kind traditionally 
used) compares the performance of two or more individu- 
als. It contrasts with criterion-referenced assessment, 
which is mo> J appropriate to an individualized student 
program, because it measures whether students have 
achieved pre-determined standards of performance. . 

in developing criterion-referenced tests, it is necessary 
to use items that measure behavior specified in the objec- 
tive. The measures themselves can take a number of 
forms. Knowledge outcomes usually are measured by 
paper-and-pencil and interview techniques. The assess- 
ment of attitude outcomes often requires a combination of 
these techniques with behavioral observation. Skill per- 
formance objectives are best measured by behavioral ob- 
servation in simulated or real-life settings. 

Assessing Program Side Effects 

The above measurement focuses on expected out- 
comes. However, the side ejects of a program are also 
very important. Information on positive and negative un- 
anticipated outcomes should be sought even though 
these outcomes may be difficult to measure, especially if 
they include youth and adult changes in affective re- 
sponses. Attitude surveys, structured reaction sheets, and 
case study techniques can he used to collect this type of 
data. The latter method, stressing intensive observations 
of (and interviews with) a few c>tudents periodically over a 
lo ig period, not only highlights short-term side effects of 
guidance programs but also permits the examination of 
longer tei*n effects of student attainment of goals and 
objectives. 

Determining Cost-Effectiveness 

Taxpayers, school boards, superintendents and many 
others are concerned not only with how well programs 
work, b'lt with how much they cost. With these two types 
of information, they can study the relationships between 
program costs and impact as well as compute and report 
cost-effectiveness. Such data are highly desirable lor 
summative decision-making on each program. In order to 
be able to judge cost-effectiveness, the implementer must 
collect, analyze, and summarize data related to cost ;:er 
program, or. more important, cost per participant and cost 
per goal statement or objective. Such information on co.sts 



niu.st thiMi be related to inipiit.t diitd like tluit outlined 
under the alju\e two topit^s. It is best when these impact 
datii ideiitifv the v outh outcomes that i><in be <ittributed to 
effects of the field test program(s) rather than to other 
factors. 

Cost effectiveness data allow the program staff to con- 
tinue to implenient and improve each student program 
and staff development while. 1) adapting them to the 
changing needs and characteristics of the targeted youth 
and 2) extending the complete guidance, counseling, 
placement, and fol low-up s> stein to the priority programs 
not implemented in initial field tests. Unfortunately, the 
state-of-the-art in determining the cost-effectiveness of 
educational programs is not advanced. A body of know- 
ledge pertinent to determming cost-effectiveness, and 
useful in the development of program planners, is less 
extensive than is desirable. 

Determining Cost-Efficiency 

Program administrators and recipients must sometimes 
make decisions that cannot be answered only by cost- 
effectiveness information describing how successfully a 
program achieves its goals. A decision as to which of two 
or more programs (or program strategies) achieves objec- 
tives most efficienctly (costwise and impactwise) re- 
quires a sophisticated summative evaluation design and 
procedure. Cost-efficiency analyses entail multiple prog- 
ram (or strategy) comparisons. Cost-effectiveness 
analyses entail a comparison of the degree to which a 
single strategy meets its predetermined objectives using 
specified resources required to produce those outcomes. 
Obviously, these types of analyses must be conducted 
before cost-efficiency studief can be implemented. 

To produce information oii ( omparitive costs and ef- 
fects so that cost-efficiency ratios can be calculated, prog- 
ram iniplementers and evaluators .nust be able to design, 
conduct, and report quasi-experimental and true- 
experimental studies. Only by exerting control over pro- 
gram conditions and by randomly selecting students to 
each approach being compared (or randoml* signing 



the approaches to the students) will program personnel 
be able to gather the (.ause-and-effect data required for 
cost-effi(.iency decisions. Schools* conditions usually 
make it very difficult to conduct such investigations. 

Determining Cost-Benefits 

This f nal category of summative evaluation decisions 
focuses on the collection of information not necessarily 
tied to detailed data on program costs and attainment of 
measurable objectives. Since they entail more general 
information, different levels of cost-benefit analyses can 
precede or follow either the single-strategy or the 
multiple-strategy analyses outlined above. Cost-benefit 
decisions depend heavily on abstract values, trends, and 
projections not always closely tied to empirical data. 
Such decisions assess the impact of each program in the 
light of long-range time and social considerations as well 
as in terms of the continually changing needs of youth, 
the school system and society. This is the area of summa- 
tive evaluations of career guidance programs where the 
state-of-the-art is most primitive. 

Using and Communicating 
Summative Evaluations 

Summative evaluations such as those outlined above 
should produce timely, relevant information that can 
shape decisions made by program administrators and 
recipients. Such information will not be used unless it is 
communicated on schedule and in an understandable 
manner. Staff members require competencies not only to 
facilitate effective communications by tailoring them to 
appropriate audiences, but also to encourage decision- 
making consistent with the data collected. With these 
ingredients, program administrators should be able to 
make decisions related to necessary future counseling, 
guidance, placement, and follow-up programs and 
changes in field-*ested programs. Summative evaluation 
data should always form the basis for predictions and 
decisions leading to a viable set of alternatives for meet- 
ing future students* needs. 



Counseling Personnel Competency Summary 
Figure 3 



Broad Categories of Co.npetencies 



Orientation 



11. Planning guidance, counseling 
and placement programs. 

Conducting Context Evaluation of 

the program planning decisions 
and activities. 
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Subcategories of Competencies 

(Expressed as abilities of personnel who plan guidance, counseling and 
placement programs) 

A Comprehensive Approach to Program Development 

I:A Explain to another person the comprehensive approach to guidance, 
counseling, and placement 

I:B Explain the advantages of the comprehensive approach 
I:C Explain how competency-based training in this series is related to using 
the approach 

I:D Indicate what training, if any, is relevant to self 
Planning Programs 

II:A Define Philosophy,, Purposes and Target Groups 
II:B Assess Current Context and Programs 
II:C Assess Desired Outcomes 
II:D toII:G 

Identify Youth Needs; Write Goal Statements and Student Outcomes; 
Communicate and Evaluate the Planning Decisions and Activities 
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III. Structurin** Programs 

Conducting Input Evaluation of 

decisions and activitms ot.curing 
during Mie program slruLluruig 
phase. 

IV. implementing guidance, 
counseling and i laccmenl 
programs. 

Conducting Process Evaluation 



V. iViaking Decisions regarding fu- 
ture guidance, counseling, and 
placement programs and changes 
in present programs. 

Conducting Product Evaluation of 

the costs, effectiveness, efficiency, 
and benefit of these programs. 



Structuring Programs 

III:A Specify Immediate Program Participants and Objectives 
[|I:B Investigate. Select, and Structure Program F^rocedures 
lll.C Comnmnicate and Evaluate Program Structuring Decisions and Ac- 
tivities 

Implementing Programs 

[V:A State Procedural Objectives and Implementation Strategies 
IV:B Select Program Siaff and Initiate Staff Development Activities 

A wide array of counselor competencies pertain here. For example, staff 
members should: 

IV:B:1 

Relate effectively (language, rapport, respect, fairness, support), to stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers. 
IV:B:2 

Uti lize (1) existing instructional packages; (2) tests; (3) various .'"ounseling 
approaches (client centered, existential. Geslalt, psychoanalytic, 
rational-emotive, transactional analysis); (4) specific strategies (use a 
problem-solving process to help clients meet their needs; help clients 
acquire and apply decision-making skills) demonstrate personal and 
social contracting techniques; engage clients in role playing and be- 
havior rehearsal activities; assist clients in a self-assessment process; 
help clients acquire and apply behavior observation and analysis proce- 
dures; help clients learn and practice self-confrontation; train clients in 
relaxation and desensitization techniques; employ reward, extinction, 
and punishment principles with clients while helping them use these 
tools to shape behavior in their own lives; assist clients to acquire and 
use self-management and self-control skills); and (5) various modes 
(individual and group counseling and guidance). 

IV:B:3 

Analyze key factors oi* the educational system (learning environment, 
relationship to the community, resources, requirements, curriculum, 
scholarships, strengths, weaknesses) and their relationships to gui- 
dance, counseling, and placement programs. 

IV:B:4 

Be sensitive to contemporary problems (drug, racial, sexual) and tradi- 
tional problems (family, academic, social skills). 

IV:C Prepare Field Test Sites 

IV:D Communicate; Conduct. Report and Apply the Results 
Making Decisions Based on Program Costs and Impact 
V:A Design, conduct, and report product evaluations. 
V:A:1 

Determine if students have satisfied their career planning and develop- 
ment needi. 
V:A:2 

Determine if the satisfaction of students* needs can be attributed to the 

effects of the field test p. jgram(s). 

V:A:3 

Determine any positive or negative unanticipated effects. 
V:B Determine the costs of the field test program(s), relate these costs to the 
effects of such program(s), and summarize and display cost-effectiveness 
ratios. 

V:C Design, conduct, and report studies that identify the most cost-efficient 

procedures and programs. 
V:D Design, conduct and report cost-benefit studies. 
V:E Make decisions related to necessary future programs and changes in 

field-tested programs; and communicate these decisions and their 

rationale. 
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fTlany Exemplary Career 
Re/ource/ Available From 
ERIC Document /ervice 



MfilerifiLs uii Laroer guiclaiiLO and uirotT develupnitMit 
fibound, e.speLitdly within the ERIC (Educdlioncd Ro- 
.souTLOs Infurnuitiun CtMitor) tlin.iinionl .^ysloin. VVo'vo 
solei^ted sumo of the must practiced current rosourcos to 
help \ou in \uurou n program planning and implementa- 
tion. 

To ortler an\ of these documents, write the ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service (EDRS). P.O. Drawer O. 
Bethesda, Mar\ land 20014 and suppK the following in- 
formation: the ED number of the document, the type of 
reproduction desired— photo (hard) copy (HC) or mic- 
rofiche (MF), and the number of copies you wish. Prices 
follow each docun'.ont citation b(dow. Check or money 
ordor must accompany orders under $10.00. 

ED 031 721 Be/iui iorul Sthooi Counseling. A Demon- 
stroJicHi of J/ie Stanford Career Plnnnfng Pvojoct. 
ThureseiK American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. Washington, D.C.. March 31. 1969. 28 pp. 

HC-S3.29 \n--r)5e. 

ED 038 676 Projecf Plan. Tim Basic Hole o/Guidanco in 
Imlh iiluali/jn^ E(h/cat/on. Flanagan, John C. Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research. American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. Washington, D.C., March 24. 

1970. HG-S3.29 MF-65C. 

ED 038 077 T/ie 1970 Plan Guftlmice Program. Dunn» 
lames A. American Institutes for Research. Washing- 
ton. D.C. 1970. 22pp. FlC-$3.29 MF-650. 

ED 053 561 Us(' lohfvision and Video Tape Com- 
pared to Heseu ng Printed Career Information as a 
Means of Ass/sd/ig Hural 9tb Grade Yoi/tli Career 
Decisi()n-.\/(/king Process. Drier, Harry N. & Jepsen. 
David A. Iowa University, Iowa City. lA; Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction. Madison. Wl. 
February 28. 1971. 44pp. HC-$3,29 MF-65C?. 

ED 056 165 Hevieu and S\ ntfies/s of Information on 
Otcupational Explorahon. Wesley Eugene Budke. 
Ohio State University. Columbus, OH. Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education. April, 1971. 90pp. 
HC-$3,29 MF-65C. 

ED 060 1C8 A Curri(,alani \/odel /or Facilitating Can?er 
De\elopinent. Larr\ J. Fiailey. Southern Illinois Uni- 
v(?rsity. Carbondale School of Technology. March. 

1971. 29pp. HC-$3.29 MF-65C. 

ED 071 000 E(h/f (dio/u/i and Career Ksploratio'} Sys- 
tem. Heport oj a Two-Yeur Field Trial. Roger A. Myers, 
et ah Colund)ia Uinversity. New York. NY. Teachers 
College. 1972. 130pp. HC-$6.58 MF-$1.30. 

ED 072 208 Curricidmn \/aterial.s in Career Education 



foi the Disiidi antagcd. Appendix D of a Final Heport. 
Da\ id K. Maxwell, et al. Ohio State University . Colum- 
bus» Oil. Center for Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, january 31. 1973. 61 pp. HC-$3.29 MF-65C. 

ED 072 236 A Couperut/ie D(;i elo/)ment Wurks/iu/) for 
Career Education in Lancaster County. Final Heport. 
Eastern Lancaster County School District, New Hol- 
land. PA; Epluata Area School District, PA: Lancaster 
Count\ Vocational- Technical Schools. PA. )uly. 1972. 
77pp.'llC-$3.29 MF-65C. 

ED 073 226 Career Education Practice. Final Report. 
Wesley E. Budke. et al. Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus Centei for Vocational and 'Technical Echication. 
December. 1972. 93pp. HC-$3.29 MF-65C. 

ED 073 295 Current Heport on Career Dc\'elop/nent Pro- 
jects, ] 972-1 973. Celeste McLester, and James L. 
Malirt. Michigan State Department of Education. Lans- 
ing Divi.sion of General Education. October. 1972. 
45pp. IlC-$3.29 MF-65C. 

ED 073 296 Career Centered Curriculum Workshop 
Handbook. New Albany City Schools, MS August, 
1971. 47pp. HC-$3.29 MF-65C. 

ED 073 297 Ganger Education: An Annotated P/bl/og- 
ra/)/iy for 7 eacfiers and Curriculum Developers', Elsie 
Begle. et al. American Institutes for Research in tlu? 
Ikhavioral Sciences, Palo Alto, CA. January. 1973. 
312pp, HC-$3.29 MF-65C. 

ED 075 637 Resources for Career Develo/)nient. Indiana 
University, South Bend Indiana Career Resource 
Center. 1972. 67pp. HC-$3.29 MF-65C. 

ED 075 639 Career Education Multi-Media 

Catalogue. Lakeshore Technical Institute. Sheboygan 
Public Schools. Wl. 1972. 129pp. nC-$6.5H MF-$1.30. 

ED 078 332 Case Studies in Practical Career Guidance, 
Number 3. Career and Educatiorial Plannin:; Program 
Pione(?r Senior High School. San |os(?, CA. Carol Ann 
Arutunian. American Institutes for Research in Be- 
havioral Science. Palo Alto. CA. 20pp. IlC-$3.29 
MF-65C. ' 

El) 078 334 same as above. Number 5: Computeri/.vd 
\'oc(/ti(j/i(d 1/i/or/natio/i S\st(Mn Willowbrook High 
S( hool Villci Park, IL, 22pp. UC-$:^.2i) MF-fj.lC. 

ED 078 336 Same as above, NUnnber 7: Developmcfdal 
dnvei Cuidamv Piojed Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit, ML Thelma J. Scott. 24pp. IlC-$3.29 MF-65C. 

ED 078 339 .Same as above, Nundxjr 10, kimUerly Gui- 
dante Program, Kimherlv High S(diool, Kimberley, ID. 
Carolyn HelliwelL 24pp. HC-$3.2!) MF-65(?. 
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Futuristic Jmages 

Of 

Career Development 



by Garry R. Walz 



By way of analogy FIl begin with a once-upon-a-time 
story about a great King. He did not want to be remem- 
bered for the pyramids he built, nor for the wars he won, 
nor forany of his other creations. He wanted to go down in 
history for having made the most profound statement of 
all times — one that would have complete universality, 
that would be timeless with regard to its truth and mean- 
ing. So he summoned all the wise men in his country and 
said, **You have to come up with the most profound, the 
most significant statement that has ever been generated. 
They consulted all the great books; they toured, discussed 
and traveled. After a great deal of time, they came back 
and said, 'Tour Highness, we are ready. We have found 
the universal truth." And their statement was, "This too 
shall pass." So, no matter what the king said from then 
on— it was always true. No matter what the state of his 
world, no matter what pain people experienced, as long 
as he said, 'This too shall pass," he was right. Things 
always changed, transition always occurred. Each new 
day was at least predictable in the sense that it would be 
different from the day before. The king became the first 
futurist. 

From a historical perspective, you can see that since 
time immemorial, man has been very concerned about the 
future. Astrologists, wisemen, wizards abound in history. 
Every imaginable method of prediction — from supersti- 
tion to science— has been employed to foretell the future. 
Predicting the future has, over the ages, provided visions 
of something better something toward which people 
could direct their energies. This has been an important 
civilizing element because the belief what will be has 
given us hope and faith, has generated action, confidence, 
the desire to move forward. 

This is particularly relevant for counselors because 
most knowledge concerns the past and all decisions are 
made with regard to the future. No matter how much 
knowledge we have, decisions are about the future. And 
about this we have limited knowledge. 

When I was young, I got more excited by one story I read 
than by any other— H.G. Wells' 'The Time Machine." 
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Remember it — the invention you could use to dial the 
future? By sitting in the time machine you could be car- 
ried off to the past ages or to ages yet to be experienced. 1 
became very intrigued by this notion. I wondered if some 
day we couldn't come up with such a machine. How 
many of you would like to dial ahead or back ten years, 20 
years, hundreds of years? 

In recent years we have not developed time machines, 
but we have made some predictions as to what the future 
will be like. A number of research organizations around 
the country are delving into the whole area of futures 
research. They're trying to create images of alternative 
futures, to sketch some of the parameters of the future, 
and to give us p«*rtial windows of what the future is going 
to be like, and what we need to do if we are going to cope 
and grapple with that kind of a future. 

And there are a number of sophisticated predictive 
methods — the Delphi technique or Delphi conference, 
simulations and mathematical models — but what they all 
lead to, really, is a greater degree if approximation, a 
greater degree of some assurance as to what the alterna- 
tives are. There is still room, I think, for speculation, for 
interest, for personal kind of imaging of what the future 
will be. One of my favorite cartoons was in the New 
Yorker. It shows a man who has just stepped on the scale 
and put in a penny. Out comes a fortune. The man is 
beaming with satisfaction at the phrase, 'Tour future 
success is assured because of your great intelligence and 
you ability to work successfully with people. You wi 11 be 
successful in whatever you do." His wife looks over his 
shoulder and says, "The weight's all wrong, too!** 

I make no predictions or claims today to be a seer-in- 
residence or to have a window on the future. But I do 
think I can help provide a greater degree of assurance 
about the future. By sharing some of my visions with you, 
I hope to facilitate your "imaging** process, to project 
ab" 1. to think about the future, and to test out some of 
y( . issumptions or views of what may happen. 

. e have a lot of options at this point; we could look at 
the research, examine the methodology in detail or look at 
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\.iiitni5 hifiiis ui t(M.lniolu*4it.«il tnul Mii.iologit.iil fortM.d.st- 
111^. Ihit I think tiiiuc iiui piuh«il)l\ two tliing.s that ini}*ht 
hi; p<irti(.ul<iil\ iiMihil U) lis. l ust, hit's hiok M those; d:.- 
poi.ts ui thi! iiitiiK; th<it (hull with possihh; i.iisiis dinl 
t.tiiiihiJs, SiM.uiul. hd's i.xainiiii; thoM: thing's that s(m;ih 
(jspeuicilK M*»iiifit.«iiit tu thijsf t)l ustj rtJsponsihiL* lor j»ui- 
(liiiK.i*. (.oiiiis(;lin<{. <iiul uinMir (hn (;h)pin(Mit. As holpin*; 
protussioiiiiLs Wiiiii Lotii.t^riicil dhout helping in(ii\ idthils 
(! *'lop Lonipctcnt.ii^s iMid dhilituis lor dodling with thu 
iHiknowii. 

It uf t.«in MUdgti sunit; ol tht: kiiitls til \h*\u\\ iors pciopk* 
lUfCil to (.op(3 (itliMjiidtcIv with thi! luturi*. tluni \V(* (.dn 
(h5\ isi; s\^tt;ins. tl(;\t!hjp phins— wti t.dn pm\i(le the* ni- 
sourcos to roach that futuro. 

Now what I'm going to say is not drastically dilTeront 
from dn\ ol tht; things yoirvtNiii(Md\ heard. I do this very 
poiiittjdK. het.tUisf on(j ol tht» interesting conclusions of 
iutun;s resean.h is tli.it we need to put a moratorium on 
lurtlitfi de\(dopmenttd rtjsean h and devote our efforts to 
tht! ntili/dtion of (;.\isting knowhidge and experience. Al- 
r(!«id\ then! is a i.irg(! (Uul widening g«ip hetween what we 
know <ind w hat wekneu. So on(M)f tlu; things I'll do hero 
IS to i'(d<it(; what w e know ahout human hehavior to what 
we hope will h.ippen in the future, to put them together 
into a new mos.ii(. th<it will give us a vision to work 
toward. 

K»!cently. I had a talk with an industrialist who is very 
ac.live in local school nititters. lie said to nui* I've decided 
that I'm no longer going to support these appropriations 
for education." Shocked. I asked why. lie told me he'd 
heen talking to educ.itors tiround the country, lie asked 
them the ({uestion. "If ytni (.ould suddenly increase your 
l)udg(;t t(;nfold atid use those funds for human betterment, 
what would \ou do? What iire your visions, your goalf 
The industrialist told me the answers ho got wore hiand. 
unimaginative, and. in his judgment, not attuned to fu- 
ture needs. His (.oiiclusion was that more money 
wouldn't make (iducation more responsible. 

Well. I am going t.) tr\ to do some responsible imagin- 
ing, to posit <t North Sttir Ua t.tirtJtjr guidaii(.t;and to stimu* 
late \ou to do tlu; stinii;. Vou know, mariners havt; always 
iis<id tht! North Stfir togtft their bearings. Perhaps those of 
us 111 giiidtiiK.e luied tjur (»uii guiding .star so people like 
I)a\(* i*riti.h.)rd.(!harlie Foster and others (.an implement 
(.hallg(^^ in terms of .sp(uali(. legislation and programs. 
()ur<ipproai lu;.s nia> differ but I imagine that our ultimate 
gf)als are vtiry similar. 

I irst. list's look tit some ol the (.rises, what I call "in- 
struiiKMital cri.st!s tind problems." They .secim to have spe- 
cial (.onfrontation.il meaning for those of us in edut.cttion 
and guidan(,e. rhi;s(! are not mim;. th(;\ are (.rises that 
li<i\e been id(;ntifi(!d through Delphi appro<i(.li(;s in which 
panels of e.xperts ha\e form(;d a (.onsensus. 

Vim first is no stranger to \ou. .\n\one who has worked 
in the \ahies anui would probabi;. Iia\e to admit that v\(; 
are in tlu; midst of a x.ihujs (.nsis. We havt; moved away 
from a sockjIx in w hii.li peophi agreed upon (.tirtain well- 
i;stablished \«ihies~on(! in which right and wrong were 
unn(*rsall\ iindeistood, w ii(;re ptiopli! concurred in what 
tin; good life w as. w here thcA (.ould operate; on tin; basis of 
set \alues. Now our population splinters into a \ariet\ of 
groups at tlu; mention of drugs, pornograplu. sexual 
mores, the rob; of womtjn— w hatexer. As we (hial with 



new issues, we find that tiiore are no prevailing, over- 
riding, universal kinds of values. Naturally, this has had 
an enormous effe(.t on the behavior of both individuals 
and groups. (!learly. some of the alienation, uncertainty, 
and anxietv wo*ve exporion(.ed in this age is due to the 
\er\ fact that there are no definitive, di.scrote sots of val- 
ues for people to internalize. 

A se(-oiul kind of crisis or (.onfli(.t is that we have begun 
to reject the egalitarian view. Our Constitution incorpo- 
rated the notion that everyone is equal, that equality is an 
essential condition of lifein thiscountrv. But if we lookat 
current behavior— political, social, and economical — this 
nation doesn't act as if it believes in equality, Fhe ideal 
person isn't equal: he (;;eldoni she) is an achiever, a re- 




ceiver, an ainas.ser of all the rewards our society has to 
offer. f3ut there isn't much room on that pinnacle. The 
number of hi^,!!. well-paying positions is limited. Thus, 
many indi\i(luals are bound to exp(?rience ego frustatra- 
tion and severe disappointment. As we find new. emerg- 
ing groups— women, minority groups, students- 
— (I(mianding greater recognition, greater individual suc- 
cess in our.soci(?ty just bcM.omes moniof a problem. People 
are saying. "We don't w^ant to change it. What w^e want is a 
bigger sli(.e of the pi(i. more of the rewards, satisfactions 
that our soci(ity has to ofhir/' 

A third kind of confli(.t or crisis is soiiK^tbing i call the 
•■ina(l(iquat(i future-fo(.use(l role image." That's a tonque 
twisting phrase. By this I mean that p(iople. (!sp(!Cially 
young poDple. find it incnjasingly difficihi to proj(;(:t 
themselves into future .so(.ial roles. More and more, we 
have seen a tendency in this (.ountry. as in most western 
countri(;s. to associate worth with position. This leads the* 
individual lo (;(}uat(! sU(J (^ss w ith job status stereotypc^s. 
to strive toward those positions that offer ext(»rnal re- 
wards. The push tow .ird going to (.oll(!g(! or toward white 
(.oliar ()(,(. upatio is hascnMted futhre.-focu.sod role images 
that (.l(Mrl\ will not work out well for many individuals 
lu'cause of the limited openings for : ich p(;ople. The 
external niuard images many p(!Oph? hold do not jive 
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with the realities of our social structunx. 

Sinc e I have been associated with careei guidaiK.cj l\c 
heard an ongoing complaint about what to do with a 
voung pcMson who should in^ i\m\ from an job he(.aus(! Iu» 
lacks ( (mimittment or enthusiasm. Over the year there 
have been divergent views on the right strnlegv to uscj in 
this situation 




But one thing is clear — we haven't helped people acquire 
the motivation or desire pcjoph; they netjd in order to 
perserve. 

A word that you hear a lot these days is survival. Sev- 
eral educators have identified this as the Survival Age of 
the School. Facnltv and other school personnel are con- 
cerned I. )t with moving ahead, not with breaking new 
frontiers, but nierelv with b(!ing able tosurvive the crush, 
I think we have to speak to the fact. too. there we are in an 
era in which the kind of survival ucmmIs that are important 
to our society an? (.hanging. We grew up as a frontier 
societ\ that roward(?d aggressive, compotitivo behavior: it 
was oncf! (ixsential to our survival. In recent ycjars how- 
ever, we have moved to a .society whose survival depends 
upon such matters as mutual understanding, empathy, 
consensus decision-making and intcirper.sonal interac- 
tion. Y(!t, by all the measures we have as to where our 
young pcjople are— how they regard conflict, how tlusy 
view cooperation — if wc; judgci our school systems and 
our (iducation by tliese critciria, we haven't made it. 

A sociologist who I think is probably thegn?at(;st .social 
critic of our era. has i:oted a developing trend he calls 
middle cla.ss hedonism. Hcj idcjntifies middle class 
hedonism as an int.reasing tcindency for people; to care 
more about exp(;rien(.ing inunediate pleasun; than plan- 
ning for their own pcirsonal welfare ui the years ahead, to 
experience phiasure or .self-.satisfaction/I'beir attitude re- 
fl(»cts a willingness to say. **Vm so unsunjahout the fntun; 
and what it will l)ring that I want to live for now " Do 
panMits show an incrcMsing or dec.njasing willingness to 
put ninnev into the e(lu(.ation of thcMr \ (>ungst(;rs ! Or will 
higher education l)e(.ome soI(j\ a government func.tion. 
not the result of anv panuital aid? Dr. Kirk from Californi.i 
recently said he wasquitesurethat in tbcjfuturethere will 
be a finam iai aid struc.tun? in wbit.h (jvery youngster has 
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available to him .1 certain amount of money for long-term 
use. irrespective of his paients* inc.ome. Dr. kirk thniks 
this will come about because, although par(Mits may have 
the mone\ . in man\ (.ases they are n')t pnjp.ucjd to devote 
it to the educational tipl)ringing of tluur young. Wii se(* 
this happening in man\ fainilic^s and it has a profound, 
effect on \\ui kind of (jducation pcjople n?c(MVe and tin; 
behaviors tli(;y adopt. 

Credil)ility. Everybody likes to talk abotit credibility 
the.se days. I susp(jct that if theni is one "condition" wcj've 
all lived through, it has Ihmmi the e.xpciriencing of the 
credibility gap. a loss of faith in many aspects of our 
society, oin* institutions, our l(»aders. .\o long(»r is a pn!si- 
dent of a corporation, a teacher, or a parent gnietcid with 
unquestioning respect, trust, faith, or coniidenc(». .Some 
of our more thoughtful social critics havcj sugg(?sted that 
the really important residual of Watcjrgatcj may be that we 
no longer hav(» a language for connnunicating in those 
terms that W(;reonc(? UKMuingful to us. Hav(»you talkcid 
with a young person lat(?ly about law and order, honesty, 
truth, morality. Ixdiefsy These w(;re words so manipu- 
lated, so u.sed that soukj sociologists are saying W(» ne(»d a 
new language, because even words an» suspcict in our 
society today. What does trust really mean? Is it trust from 
mo to you? Does that include triist from you to ine?C:an I 
trust you? And so todav. in ,-n age of consunierisin. pcjo- 
ple will no longer accept statements at face valu(». 

Another major crisis we face? is the prematuni arrival of 
tin? futu^^— Future Shock. I was (do.sely associated with 
Gil Wrenn when he was writing Tiui Coiwisohv in a 
Changing World. As you may know. Ih; as.seinhled a panel 
of spcjcialists to study and piedict the future. His com- 
me It to me was. "You know. Gany . 1 made? a big mistake. 
When th(;se futurists came together and pn)joct(?d the 
future for me. I didn't believe them. I read their thing and 
thought. 'Here is more of that Huck Rogers stuff; it's .s(.i- 
ence fiction, It sounds good on papcjr. but coimselors 
won't believe; me if I .say it'!" So Wren personally toned 
down theestimates of the future in h is book. Hut as In; told 
nie later. 'Mf I had the chance; Uy eh again I would leave 
tho.se seemingly way-out pnidiclions in there. Hecau.se; 
thev came; tree; bv the time the book was oidv a f(;w vears 
old." 

The future has arrived. And with it conn; more; oppor- 
tuniti(»s for choice than many people c m handh;. These 
almost unlnnniit(Hl opportuniti(!S and choicc^s lead many 
people not fo an expanded lile but to a rigid, fi.xated life 
because they are ovcirwIuilnKid. If they go to the super- 
mark(;t. they Ve confronted with 50 diflennit brands of the 
sauK? product. All tin? packagers an; attractive, .so how does 
on(» make a (dioicc;? Throughout on(;*s lifetinu; these; 
choices in( rease (;xponentially. So we have; tin; casualty 
()f Future Shock. P(;opl(» whogr(;w up in earli(;r years may 
have deV(;loped an emotional e(|uilil)riuin: but this is un 
longer fits . n «g'» • : which choices nnist be made at rapid 
spe(;d. 

lien*'. . I! inten;sling i)it of data— in a r(;cent (j.dbq) 
.sur\e\ Noung people. ag(;s 18 to 25. were asked to name 
their first (.hoicj; of any o(.(.upation. Do you know what 
most of th(;ni want(;d to be? A law>(;r. Why? Well, maylx; 
l)(;(.a!i.s(;. in this world, if you n;ally want to cope; with 
your fri(;rd.'.. you'd better b(; a lawyer. Hut if you look 
more dee))iy into th(; n;sult.s. you'll s(m; that in a time of 



titu.ertciint\ and anxiety, people are moving back to the 
more traditional ou.upational and career choices — with 
the idea of bringing back the past, the traditional, the 
conservative — vvheie there is security. Colleges loo are 
reporting a shift away from the more humanistic majors to 
the mure traditional— science, law, medicine, and others 
that over the years, we have associated with career de- 
velopment. 

A few years back, someone said, "There's something 
wrong with the statistics we keep in this country. We have 
the Cross National Product and other measures to de- 
scribe, instantaneously, the economic condition of our 
country, our world. But can we refer to the state of the 
people? What is the human condition at any given mo- 
ment? Can we say what it's like to live in this country, 
what it is like to be a person in terms of a given time 
period?** And so, as a result of this kind of interest by 
ilEW, a whole new movement began, aimed at the de- 
velopment of social indices. We developed these social 
indices so we could speak with the same degree of cer- 
tainty about the condition of life as we do about economic 
conditions. Now these social indicators do not paint a 
rosy, optimistic picture of living conditions in this coun- 
try. This pessimistic view is further substaniated by the 
polls and surveys of Yankovich, Harris and Gallup, which 
show that people are beginning to exhibit negativism 
about themselves and their ability to cope, their abilility 
to deal with the future, their feelings on where they are, 
the lives they are leading. One of the best selling non- 
fiction books today is Vm O.K., You're O.K. Why is it so 
popular? Perhaps because so many people feel they are 
not okay. Of course, the implications of this for career or 
life satisfaction are enormous. People who don't feel satis- 
fied or personally comfortable cannot experience mean- 
ingful kinds of life/career development. 

There is one other crisis. I struggle for a lable,a namofor 
it.lt*s what happens when you listen to the radio or watch 
TV^ One evening 1 heard about urban bankruptcy and 
decay, unemployment, inflation, the energy crises, crime, 
international tension, racial upheavals, and the demands 
of three special interest groups and two kidnappers. Not 
had for a half hour of reporting. What would you call it? 
For lack of anything better, 1 call it a crisis of crises." 
Probably at no time in history have so many crises occur- 
red simultaneously. And particularly meaningful, I think, 
is that when you look at what is happening, you have to 
say that all of our solutions themselves become problems. 
Perhaps one of the Inist examples of this is the energy 
crisis — the more wo try to do, the more involved, the more 
difficult things become. So to deal with these com- 
pounded crises, we ignore, avoid, pull back. I always 
vvak(; up to the clock radio. Sometimes when the news 
conies on 1 just pull up the cover, turn up the rheostat on 
my energy-consuming electric blanket and try to think up 
excuses for staying in my own little womb for the; day. 

All of this paints a very dismal picture — a lot of 
negativism, problems, conflicts: but how are future peo- 
ple going to respond to this? What kind of behaviors will 
they be likely to devc^lop in tmlvv to deal with this kind of 
world? If I could structure an ideal .sy.stem of career de- 
V(*lopment. one that would enable people* to grapple with, 
cope with, maybe? (?ven triumph ov(!r their 
exi.stence . . , how would I go about it? 

One behavior that I would value highly and that I 



would build into this system is the ability to "image 
potentiality," One of our « jatest needs today is to enable 
people to image potentiality ui ways that theii previous 
educ.ttional and socializationexperiences have hindered. 
I think the research is very cle,.r- when people experience 
what we call socialization Iti this country, it is predomin- 
antly negative e.xperience. On.- of the least disseminated, 
least acted-upon pieces of lesearch that i know of is Fall's 
"Pygmalion" research, which proposed that if you treat 
people as highly creative, responding aud developing, 
they will greatly exceed their statistical or expected be- 
havior. Dale talks about the right way to use tests — live 
with someone so that you can upend the expectancy ta- 
bles. Also note that most research onliuman limitations 
suggests that these are largely a function of the training a 
person receives rather than of inborn characteristics. So 
many of our current career approaches are limiting ap- 
proaches. Murphy has said that one of our greatest voids 
in science today is that we have ignored and inadequately 
responded to the development of human potential This 
would be a most meaningful goal for us to pursue in our 
career development programs. 

The second behavior I would develop is what I call the 
"expressing uniqueness through contigency plan." De- 
sirable outcomes just don't always come about. We live in 
a world that demands planned, purposeful approaches 
that take the unexpected into account — in personal de- 
velopment, career realization or whatever. Further, not all 
plans work for all people. The individual differences in 
the typical calssroom are so great that no matter how 
esoteric or skillful we are, if we continue to ,stay with a 
common denominator of information, we will deny the 
needs and interests of a large number of people. What I'm 
suggesting then, is that we need a kind of planning that 
.speaks to individual differences and affords people the 
opportunity to express their uniqueness. Til remind you 




that guidance came about as a result of the psychology oi 
individual diff(*r(*nc(*s, (lUldanc.c* ucmmIs to maintain its 
n!sponsiven(*ss to tht)S(* differences and to help (h^velop 
i.ontingen(,.\ plans. We cannot aKv«iys predict alternative 



conditions accurately, but we con prepare for these pos- 
sibilities as a fuiiLtion of our plan. This is the onI> kind of 
planning that is dvnainiL and meaningful in a highl\ 
changing world. 

A third behavior I think we should adopt is ''per- 
sonalized knowledge utilization." Earlier I said that some 
futurists think we should call a moratorium on new re- 
search and instead focus on how we acquire and use the 
knowledge we already have. Take, for example, the 
farmer who refused another course in agriculture because 
he already knew far more than he was using — his prob- 
lem, like ours, is not to have moie information laid on 
him, but to be more effective in using what is already 
available. The schools are becoming indandated by au- 
tomated information systems which make information 
retrieval a nearly instantaneous process. Colleges across 
the country are using computer terminal systems that 
hook up to large data bands. Coleman has said many times 
that our schools are information-rich. A major emphasis 
that we have to develop in our life career development 
approaches is that of intellient inquiry the raising of 
signifcant questions. If you know the right questions to 
ask, your dilemma is half-solved. The problem is being 
able to say. 'These are the elements. This is the problem." 

Unfortunately, this country teaches people by the work 
value or work load method. How do you learn Somebody 
gives you the questions and you provide the information. 
Maybe it's time to reverse the process, to recognize that 
truly significant learning comes about as a result of the 
individual's becoming .-kiUed in inquiry. Along this line 
I'm reminded of a clasd^ study conducted in Minnesota 
in 1942 in which inc omir^ freshmen, were asked "Of all 
the things you didn't receive in high school, what would 
you have liked most to receive? What do you suppose 
were their answers? This may surprise you — how to 
study, and vocational guidance. A similar study was con- 
ducted more recently by the YWCA. The girls questioned 
said that what they would most like to receive is help in 
studying more effectively, and assistance in career 
decision-making. 

Well, you see, the point I want to make is that access to 
information and the ability to use that information in our 
society, is power. A recent survey of corporation execu- 
tives asked, ''What is the most important part of your 
job?" And overwhelmingly they replied, "Access to in- 
formation." If I have access to information you don't have, 
I have a tremendous advantage over you. Today many 
minority groups and oppressed groups recognize this and 
want their share of access to information. 

In the early Seventies the Saturday Review of Literature 
published the results of a ten-year longitudinal study 
concerning signiHcant change factors in education. They 
wanted to use these findings as a way of projecting into 
the future. They concluded that there were only two sig- 
nificant factors that had led to change in education during 
the previous decade: student and minority group ac- 
tivism or confrontation. Those of you who were in higher 
education during that decade will recall what it was like. 
Changes that had not been made in hundreds of yeaia 
came about very rapidly as a result of that struggle. This is 
my way of illustrating ^he point I wish to make; namely, 
that every individual who's with it in terms of life/career 
development will become sophisticated in conflict utili- 



zation. 

As people develop self-interest advocacy, as they ex- 
press and strive to defend what is important to them, they 
will come into conflict with each other. If you have every 
worked in the area of value clarifiation, you know hovv 
quickly this process leads to conflict, because as we be- 
come clear as to what our values are, we discover how 
different they are from other people's. Neither guidance 
nor education has prepared us to deal with conflict. 1 
think we're now awakening to the fact tirat tlirf offactiva 
utilization of conflict to bring about change and growth is 
the essentia! ingredient in the behavior of future man. 

You've heard the term "intimate enemy." It expresses 
q*i!te eloquently the relationship that exists between mar- 
ried people. How do they improve their relationship? To 
some extent they do it by fighting, by utilizing the con- 
flicts that develop. Instruction in the constructive use of 
conflict will increase in institutions; you'll find it in mar- 
riage counseling, student groups, and public agencies. 
There is a definite and compelling need to prepare people 
to be more comfortable with and constructively respon- 
sive to the conflict that exists in our society. 

Conflict utilization is akin to what I call "relating and 
reaching," two crucial behaviors for future man. We need 
to be able not only to relate, to reach out, but to do so 
quickly, warmly, and meaningfully. Maybe you've read 
the book. Contact. It'sastudy of human interrelationships 
by two psychiatrists who suggest that the first four mi- 
nutes of any human relationship are the most crucial. Or, 
as Toffler says, in the future relationships are going to be 
made and broken with fa greater speed than in the past. 
What we have to do is dev lop the capacity in people for 
achieving an immediate sense of personal communica- 
tion and intimacy. Our tradition ideas concerning long- 
term relationships are beginning to feel this emphasis. A 
girl I know who recently married went to pick out a 
wedding gown. She found one she liked very much but it 
was too expensive. The sales girl, sensing her hesitation, 
said , "Don't hassel it, honey; you only get married two or 
three times in your life." How many of us are experienc- 
ing changes in situations or relationships thcught were 
lifelong and lasting? 

The human relatability factor is being stressed in many 
settings, in fact. The Marriott hotel chain, for example, 
now provides a week of sensitivity training for its wait- 
resses. All kinds of groups are finding that the ability to 
team, to be a group member, to consult, to relate, to com- 
municate, is essential for productivity and achievement. 
One of our concerns is human effectiveness and human 
efficiency. The human relationship factor will be increas- 
ingly important. We're experts on this. Have we, as gui- 
dance people, focused sufHciently on this human relata- 
bility? If not,how can we help people develop the kinds of 
relationship skills they'll need in the future? 

I've already talked about values, but I would like to look 
at them a little differently for my sixth point. We need to 
develop the behavior of "valuing." By valuing I mean 
three processes — 1) continually examining and develop- 
ing lvalues; 2) personally taking the responsibility to act 
on those values; and 3) assuming responsibility for the 
consequences of those actions. Certainly, we doubt the 
extent to which many of our leaders engage in valuing as 
I've described it. As several news magazines have com- 




mented, isn't it strange that so many of the best educators, 
who represent the finest in American culture, are in- 
volved in situations that could only be described as il- 
legal, crooked, immoral, or unethical? Stanley Milgram 
certainly demonstrated some frightening results in rela- 
tion to the issue of responsibility. You may recall his 
experiments at Yale on personal values or conscience 
versus obedience to authority. What he found was that 
people's tendency to accept authority can readily over- 
ride their personal values. Briefly, he asked people from 
all walks of life to be "teachers" and to administer shocks 
toanother person,a'Mearner,"each time the learner made 
a mistake. The learner was in another room whore he 
could be heard but not seen by the teacher. The teacher 
was told by the experimenter {the "Authority" to increase 
the voltage progressively each time the learner made a 
mistake The volatage indicator went from 15 to 450 volts 
into a red zone marked "Danger/' As the experiment went 
on. the learner (an actor), complainr * he was being hurt, 
and screamed progressively louder m agony. Some of the 
actors had mock heart attacks before the teacher (continu- 
ally urged experimenter) refused to administer any 
further shocks. Some teachers used all the levers on the 
machine. 

Milgram had asked psychologists from a ll over the 
world to predict how people would respond to such a 
situation. The psychologists overwhelmingly preclicted 
that individuals would refuse to continue such an exper- 
iment That they were wrong is a frightening commentary 
on our behavior. There are Kichmanns in everybody. After 
all. by some definitions, he was just an efficient bureauc- 
rat He was aghast at what was happening in the (.oncent- 
ration camps, but he went against his own set of values 
because he wanted to be an efficient, effective bureaucrat. 
He did what higher authorities told him to do. so he could 
earn their praise and rewards. 

My next point is a personal one and I think I can best 
explaiJi it bv using an example from B.F. Skinner's 
U'ulden U Skinner proposed c reating a Utopian society 
through human engineering via a reward structure that 
would assure that all behavior would be desirable be- 
havior. 



In one scene from the book a group of young men who had 
been out on a long, strenuous hike return and find a 
tempting meal on the table. The waiter makes them stand 
in front of their plates for 15 minutes. They can't touch the 
food or hold the plate — they can only look and smell the 
delicious aroma. They experience delayed gratification 
and are rewarded by eating. 

The ability to persist toward a goal, to overcome frustra- 
tion, problems and failures, is what we need to program 
into many of our life/career development experiences. We 
need to insure that one day peope will learn not to do just 
those things ih^t are immediately satisfying, but will 
learn to devot themselves to long-term goals. 

Skinner says that his greatest concern about contem- 
porary society is that there is no way of rewarding the 
person who plans for the future. All our current societal 
rewards are for immediate kinds of behavior — drugs, sex, 
the new life style^, communal living — all of these bring 
immediate reward. The ancient Greeks defined happi- 
ness as the complete use of one's faruhies, extending 
oneself to the limits of one's capacities. It is this kind of 
persistence we need to foster through our life/career de- 
velopment efforts.* 

*For an elaboration of some of these points, sec Impact, Vot. 3. No , 1 . "Are We Free 
to Have a Future." by B F Skinner, a presentation made at the Future Worlds 
Lecture Senes. Ann Arbor. Michigan. April 4. 1973, 

In closing. Jet me comment on the state of the human 
condition. The most meaningful behavior man exhibits is 
the ability to love and to be loved. If you walk into any 
bookstore today and notice the books that are most com- 
monly displayed, you'll see that the majority of the non- 
fiction books speak cf how one can gain greater personal 
fulfillment — to be loved by others and to be loving to 
others. Scientific socialization experiments show that 
this is not a common experience or capacity. But this 
matter of personal fulfillment is very crucial to the whole 
milieu of life/career development. If we're going to live 
deeply enriching or contribute to society, we must begin 
with positive self regard. As I said earlier, some people 
really don't think of themselves as okay. We have to 
realize that what people need is not more information, not 
more competencies in the usual skill sense, but a sense of 
personal empowerment, power that comes from knowing 
that you can love others, that you are worthy of their love. 
This kind of strength, which comes from the respect you 
have for yourself and others, can't be taught; it can only be 
learned. It has to be a crucial function, a crucial outcome 
of what we call life/career development. 

What I'm saying was said, in a sense, in the book, 
Jonathan Livingston Seagull. As a young bird, Jonathan 
begins to experience some of his uniqueness. He does't 
know what his potentialities are, but he begins to experi- 
ment with them. He finds that there is a new world out 
there; he tries his wings — he can soar, he can do things 
others can't. He finds a teacher, a master, who will help 
him develop his special flying abilities. Then he finds 
that there are othor seafulls trying to excel just as he is. 
trying to push the frontiers of what a seagull can do. 

Perhaps life/career development in the years ahead will 
bring out the lohnathan Livingston Seagull that is in all of 
us — perhaps it will give us the courage to experiment, to 
test our reactive capacities, to reach beyond the bound- 
aries of the now into the limitless future. 
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Youth: Transition to Adulthood 

Report of the President s Advisory Committee Panel 
On Youth 

University ol Chicago Press 

5801 EiIpS Avenue 

Chicago. II 60S37 

$8 50 Hardcover, Si 95 Paperback 

The Panel headed by James S Coleman concludes 
in Its report that schools fail to help youth develop skills 
for earning a living or managing their affairs 
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Csretr Otvtlopment Resources 

Harry N Oner Jr Editor 



Charles A Jonob Publish r^g Comptin.y 1973 
Worthington j» i 

Content »kkJ urderinj inforrMation tor OvOr 2000 filfns 
t'fnistrips ''ocords I.ipeb >'it'j gamtib buuKi and otno* 
p.'fotod fTMtenais grouped '^y grade level ano reiected 
by professionals to meet ieafn*ny objectives »n tnree 
areas al career oducatior^ belf urtderstanding the 
wo ' work and ca-eer pianmr^g and preparation 

Career Education and the Elementary School 
Teacher 

Hoyt Pmson l.aramoro & Mangum 

Oiyrnpus Publishing Company 

937 East Nmth South 

Salt Lake City UT84',05 

208pp S6 95 hasdbound S4 95 paperback 

A book designed to help elementary school teachers 
and administrators undersrand career education pre- 
cepts and include career education corjcepts m the 
daily classfocm experience 

Career Education forGiftcd and TaientedStudents 

Kenneth Hoyt and Jean Heblei 
Olympus Publishing Company 
256 pp $7 95lSBN0-913420-33-6 

Considers the special career problem, of gifted 
talented students and how schools car help gitted 
students find satisfying and productive Careers 

Career Education: What It Is and How To Do It 

(Revised Edition) 
Hoy! Evans Mackm and Mangum 
Olympus Publishing Company 
240 pp 87 95 ISBN 0 913420-3I'X 

A review of the progress niade m career education 
sirtce the first edition of this book along with ideas on 
how to implement a career education program jr. a 
school system 



Career Guidance: A Handbook of Methods 

Campbell. Wau, Miller and Kriger 
Charles E Merrill Publishing Co 
1300 Alum Creek Onve 
Columbus. OH 43216 
432 pp. S12 50, #8894 

A worthwile adjunct to any career resource library, thiS 
volume speaks to a number of concerns involved m the 
implementation of career gi^idance educat onal con- 
siderations, popyiaiion subgroups with special needs, 
method types and approaches, and guidelines for 
program development 

Counter Point: The Changing Employment Service 

Miriam Johnson 

Olympus Publishing Company 

200 pp $7 95 ISBN 0-9 13420- 11-5 

Covers qup'-.tjons about how the public employment 
service looks to an insider and its role m the labor 
market 



Exploring Careers 

lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co 

6 Henderson Drive 

West Caldwell NJ 07006 

Ages 10 and up each book $5 50 

A thoroughly enjoyable way !o introduce young people 
to the world of work complete with on tho-jOb photo 
graphs Tell? of jObs available work done skilt? ap 
titude5 edocanon required and possibililties for arJ- 
vancement 



The Guide To Career Counseling 

Success Rosea ch Consultants, Inc 
17055 S Oak ^ark Avenue 
Tir)ley Park. \ 60477 



S3 45 

A convenie'ft re^-rence bource for counbeiort> irv 
ciudt*^ suv.h jGj,.cb beit-analybJf> yufdet, goal set 
tuiy {jfoce^^o devLMoping tetters top'ospt-ctiveemp' 
lo/Ofi> t'lc- 9u iffobt coMtnjon interview questitns etc 

On-The-Job Training and Where To Get It 

Rob* A Lision 
Sirron and Schtster 
One West 39tn $i-eei 
Nev/York NY 
1973 

Addressee lo non coll«-ge bound youtn. nus book cm- 
pnasi^es fte digmly of work the rseod for development 
of a mar^oVD'e skill and the need to look to t*ie ft»ture 
when training for a career Career fields are examined 
laterally as well as vertically 

What Color Is Your Paracnute? A Practical Manual 
For Job-Hunters & Career Changers 

Nelson Bohes 
Ten Speed Press 
Berkeley. CA 

1973. 201 pp S3 95 paper V 95 hardbound 

A practical approach to finding a job Especially u?eful 
for tlie professiorjal adult scaking a ne^ career or 
switching jobs 

Working 

People Talk About What They Do All Day And How 
They Feel About What Tfiey Do 

Studs Terkel 
PantlHiori. $10 00 

A brilliant portrait of An ^ricans at work that takes the 
readers mside the nves anu ♦eelmgs of over 100 work- 
ing people— doing virtudlly tv*i'y kind of jOb Ameri- 
cans do Just about everybody 13 represented here 
from the hospital aide to the stf»p rnmer and they teii 
what they really do ail day, what tticy think about and 
what they really wish they could be doing 
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Future Shock 

McGrav/-Hitl Fitms 

1221 Avenue of the Americas 

New York. NY 10020 

42 minutes, color 

purchase 8575 00, rental $35 00 

Reporting developments wfiich evidence the rapidity 
of change in the world. Ihe mesbrige of this film (based 
on Tofffer s, book> revoivCi. arOund Ihe need for man to 
maintain control of the effects of cl>ange and of his own 
destiny Useful with senior high and adult groups 



EORS Ordering Instructions 

References in this publication that have an 
ED number may be ordered from the ER'C 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS), 
P 0 Drawer 0. Bethesda. Maryland 
20014 To order any of the ED materials, 
the following information must be fur- 
nished The ED number of the document, 
the type of reproduction desired— photo 
copy (HC) or microfiche (MF). the number 
ol copies being ordered Ali orders- must 
be in writing Payment must accompany 
orders under $10 00 Residents of Illinois 
and Maryland should pay the appropnale 
sales tax or include a tax exemption cor- 
lificate 
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This is the second In our series of brief 
descriptions of ERIC Clearinghouses 
and their respective scopes and func- 
tions. ERIC Invites you to visit these 
facilities and take advantage of the nriany 
resources, documents, books, journals, 
films and other materials housed in 
these clearinghouses. And we're 'Sure 
you'll derive a great deal from visiting 
and talking with their resident experts on 
various aspects of education. 



Educational Management 
320 Hendricks Haii 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

The subject area of the OEM Clearing- 
house is the administration of educational 
organizations at elementary and secon- 
dary levels, Including educatior.il 
facilities. A "hot" topic of current concen'> 
al this clearinghouse is merit pay, CEM is 
in the process of preparing publications 
and background information on this topic 
and will perform manual or computer ser- 
vices on merit pay for interested parties. 
CEM has access to Lockheed's Informa- 
tion Retrieval Service. Research and In- 
formation Services for Education (RISE) 
and many other computer-based search 
systems. 

Information Resources 

Stanford University 

School of Education 

Center for Research and Develop* 

ment in Teaching 
Stanford, California 94305 

The Information Resources Clearmg- 
house (formerly Media and Technology) is 
responsible for Information on the applica- 
tion of new media and technological inno- 
vations to education, including such sub- 
jects as instruction and programmed 
learning. Recently the clearinghouse has 
focused its attention on the theme of 
"humanization" of media and tech- 
nology—a shift away from hardware and 



toward the learner and his environment 
Recent clearinghouse involvement in 
humanization-related conferences and 
publications promise greater emphasis on 
user-oriented services within information 
dissemination systems. 

Exceptional Children 
The Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren 

Suite 900 

1411 South Jefferson Davis High- 
way 

Arlington, Virginia 22202 

ERIC/CEC acquires selected docu- 
ments concerning children and youth who 
require special services. Included are the 
visually, aurally, physically or mentally 
handicapped, the emotionally disturbed, 
and those with learning disabilities and 
speech defects. Several years ago CEC 
created what it terms an "educational 
grapevine" and assembled a group of 58 
experts in the special education field who 
could readily suggest channels for the 
dissemination of special education infor- 
mation and identify current issues, pro- 
jects, research efforts and other relate-^ 
activites in this growing field. 

Higher Education 

George Washington University 

Suite 630 

One Dupont Circle 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

ERIC/CHE is responsible for analyzing 
and disseminating materials from two 
basic sources: articles that appear in 
higher education periodicals and fugitive 
documents on or about higher education 
(that is, publications and manuscripts that 
are not normallycollected and catalogued 
by academic libraries). CHE acts as an 
information synthesizer through its infor- 
mation analysis products which Include 
bibliographies on specific issues, state of 
the art monographs, and literature review 
papers. The only higher education matters 
excluded from CHE's scope are docu- 
ments on teacher education and the teach- 
ing ot English In higher education. 
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